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PREPACE 


Praise be to Allah, thc Lord of the Worlds. With various 
intemiptions caused by the exigencies of miiitary 9 ervicĕ, my work of 
research in Muslim Military History has proceeded at a satisfactory 
pacc. I can look back with some pride and much thankfulness to 
the success of my two earlier works: The Sword of Allah and 

The Muslim Conguest of Persia. Thc Tirst of thcsc has been translated 
into Arabic and Urdu, whilc the Indonesian Ministry of Religious 
Affairs at Djakarta is engaged upon an Indonesian edition. 
The second is being translated into Urdu at Karachi. 

Thc acceptance of my books in a large part of thc Muslim 
world has bccn a grcat encouragement. And sincc this has been 
a labour of lovc rather than a worldly venture, my resoWe has bcen 
further strengthened by thc di^Hculties of thc journey. 

I was in Ankara as I^kistan*s Permanent Military Deputy 
to the Central Treaty Organisation (CENTO) when I completed 
work on The Muslim Conguest of Persia. Having despatched the 
manuscript to press, I bcgan work on thc prescnt volumc, in thc 
carly part of 1975. Thc campaigns in this volume arc extensive 
in both timc and space, so I decided to break it down into parts, 
lelecting as the first part thc campaign in Egypt. My draft of this 
ctmpaign was complctc by thc middlc of the ycar, but thc prcssurc 
of work delayed till thc foUowing year my visit to Egypt to carry 
out a battleiield tour for this part of the book. 

It was in the lattcr half of March 1976 that I was ablc to go. 

I flcw to Cairo on March 18 and stayed with thc Pakistan Military 
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Attache, Colonel S. R. H. Patmi, who was an old student of mine 
from the Staff Coilege. He and his gracious wife, Sadiqa, looked 
after me very weU and made my stay extremely pleasant in their 
Iovely I2th floor flat overlooking the NUe. Having settled down asa 
house guest, I got down to meeting scholars and seeing places. 

I met Dr. Moursei Saadedin, Head of the lnformation Depart- 
ment, who was very kind and cooperatwe and arranged for me some 
help which I needed in Aiexandria. I caUed on Dr. Soad Maher 
DeM of the Paculty of Archaeology at the Cairo University’ 
and was surprised to find that the doctor was a ladv-a taU, handsome 
woman whom I greatly enjoyed talking with. And I visited, at his 
houie, Dr. Ahmed Shalaby, Head of the Department of Islamic 
History and CivUisation at the Dar-ul-Ulum, Cairo University. 

I was struck by the vast inteUectuai horuon of this scholar, 

his clear, historical grasp; and yet such a modest, gentle’ 
unspoAed man. 

The only place which I had to see in Cairo was the fort and 
area of Babylon, which was the Arst great objecthre captured by 
Amr bin A1 Aas in his invasion of Egypt. I spent two days examin- 
tng Babylon, taking measurements, drawing sketches 
One massive bastion of the fort is stiU there,constructed of brick and 
stone with eight foot thick waUs and a height of 60 feet, in three 
storeys, two of which now appear to be below ground leve’l because 
either the bastion has sunk or the surrounding ground has risen 
I saw sever^ other parts of the waU of the fort and a number of 
^wers. 1 examined a S0-foot high ridge lying to the east of Babylon 
behind which Kharija’s cavalry had concealed itself on the fateful 
day when the Romans were nearly wiped out by Amr bin A1 Aas. 
^d I walked round what 1 believe had been the entire town of 
Babylon, an area now clustered with Coptic chapels and graveyards 
with people living in and around them. This was the area, and a 

bit to the east, where PusUt was buUt-the first MusUm canton- 
mcnt in Egypt. 

I saw thc mosquc of Amr bin AI Aas, standing about 500 yards 

north of the forl of Babylon, the construction of which has been 
described in Chapter 9. It has been buUt and rebuUt umpteen 
trnies and was in fact being rebuUt again when I visited it. A large 
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mosque, about 150 yards decp and 200 yards widc, it would look 
Onc when the present construction is complcted, but with thc dis- 
ordcr in which I found it thc place did not havc thc samc emotional 
Impact upon me as the Mosque of KJialid bin A1 Walced in Emessa, 
which I had visited in 1968 when preparing my first book: The 
Sword of Allah. 

I drovc to Alexandria for a day to locate thc places which 
featured in thc siege. I met officials in thc Information Depart* 
mcnt and held diacussions with scveral distinguished profcssors at 
thc Univcrsity of Alexandria. AU werc kccn to hclp but none 
could, for no tracc or knowlcdge of thesc placcs rcmains. When 

Amr sworc, at the sccond siege of Alexandria, that upon victory 
hc would dcmolish its walls so that it would bc ‘likc thc housc of 
an adultress, accessible from all sides,” he meant what hc said. 
Uc kcpt his word, and not a sign, not a brick rcmains of thc ram- 
parts, or the Church of Gold or thc Mosquc of Mcrcy. Wliat 
rcmains is describcd in Giaptcr 8. In fact, so far as Alcxandria 
is concenied, 1 was up against a blank wall; it is just not possible 
to placc thc topographical dctails of thc Battle of Alcxandria. For 
this reason, my account of thc sicge in Chapter 8 does not relate 
actions speciPically to thc ground and the map I havc prepared 
(No 6) is not a veiy detailed onc. 

While in Cairo I did thc usual tourist sights: thc pyramids, 
thc bazars, thc museums. I attcndcd a sound-and-light show at 
thc Sphinx. was most imprcsscd by what I hcard and saw, and 
made a mental notc of an old Arab saying which thcy quoted rc- 
garding thc durability of thc pyramids: ‘The world fcars timc;but 
time fcars thc pyramids.” One of thc bcst of my tourist visits was to 
thc national museum of Cairo, dealing with thc Pharaonic pcriod, 
which is a magnificcnt storchouse of ancicnt history. A local guidc 
ihowcd mc thc cntiie works, including thc hall of mummies. At 
one place in this hall a slab was unoccupied and was obviously 
meant for occupation, but I was informed that this was thc placc 
of thc grcat pharaoh, Ramscs II, whose mummy had becn scnt to 
Paris for display at somc big exhibition. What I found vcry 
amusing was thc casual, mattcr-of-fact way in which thc guidc said‘, 
“Ramses II has gone to Paris.” as if the old fellow was out on his 
annual binge. 
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A weck aftcr my arrival in Egypt, I Hcw back to Ankara. I 
had sccn what I sct out to scc and what it was possiblc to sce, thanks 
to thc arrangcmcnts madc by my faithfuJ fricnd,Colonol Patmi. 

Upon rctum to Ankara I dcvoted my lcisure timc to reWsing, 
poUshing and fmaUsing thc Tirst part of the book - a task which 
took mc scvcral wccks. Whilc studying and writing this campaign 
I was conscious of thc absencc of grcat and bloody battles of the 
kind which I had found and describcd iii my earlier books. Herc 
thc largcst military actions of which dctails are available wcre thc 
two major sicgcs - of Babylon and Alexandria - and neithcr of thesc 
could approach, in brilliance of manoeuvre, in scopc and in thc 
scalc of blood, the ricrcc and gory battles of Khalid bin AJ Waleed 
or thc vast and terrible clashes between Islam and Persia. In fact 
Egypt was conquercd by a MusUm army of only about 12,000 mcn. 
But I was lucky to bc dealing with a man like Amr bin A1 Aas — 
thc grcatcst gcncraJ of thc time aftcr Khalid; and if his rcligious 
staturc did not match his military prowcss, that only madc his 
personality morc colourful and his character morc intcrcsting. 

For this campaign, as for thc ones that comprise the second 
part of this volumc, 1 relicd mainly on carly Muslim historians who 
wcrc» in thcir time, unequalled in litcrary stature, historical pcrs- 
pectivc and objcctivity. I did, howcver, consult latcr writcrs also, 
mainly Muslim oncs. I had found that as thc holy war advanccd 
away from Arabia thc early Muslim chroniclcrs said less about it 
than about warfare in thc morc contiguous regions. Moreover, 
somc parts of thcir historical works arc no longer cxtant in thc 
original but prescrvcd in the writings of lat^r historians likc Zahabi 
and Ibn-ul-Ascer and Ibn Khaldun. Hcncc thc neccssity of 
consulting later writcrs. 

I was anxious to find somc non*Muslim contemporary material 
in order to see the other side of the picture. Theophanes and 
Nicephorus, Byzantine historians of the 8th and 9th Centuries, 
were nol avai]able in the English language and are not, I believe, 
veiy dependable either. But I was glad to discover the existence of 
a chronicle by a John, who was Coptic Bishop of Nikiu and rector 
of bishops in Upper Egypt at the end of the 7th Ctntuiy. This 
man had also been appointed Administrator-General of the 
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Monasteries but was later remoyed from this post. He wrote a 
chroniclc. 

On a visit to London in July 1975,1 was ablc to lay my hands 
on a copy of the English version of this chronicle; “The Chronicle 
of John, Bishop of Nilciu,” translated by R. H. Charles (William 
and Norgau, Oxford. 1916). I read it eagerly. I was disappointed. 
The historical value of the chronicle is nil, in spite of the efforts of 
»me writers to build him up into a literary giant and an acceptable 
tustorical source. The chronicle is interesting enough to read in 
fact quite amusing, at times like a collection of Old Testament 
t^es, confused, conhising, quaint, the work of a mind never very 
sharp and perhaps tuming lo senility. Admittedly, the serious 
rtudent seeking solid historical substance may get this impression 
because he inevitably compares John of Nikhi with Muslim historians 
of the time who stood head and shoulders above men like John, 
but Ihe best that can be said about the good bishop is that he pro-’ 
bably meant well. However, I am glad that 1 read his book. 

In late 1976 I took up the second part of the book: The 
Conquest of North Africa. When the early Muslim chroniclers 
spoke of Afnca, or Afriqia. they did not mean the continent of 
Alrica as we know it today. They meant roughly the coastal 
belt of the area now occupied by Ubya and Tunisia and a bit of 
Algcria. Thc northcm zonc of the present continent of Africa, 
between the Red Sea and the Atlantic, along the Mediterraneaii 
coast, was legarded as comprising three distinct regions: Egypt, 
Afriqia and the Maghreb, the last-named meaning “West”. 

Afriqia and the Maghreb together constituted what we now call 
North Africa. 

It was in this African theatre that the Muslims, marching west- 
wards in Iriumph. experienced a change of enemies from the Copts 
to Ihe Beibers and Goths, with the Romans keeping up with 
ihe Muslims m their opposition. The reader will read more about 
Ihe Copts and the Berbers and Ihe Goths in the book, but it will be 
usehil to explain here the use of the word “Roman" when speaking 
«f Ihe empire based on Constantinople, and of ils citaens. 

I have called it the Roman Empire and its soldiers and citi 2 ens 
Romans. Nowadays historians make a distinction between 
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Roman and Byzantine and usc Ihc latter word for the Constanti- 
nople-based cmpirc. Thc fact is that when thc Roman Empcror 
Constantine shiftcd his capital from Romc to Byzantium and inau- 
guratcd thc ncw capital as Constantinoplc in 330 A. D., hc rcgardcd 
his cmpirc as the samc cmpire as bcforc. Hc even calJcd it Eastem 
Romc. And for ccnturics the pcople callcd themselvcs Romans, 
had thc Roman administrativc system and structurc and followcd 
Roman impcrial and political institutions, Thcy wcrc Romans 
for all purposes cxccpt that thcy did not live in Romc. Even 
Good Bishop John of Nikiu calls them Romans. Actually it was 
at thc timc of this history (7th Ccntury) that the Roman empire, 
strictly speaking, tumcd Byzantinc, with Heraclius as the Tirst of 
thc Byzantinc cmpcrors. But sincc hc also rcgarded himsclf as 
Roman and so did cvcrybody else in the impcrial domain, and since 
thc Muslim historians too called thcm Romans and thcir empire 
Rome, I have donc likcwise. The imperial cnemy of thc newly- 
risen Islam was “Rome”, and Romc fought thc Muslims with 
“Romans”. 

I found this part of the work di^Hcult becausc thc material 
availablc on it was limited. Although thc battlcs fought in North 
Africa were contcmporaneous with othcr evcnts in or near the 
Arabian heartland. upon which volumes have becn written by thc 
carly chroniclcrs. therc is vcry littlc on North Africa; certainly 
not enough to pri^duce a full, living, blood-red picture. 1 also 
found this part confusing whcn Pirst approachcd, bccausc Muslim 
armies kept marching into Africa and then marching out and for- 
gctting all about Africa for ycars untO it was timc for them to march 
in again. It took quite a bit of study before a clear pattern emcrged 
to form a coherent picturc — a picture which has becn offcred to the 
rcadcr in this part and analysed for him in the last chapter of the 
book. 


But 1 thoroughly enjoyed the work* bccause of thc ncw pcoplc 
I had to study; the Berbers. I found them to be a fascinating pcople 
warlike, courageous, mercurial, unpredictable; backward but noble 
and beautiful: No pcople fought morc fierccly against Islam, 
and no pcoplc rosc in greater glory after being defeated, converted 
and absorbed by Islam. 
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By thc cnd of 1976 my work was done;the last chapter wriacn. 
AU that was needed now to complete thc project of this book was 
a visit to North Africa, but again the exigencies df seryice interve- 
ned and there was a long delay. It was not until late in the summer 
of 1977 that I was able to gct away from Ankara. 

I decided to visit Tunisia only, because it was only in Tunisia 
that a great battle was fought of which details are available. There 
was a good deal of fierce and bloody righting also in the region that 
is now Algeria and Morocco, but we have no details, not even 
precise locations, and since the purpose of my visits is to study the 
ground wherc thc battles wcre fought, that purpose would not be 
achieved except in Tunisia. It would be nice to visit Algeria and 
Morocco, mect scholars, see thc modem Maghreb, but thc likcly 
benents would not bc commensurate with thc likely expenditure 
of timc and moncy. 

1 Acw to Tunis on Monday, September 4, and upon settling 
down in my hotel scnt for Colonel Mohamed Gzara of the Ministry 
of National Defence. Hc had becn deputed by thc Govcmment of 
Tunisia to organise and superyise my visit. 1 was vety glad to 
mect this smart young armour officer, and wc went ovcr the plan of 
my visit which was to be put into effcct thc very ncxt day with a 
meeting with two Tunisian scholars: Professor Mohamed Pantar 
of the Department of Punic Archaeology and Professor Chabbouh 
Brahim of the University of Tunis. 

1 was impressed by the professional zeal and breadth of know- 
ledge of these still young intellectuals. 1 had an interesting 
exchange of ideas with thcm, from which I was undoubtedly thc 
gainer and in which many points of doubt were cleared up. 

On Wednesday moming I drove to Sousa and picking up an 
army captain as aide and guide went on to see Monasteer. Part 
of the way the road ran along the Mediterranean coast — a summer 
paradise dotted with hotels and beaches to which holiday makers 
Hock for sea, sun and sand. Anywhere that I stopped 1 saw a 
beautiful sea bordered by a beautiful beach, the beach covered with 
beautihil sand, the sand covered with beautiful people. At one 
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such placc, in Sousa, I wcnt into a hotcl - sand, sca and all - and 
took up rcsidcncc for two days. 

I drovc to thc high ground on thc coast ncar thc villagc of 
Aquda, about 10 milcs abovc Sousa, from which AbduUah bin 
Zubcir approaching Sousa in thc campaign of 45 Hijri (665 A.D) 
had lookcd upon thc Roman flcct riding at anchor and sccn thc 
Roman camp by thc bcach. Thc battlc in which Abdullah troun- 
ccd thc Roman lcgions of Niccphorus and drovc thcm with hcavy 
slaughtcr to thcir ships was fought whcrc modcm Sousa now 
stands and thc sitc of my hotcl was probably part of thc battlc- 
ficld. 


I visitcd thc city of Ocirowan, built by Uqba bin Nafc thirtccn 
ccnturics ago. I stoppcd and praycd at thc grave of a Companion 
by thc namc of Abu Zum*a al Balawi, who had bccn thc Holy 
Prophct’s barber, who had taken part in thc campaigns of Egypt 
and North Africa and now lics buried at Oeirowan. And I saw 
thc Mosque of Uqba bin Nafc. * 

It is a vcry largc mosquc, ccrtainly onc of thc largcst in North 
Africa, comprising a largc covered portion and an cvcn largcr open 
onc. Thc prescnt structurc is bclievcd to havc been built in the 
9th Ccntury. It docs not havc thc polished refinemcnt and the 
elaboratc decoration of thc grcat Oriental mosques, but it has a 
simplc elegance morc in keeping with thc spirit of thc dcscrt and the 
character of thc dcvout holy warrior who built the original. 

Thc most important single itcm on my programme in Tunisia 
was thc visit to Subctula, where the Muslims fought their first great 
battlc in North Africa, where King Gregory was killed and his 
daughtcr, thc bcautcous and talentcd Sabiyya, was taken as a prize 
of war by Abdullah bin Zubcir. (Thc townspcoplc insist that 
shc was namcd Sufctula, rathcr likc thcir town). Memorics of this 
hiatoric battlc arc kcpt slivc at Subctuia by an annual cclebration at 
which thcrc is much music and song and sacriHcing of shcep. 
Spccial prayers arc oiTered to commcmmorate the Muslim vict(5ry 
and thc old rcgalc thc young with tales of thc battle. It is in this 
manncr that thc account of thc battle has bcen passed down from 
fathcr to son over thc ccnturics, and whilc Tt varies in somc minor 
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detail from the writtcn accounts of thc historians, it is neveitheless 
accurate and makes military scnse. 

r* ^ official named Ammar Mohamedi — a 

tine digniTied, grey-haired Bcrbcr who, had hc Uvcd in timcs gone by, 

would havc bccn thc big chief of a mighty clan. Wc went to the 
battlcficld. not far from the town and climbed on to a small hill 
topped by an olive trcc, whcrc apparcntly many of thc Muslim 
woundcd had bccn treated for thcir wounds. Standing on this hill, 
Ammar gavc mc an account of thc Battlc of Subctula. 

This hill, which I have namcd Oiivc Hill in my narrative of thc 
battle in Chaptcr 15, was an exccllent viewpoint and I spcnt a long 
timc cxamining the fcfrain, going over the battle, relating various 
actions to the ground and adapting the account as I kncw it to the 
tcrrain as I now saw it. The battlcfield lookcd a bit diffcrent to 
what I had carlier imagincd but it all fittcd in bcautifully. I drew 
a map, thanked my guide and drovc back to Sousa. 

Thc folIowing day I retumcd to Tunis, wherc I was to spend 
two relathrcly quict days, working on my notes and doing a little 
sight-seeing. Thcn, on Sunday, Septembcr 11, my visit ended, 
my purpose accompUshcd, I got Into a plane of Tunisian Airlines to 
fly to Romc, whence I would take another Aight to Turkcy. 

My mind was fuU of mcmorics of an enjoyable stay in a plea- 
sant land of kind, Aicndly pcoplc - a land in which one is always 
secing blue: the blue sea, the blue sky, blue-painted doors and 
windows. I was conscious of the help that I had received from the 
Tunisian Ministry of National Defencc, in particular from Colonel 
Mohamed Gzara, without which my visit could not have bcen as 
succcssful as it was. And aU this had come to bc bccause of thc 
hclpful and cooperatWe attitude of the Tunisian Ambassador in 
Turkey, Salah Ladgham, and his Pirst Sccretary, Mohieddinc 
Mouakhar, who had handled my rcquest for help in carrying out 
this tour of Tunisia. 

As the plane rose from Carthage Airport and I iooked at the 
receding coastline of the Maghreb, I thought of the words of 
Prophet Muhammad, on whom be peace: 
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Thcrc wiU always bc a group of my followcrt in thc Maghrcb, 
iighting in thc way of thc Tmth. till thc coming of the Hour. 

Thit manuicript goct to prctt with a prayer of thanks to 
Almighty God who has madc thc work possiblc, with an cxpression 
of gratitudc to my wifc, Inge, for chccking thc draft and hclping 
in many othcr wayt, and with my dccp apprcciation of thc timc and 
labour dcvotcd to it by my faithfiil sccrcUry, Subcdar Abdul Sattar 
Shad, who has typcd thc manuscript. 


December, 1977 A. I. AKRAM 

Ankara, Turkcy. 
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A NOTE ON ARABIC NAMES 


A bricf explanation of the system of Arabic names would help 
thc rcader in undcrstanding the filial rclationship indicated by a 
namcd. It would also hclp him to understand why thc same person 
is known by so many differcnt names. 

An Arab (and this custom is still prevalent in some Arab 
societies) was known by three names. One was his own personal 
name, say Talha. Another was the name of his father, say 
AbduUah, and in this case he was known as Ibn or Bin Abdullah, 
i.c. Son of Abduliah. Thc third was the namc of his son, say Zcid. 
Thus hc could bc callcd Talha or Ibn Abdullah or Abu Zeid, the 
last bcing the most rcspcctful way of addressing a pcrson. * In 

ccrtain grammatical (brms Abu is cxprcsscd as Abi, and both havc 
bccn uscd in this book. 

Since thc father too would bc known by thc namc of a son, thc 
ion would at timcs havc a name Ukc Talha bin Abi Usman’ i.c. 
Talha, Son of thc Pather of Usman (Usman being a brolhcr of 
Talha). A man could evcn be known as Talha bin Abi Talha 
which, translatcd Uterally, mcans: Talha, Son of thc Pather of 

Talha. This may sound odd in EngUsh, but in Arabic it is normal, 
•nd in fact quitc charming. 

The same nile applies to women. A giri by the name of Asma 
would be known as Asma bint AbduUah, i.e. Daughter of 
AbduUah. And on becoming a mother she would be known as the • 
mother of her son or daughter, e.g. Umm Zeid, i.e. Mother of Zeid. 
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In thc pronunciation of Aiabic names finc cliffcrcncc8, as bct- 
ween S and Th or Z and Dh, have been ignored in this book. although 
to Arabs ^ese differences are vety real and the sound quite distinct. 
lo 8implify pronundation, sounds commonly uscd in Pakistan — S 
and Z - havc bccn uacd throughout thc book. 
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The Golden Ball 


The itocky young Artb sat on a ilo^ of the hiD, hii ihiewd, 
reitleis eyei Oickering over the landscape which stretched before 
him, and resting evcfy now and then upon the dock of camels which 
grazed contcntedly at thc foot of thc hill. A diort distanoe away 
stood the holy dty of Jenisalem. 

Rather short in stature (perhaps one could generously describe 
him as of medium height) thc Arab was broad-ihouldcred and 
strongiy built. A large forchcad rosc above big, black cycs and 
parted cycbrows. He had a widc mouth and a full beard, and was 
noticeable for his big, strong hands and his largc fect. Across his 
back was slung a powcrful bow vriule a quivcr full of arrows hung 
from his shoulder. Somcwhcre in his mid-twcntics, hc was known 
to his iriends as a man who could not be deceived. 

Thc Arab had travcllcd from Mccca with a trade caravan to 
buy and sell in Palestine, and hoped to do good buiiness. Thc 
members of thc caravan wcrc all his ftiends and took tums to look 
aftcr thc camels as thcy grazed, and this day it was the tum of this 
youngArab. It was thc middlc of a hot summer’s day. 

As thc Arab watched thc grazing flock, an old Egyptian appea- 
red from thc sidc upon thc ilopc of thc hill. Panting and pufflng, 
his throat parched from the dry midday hcat, the Egyptian approa- 
chcd thc Arab and asked for watcr to quench his thint. True to thc 
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traditions of dcacrt hospiulity, thc Arab offcrcd thc Egyptian thc 
watcrskin which hc carricd, and thc Egyptian drank his fill. His 
thirst quenchcd. hc lay down in thc shadc of a largc bush and fcU 
aslccp. Thc Arab watchcd him without intcrest. 

Suddcnly, from a holc in thc ground not far from whcrc thc 
Egyptian lay, appcarcd thc hcad of a snakc, to bc followcd momcnU 
latcr by thc cntirc body. It was an cnormous reptilc. Slowly it 
bcgan to slithcr towards thc slumbcring Egyptian; and as it moved, 
the Arab, with a fcw dcft iQOtions, brought his bow into action and 
Httcd an arrow to it. Thc snake was quitc closc to thc Egyptian 
whcn thc arrow of thc Arab flcw through thc air. A moment 
latcr, its body picrccd by thc Arab*s anow, thc scrpcnt writhed in 
agony on the hiUsidc. Thcn it lay stiU. Thc movemcnts of thc 
scrpcnt wcre not loud enough to disturb thc heavy slumbcr of thc 
Eg3q)tian, and thc Arab, who was known in his land as one of thc 
fincst archers of thc timc and thought nothing of hitting a moving 
Urget, resumed his silcnt vigil. 

Thc visitor Irom Egypt bclongcd to somc pricstly ordcr, but 
what his actual rank and appointment were wc do not know. Hc 
continucd to slccp. Aftcr a whilc, however, hc wokc up, fecling 
sufficicntly restcd, but as his cycs fcll upon thc big snake which lay 
dcad a fcw paccs away from him, its body translbccd by an arrow, 
he tumcd in bcwildcrmcnt towards thc Arab. In rcply to his* 

qucstion thc Arab told him simply that hc had killcd thc snakc 
with his arrow. 

The EgypUan rose to hit feet. Slowly he eame up to the Arab 
«nd. kisaed hlm on the head. “God has saved my Ufe twice by 

your hand.” he said, “once from thitst and once from this snake. 
What brings you to this land?*’ 

“I have comc with somc frknds to gain profit from tradc,** thc 
Arab replicd. 

“And what do you hope to makc as profit in your tradc?** 

‘1 hope to makc cnough to buy a camcl. 1 have two camels 
and hopc to acquire anothcr, to that I shaU possess thrcc camcls.** 
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The Egyptian pondered this for a while and then, anjuous to 
do something to repay thc good decd of the Arab, asked: “Do you 
know what is thc cost of a human Iifc among your pcoplc?** By 
this hc meant thc sum which one had to pay as blood-money for 
a man*s Iife. 

Thc Arab answered, “A hundrcd camcls.** 

This mcant littlc to the polishcd Egyptian who had dwelt all 
his life in the city and kncw nothing about financial deals in tcrms 
of camcls. “Wc arc not pcople of camcls,** hc said. “Wc arc pcople 
of dinars.** The dinar was thc gold piecc of the timc. 

The Arab did a quick calculation and said, “That would bc a 
thousand dinars.** 

“I am a stranger in this land,** thc Egyptian wcnt on. “1 havc 
comc to pray at thc Giurch of the Holy Sepulchre and to walk these 
hills for a month, in fulfilmcnt of a vow which 1 had madc. That 
timc has now passcd and I am about to retum. If you will follow 
mc to my country I givc you my word bcfore God that 1 shall give 
you thc cost of two human lives, becausc God saved my life twicc by 
your hand**. 

“What is your country?** askcd the Arab. 

“Egypt;and my city is known as AlcXandria**. 

I do not know your city, and I shall ncver cntcr it.** 

Thc Egyptian pcrsisted. “If you would only cntcr it you would 
know that ncvcr bcfore havc you cntcred a city likc it.** 

Thc Arab still hcsitatcd. Thc idea was so strangc and thc 
joumcy propoacd by thc Egyptian so far from his normal travel 
routcs that hc did not know what to makc of the Egyptian*s offer. 
Hc madc a tentative cnquiry: “And you will kccp your word? 
You make a solcmn promiae?** 

“Ycs,** afrirnied thc Egyptian. “I swcar by God to kecp my 
word and retum you safcly to your fricnds.** 
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“How long will wc bt iwiy?” 

*X)nc month,” answcred thc Egyptiin. ‘*For tcn diys you will 
trivcl with mc; tcn days you will spcnd with us; and you wfll take tcn 
days to ictum. I shall bc responsiblc for your safcty as wc go and 
will send someonc with you who will protcct you on your 
rctum.” 

The Aiib nccdcd timc to think about aU this. “Wait till I have 
consultcd my companions,’* hc said.^ 

Thc Arab wcnt back to his companions and told thcm what had 
passcd bctwccn him and thc Egyptian. Hc thcn proposcd that thcy 
wait for him for a month while hc visitcd Egypt, and in retum hc 
would give thcm half of whatever he gaincd from his joumcy. To 
this his companions agrccd; and it was also agrccd that anothcr Arab 
from the company would go with him to Egypt. 

Thc Atab, his companion and thc Egyptian sct off on thcir tcn 
days joumcy. Whcn thcy got to Alcxandria thc Arab was 
awc-struck by all that hc saw; thc magninccnt palaccs, thc 
splcndid buildings, thc vast populacc which thronged thc strccts, thc 

immensc wealth of thc grcat mctropolis. Tlic more hc saw thc niorc 
tic marvellcd at what hc saw. 

Thc Egyptian looked aftcr his guest with superb hospitality. 
And as it happcncd, thc visit of thc Arab coincidcd with an annual 
fcstival hcld in Alcxandria on which thc pcoplc would gathcr in the 
l^ppodromc - thc spadous sUdium of the city. In this fcstival, 
among othcr things, a strangc gamc, almost a ritc, would bc playcd by 
the noblcs of thc land. Whcn all the noblcmcn, thc princcs of thc 
land and the gcntry had got together, onc of thc nobles, acting as 
what wc would now call a batter, would strikc a goldcn ball and send 
it Aying in thc air. As thc ball camc down evcryone would cndca- 
vour to catch it in his 8lccvc, for it was bclicvcd that thc onc who 
caught thc goldcn ball in his slccvc would not dic till he had rulcd 
over Egypt. 

Thc Egyptian priest took his Aiab guest to thc fcstival. At 
thc appropiiate timc thc noblcman whosc duty it was to act as battcr 
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struck thc ball and sent it sailing in the air. Eveiyonc watchcd the 
goldcn ball in tensc cxpcctation and foIlowcd its path as it curvcd 
in the air and rctumcd to carth. Thc ball landed ncatly in the 
slceve of the Arab! 

For a fcw momcnts thcre was a stunncd silencc among thc 
spcctators. All those who had hopcd to rulc Egypt, in fact all who 
saw thc strangc cvent, weic dumbstruck. Thcn thcy bcgan to talk 
cxcitcdly among themselvcs. **Ncver has the ball provcd falsc 
exccpt this timc,’* thcy said to each othcr. **Do you sce this bcd- 
ouin luling ovcr us? This can ncvcr bc.**^ And thcy laughcd 
heartily at thc sccmingly comical situation. 

Littlc did thcy know, thcse ichned and polishcd gcntlemen of 
Egypt, as they laughcd at the simple Arab, that a quartcr of a 
ccntury latcr his namc would bc whispcred in fcar in thcir land. 
This Arab was th« hiturc conqucror of Egypt. His name was 
Anir bin Al Aas. 

* « • 

Amr bin A1 Aas was a Sahmi, in othcr words hc was from the 
dan of Bani Sahm. According to gencalogists, he was Amr, son of 
A1 Aas, son of Wail, son of Hashim, son of Sucid, son of Sahm 
(aftcr whom thc clan was namcd), son of Huseis, son of Kab, son 
of Luwa, son of Ghalib, son of Fahr, son of Malik, son of Nazar, 
son of Kinana. As was thc Arab custom of thc time, hc was also 
known by thc namc of his son, his flrst-bom, and thus was callcd 
Abu Abdullah, i.c. Father of Abdullah. Hc had thc distinction 
amongst thc Arabs of having marricd thc carlicst, at the agc of 12 
ycan, and of fathering a son, Abdullah, at 13.^ 

At the timc whcn Amr was visiting Alcxandria, the Prophet 
Muhammad, on whom bc the blcssings of Allah, was being drivcn 
from pillar to post by thc unbelicving Qurcish at Mccca. This was 
in thc ycars picceding the migration to Madina. Amr was himsclf 
one of thc most unyielding opponents of Islam and strained cvery 
ncrvc to dcstroy thc mission of Muhammad as thc last of God*s 
apostles. Hc cven wishcd to kill Muhammad. He oncc wcnt to 
Abyssinia in pursuit of a group of Muslims who had bccn pcrmittcd 
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by thc Holy Prophet to migrate to that country in ordcr to escape 
the peraecution of thc inhdels» but Ainr’s erTorts to inAuence thc 
Negus of Abyssinia against thc Muslims proved fruitlcss. 

Whcn thc Holy Prophct migratcd to Madina in what was 
Utcr to bc numbcred as thc Tirst ycar of thc Hijra. pcacc prcvailcd 
for a whilc. but in thc ycars that followed a scrics of battlcs was 
fought bctwecn thc Muslims at Madina and thc unbclicvcrs of 
Mccca, in all which Amr bin A1 Aas took part. At thc Battlc of 
Uhud in 3 ttjri, Amr commanded the Qureish cavalry whilc Khalld 

bin A1 Walccd. who tumcd a ncar-victory of tJic Muslims into tlicir 
dcfcat. aervcd undcr him as commandcr of a squauron. And so 
Amr’s war against Islam wcnt on; but at no timc did he gain any 
succcss. His brother. Hisham. and his son. AbduUah. bccamc 
Muslims while hc himself pcrsisted in his hostility to Islam. 

Amr was a vcry clear-hcaded and shrcwd fcUow. It took him 
timc to see thc truth of Prophct Muhammad’s mcssagc. but oncc 
hc had sccn it his rcsolve to acccpt Islam was unshakeable. Latc 
in thc month of Muharram. 8 Hijri. hc set ofr from Mccca with thc 
purpose of submitting to thc Holy Prophct. and whom should hc 
cncounter on thc way but Khalid. also travclling with thc samc 
purposc. Thcse rnen. who wcrc later to bc known as thc fincst 
niihtary minds of thc timc, got to Madina and wcnt to makc thcir 
submission to thc Prophct. Pirst Khalid madc his. and thcn it 
was thc tum of Amr. Thc Prophct cxtcndcd his hand towards 
Amr for him to hold and swear upon. Amr hcld thc Prophet’s 
hand and took thc oath of allcgiancc, but cunning as hc was, sought 
to get fuU advanuge from his convcrsion. “Do I swear allcgiancc,’’ 
hc askcd, “on thc understanding that my past sins arc forgiven? I 
shall thcn know that 1 start in Islam with no sins against mc.” 

Thc Prophct replicd: ”0 Amr, Islam wipcs out whatcver was 
bcforc it of crror. wd thc Migration wipcs out whatevcr was bct- 
wccn it and Islam.” By thcsc words thc Prophct meant thc timc 
bctwccn now and when he first bcgan to preach Islam at Mccca. 

In this manner Amr bin A1 Aas cntcicd the univcrsal brothcrhood 
of Islam. 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: pp 181,251. 
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Hc was sent on a numbcr of expcditions by the Prophct and 
he carried out his missions cfflcicntly, though there were no major 
military actions. He was happy to bc in Madina, which had an 
atmospherc of hope and action. For a man of his rcstlcss nature 
Madina offercd a bcttcr opportunity for action than Mecca with 
its rigid, backward-looking adhercncc to idol-worship. 

Aftcr thc dcath of the Holy Prophet in Rabi-ul-Awwal, 11 
Hijri, the Aames of apostasy thrcatencd the new statc of Islam. 
Abu Bakr, thc first Caliph of Islam, fonTicd 11 corps to deal with 
the rebcls in various parts of thc Arabian Peninsula. deuOs of which 
can bc read in The Sword of Allah. Amr bin A1 Aas was appointed 
to command one of thesc corps and was scnt to the north, to opcrate 
ncar the Syiian bordcr, where be 8evcrely punished ccrtain scctions 
of the big tribc of Kalb which had aposUtised. Aftcr thc aposUsy 
had bccn crushed hc was scnt by Abu Bakr to Uman, and hc was 
thcrc when the Caliph decidcd to invade Syria. 

This was in carly 13 Hijri (carly 634 AD). Encouraged by 
the 8UCCCS8CS of Khalid against the Pcrsians in lraq. Abu Bakr 
made up his mind to conquer Syria and issued a call to arms. He 
also wrote to Amr to rcturn to Madina and take part in thc Syrian 
Campaign. In reply Amr wrotc: ”I am onc of the arrows of Allah. 
Shoot it where you will.”^ After this he likcd to caU himself the 
Arrow of Allah, but thc titlc did not bccomc as gcnerally famous 
as Kahiid’s title of Sword of Allah. Amr did, howcvcr, think of 
him8clf as God’8 arrow, and the thought did him no harm. 

In thc war in Syria, and specially in Palestine, Amr covcred 
himsclf with glory. As commandcr of a corps hc fought in most of 
thc battles which took place in that land, including Ajnadein, 
Damascus. Yarmuk and othcrs, and not only did hc provc him8clf 
a rcdoubUble fighter but was acknowlcdged as thc ablcst and nK>8t 
succcsshil general in Syria afier Khalid. When thc conquest of 
Palestine was complete and pcace had bcen restorcd in Syria and 
Palcstinc in 17 Hijri (about 638 AD), hc was appointcd govcmor of 
Palcstine and showcd uncommon ability and wisdom in adminis- 
tering the provincc. 

1. Tabari: vol 2. p 588. 
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But he never Torgot Alexandria. While going to Egypt and 
coming back, he had taken a good look at the approachei and the 
general condition of the land. He had seen the open nature of the 
terrain, the rivers and canals being the only obstacles to movement. 
He had seen the wealth which awaited a conquering army. Whe- 
ther after the episode of the golden ball he had any premonition of 
destiny or imagined hiiTuelf as truly the future conqueror of Egypt, 

we do not know. But after his conquest of Palestine, Egypt once 
again came to the forefront of his mind and he began to see him- 
8elf as a man who would open a new chapter in the military history 
of Islam. And he thought of Egypt as a plum, ripe for plucking, 
waiting for him. 

When in the beginning of 18 Hijri (639 AD) Syria was struck 
by the plague of Amawas. which killed the Muslim Commander-in- 
Chief and several generals, Amr bin A1 Aas had to quickly Uke * 
command of the army. And this gave him thc opportunity he 
needed to put his ideas about Egypt before Umar, the Caliph of 
the time. 
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The plague of Amawas struck in January or Eebruary 639 
(Muhanam or Safar 18 Hijri) and ravaged Syria and Palestine. 
The Muslim army 5 uffered terribly fromithe onslaught of the plague 
and twcnty thousand people fcU beforc its foul breath. It decimated 
Muslims and Christians and Jcws and nonc was safc from its diseased 
dutchcs. Evcn Abu Ubcida, who was conunandcr of thc Muslim 
army in Syria, and two of his corps commandcrs - Shurahbecl bin 
Hasana and Yazced bin Abi Sulyan - dicd of the conUgion; and 
it is said that Khalid. who was a much married man, lost forty 
sons in thc plague of Amawas. Thc suffcrings of the Mushms 
continued until Amr bin A1 Aas, thc only surviving onc of thc 
original corps commandcrs who had invaded Syria, took command 
of thc army and moved it quickly from thc plains to thc hilly arca 
of Syria whereithc air was cleaner and the watcr purcr. This saved 
thc Muslim army which having annihilatcd many Roman armies in 
Syria, would itsclf have becn annihilated by thc plague. 

Having savcd thc Muslims from dcstruction, Amr remained in 
command of thc army in Syria and Palcstinc with his hcadquartcrs 
at Jabia, a cantonment constructcd by Abu Ubeida a little north 
of thc plain of Yarmuk. And it was as army commandcr that hc 
received Caliph Umar when in latc 18 Hijri, hc came on one of his 
four visits to thc westem province of Islam. 

Umar had leamed to be careful with Amr bin A1 Aas. Hc 
knew that hc was desling with an unusually sharp mind, onc whom 
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Caliph Abu Bakr had caUed “the shrewdest of the Qureiah”.‘ Amr 
was urtdoubtedly one of the ablest nien in the MusUm world and 
was a master not only of the clean Hghting of war but also of the 
dirty scrapping of politics. He would proudly proclaim that no 
one had ever tricked him; and no one ever had. Apart from his 

«Huence, as in fact many 
Ambs did. He was a great talker. though uiUike many talkers 
what he said mad sense. It is reported that whenever Umar met 
a man who would not stop talking, he would say: “Glory be to 
Him who created you and created Amr bin Al Aas.”^ 

The Caliph and his Army Commander in the west met at Jabia 
where Umar had travelled to see his troops. The year 18 Hiiri 
was coming to an end. Amr began to work on the Caliph. Two 
years ewlier, after Jerusalem had surrendered to Umar, Amr had 
broached the subject tentatively but there had bcen no encourage- 
ment from the Caliph. Now he set about his task in right eamest 
T^e two conferred separately. and the general outlined his ideas 
about conquering Egypt. He ended with the words: “O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, permit me to march on Egypt. |f you 
TOnquer it. it will be a source of strength and sustenance for the 

Muslims. It is the richest of lands on earth and the weakest in 
defendmg itself.” 

The Caliph was not convinced. He teared for the sarety of 
the Mudims and was averse to Amr’s plan for the invasion of 
mt and like Egypt. He tended to be cautious in military matters 
As a matter of fact, although the armies of Islam made great con- 
quests durmg the time of Umar, many of these were due to the 
^essure of his generals rather than his own wish to expand the 
tomam of Islam. In the north-east Umar had held Sad bin Abi 
Waqqas back after he had defeated the Persians at Oadisiyya 
and Ctesiphon. and it was only when provoked by Persian counter- 
atucks that he allowed the Muslims to go on to the Imal battle 
agamst the Ptisians at Nihawand. In the west he had reruscd 
permiaion to Muawia to invade Cyprus. He did not wish to ex- 
tend Muslim armies beyond the point where he was sure of holding 
ras gams. And now this stocky, a ggressive general was trying to 
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draw him inlo another venturc — one which could be TraugiU with 
danger. 

But Amr persisted and brought his eIoquence into full play. 
He continued to press his case, emphasising how easy it was to 
conquer Egypt and what tremendous benent would accrue from its 

conquest to the state of Islam, until at last Umar relented. Amr 
could proceed on the campaign with 4,000 men.* This was not 
much of a force, but Amr had himself made the operation seem so 
easy that he could not very well ask for more troops, and was in 
any case not going to do so for fear that the Caliph might call off 
the operation altogether. And Umar, for his part, preferred to 
send a relatWely small force to Egypt so that in case of disaster, 
MusLim losses would be limited. This was the smallest force ever 
sent by Islam to conquer a foreign land. 

The Caliph said: ^‘Go, and I shall seek Allah*s guidance in 
the matter of your going. You will shortly receive a letter from 
me, if AUah wills it. And if it reaches you before you have entered 
Egypt or part of it, and I instruct you to tum back from Egypt, 
then tum back. But if you have entered it before my letter reaches 
you, then go forward and seek Al]ah*s help and depend upon Him 
for succour.”^ 

This was all that Amr needed. He set off from Jabia that very 
night with four thousand stalwarts. 

a a a 

Umar was left alone with his fears. He began to have second 
thoughts, and the more he thought the more apprehensive he grew 
about the consequences of the venture into which Amr was going 
to plunge himself. He felt that he had let himself be talked into a 
campaign for which he really had no desire. But having reluctantly 
given permission to Amr to invade Egypt, he was now reluctant to 
withdraw that permission. 

The fol]owing day he mentioned to Usman (who was later to 
succeed him as Caiiph) that he had permitted Amr bin Ai Aas to 
march on Egypt, and Usman*s response did nothing to calm his 
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fcira. “O Comintnder of the Faithful.’* said Uiman. “Amr is 
an ambitious man and lovc8 to havc his own conimand. I fcar 
that he will go without security and without sufficicnt strcngth and 
wiU lead the MuMims to thcir destruction in pursuit of an oppor- 
tumty without any aamrance of succcss.**^ 

It took Umar only a little more time to make up his mind 
that he was not going to have anything to do with Egypt. So he 
wrotc to Amr: ‘*You have marchcd to Egypt with those who are 
with you. In there is a multitude of Romans whilc thc mcn with 
you are fcw. If this lcttcr rcaches you before you have entered 
Egypt, tum back. But if it reaches you aftcr you have entered it, 
then proceed, and know that I shall hclp you.**^ 

Umar sealed thc lettcr and gavc it to a man namcd Uqba bin 
Amr, who would act as th^ Caliph's mcssengcr. Umar told him to 
ride with all speed in thc wakc of the small army of Amr bin A1 
Aas, catch up with the general, if possible before hc entercd Egypt, 
and hand him the lettcr. Uqba took lcave of thc Caliph and set 
off on a fast camel in pursuit of Amr. He was aware of the con- 
tcnts of thc letter and knew that his ridc was a historic one, that 
thc fiite of Egypt and of the Muslim army preparing to invade it 
dcpended on this ride - his race with Amr bin A1 Aas for the 
Egyptian border. And Amr, fearfu] of thc posaibility of thc Caliph 
counter-manding his earlier order, movcd fast towards Egypt. Hc 
had got to Rafah, a little short of thc Egyptian frontier, whcn thc 

CaHph’s messenger caught up with him and offcrcd him the CaUi>h*s 
lctter. 


Amr was not thc man to lct thc fcars of Umar, which he rc- 
garded as quite unjustified, dcter him from thc vcnture he had set 
his hcart upon. Hc was dctcrmincd to takc Egypt and his shrcwd 
undcrstanding of thc working of the CaUph’s mind left him in no 
doubt as to thc contents of the CaUph*s lettcr. Significaiitly, Rafah 
was notorious at thc time as a town of thievcs, it bcing said that 
cvcn the dogs of Rafah were morc thievish than dogs of othcr 
places. And Amr*s ne xt action was characteristic of the man. 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: pp 57-8 

2. IM p. 57. AcconUnc to Baluuiri (p 214) thc C^h ictiuUy wrote 
Amr a vtry rude letter. It ii quite pooibte. 

3. Yaqut:vol2,p7%. 
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He ordeicd thc mcsscngcr to kecp thc lcttcr for a whilc and sct his 
small army in motion again. A fcw hours latcr thcy had reached 
thc small town of Shajratcin, bctwecn Rafah and Areesh, which 
he kncw was thc first town of Egypt and marked its bordcr. He 
confirmed this by questioning onc of thc local inhabitants. 

Amr thcn scnt for the mcsscngcr, took the lctter, opencd and 
rcad it. It was as hc had suspected. Hc tumcd to thc Musiims 
who stood around him and, innoccntly, asked: “Do you not know 
that this town is in Egypt?** “Ycs,** thcy rcpUcd. He thcn told 
thcm about thc CaUph*s instructions to him, and added: “His 
lctter did not reach mc until aftcr wc had entcrcd Egypt. So march 
on and seek AUah’8 blessings.**^ 

• • ♦ 

Somc ycars latcr, aftcr thc MusUms had conqucrcd many lands, 
CaUph Umar wrotc to a certain wcU-known scholar: “Wc arc 
Arabs, and God has ghrcn us victory ovcr thc Itmds. Wc must 
take posscssion of thc earth and inhabit thc lands and thc citics. 
So describc to mc thc citics, thcir cUmatc and thcir dweUings. and 
what cffect thcir soil and thcir cUmate havc upon thc inhabitants.** 

In leply the scholar wrotc: “Know, 0 Commandcr of thc 
Faithful, that AUah Most High has divided thc carth into paits: 
thc cast, the wcst, thc north and thc south .** 

He wcnt on to dcscribc thc variou8 lands conqucrcd by Islam, 
and ihcn he camc to Egypt. “As for Egypt, it is a spacious and 
low-lying land. It is thc country of the pharaohs and thc homc of 
tyrants. It is only praiseworthy bccause of thc virtuc of its NUc. 
Its dcfcct8 outnumbcr its attiactions: its air is motionlcss, its heat 
intcnsc, its mischicf dcstructivc. It dcadcns thc colour, corrupts 
thc intcUigcncc and increascs angcr. It is a minc of gold and 
jcwels and cmcralds and wealth. 

“It is a land of crops. It fattens thc body and darkcns thc skin 
and lcngthcns Ufc. In its pcoplc thcrc is cunning and dishoncsty 

1. According to Yiqut (vol 3 p 661 Arecih wm the last town of Syrii; 

iccording to Ytqubi (A1 Buldan: p 330) it wai thc first of Egypt. 1 hive 

Uken the latter veriion as correct. 

2. Ibn Abdul Hakmm: p 57;BaUzuri: p 214; Yaqut: vol 4, p 894. 
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and wickcdnc» and guilc and dcccit. Lo, it ia a land to gain, not 
a land to live in, becauac of the ncamcas of ita miachicf and thc 
abundancc of ita cYil.”^ 

Thc Araba kncw a good dcal about Egypt, but a good deal of 
what thcy kncw was fancy and lcgend rathcr than fact. Somc of 
thcac lcgcnds arc cxtremely intcrcsting and will bc narratcd at 
placcs in this book - offcred by this writcr without comment. Thc 
Holy Prophct is known to have had a soft spot for Egypt and dcs- 
cribcd it as “thc treasure-houae of Allah upon thc carth.”^ Hc is 
also rcportcd to havc said, “Whocvcr wishcs to scc paradise or 
look upon thc likes of it on carth. lct him look at thc land of Egypt 
whcn its crops arc grccn and its fruits are ripc.”^ 

Thc only onc who had first hand knowlcdgc of Egypt was 
Amr bin A1 Aas, and hc had acquircd it by travelling to Alcxandria 
in his younger days. In a vague sort of way, howcver, all kncw 
that Egypt was a vast land with immcnae wcalth and that it had a 
history of civilization and refincment unequallcd«in thc world. 
(^ographically, thc country strctchcd north-south from Arccsh 
to Aswan, and cast-west from Eila (now EOat in thc Gulf of Aqaba) 
to Barqa (ncar thc prescnt Bcnghazi). And this was thc land which 
Amr set out to conqucr in late 18 Hijri (latc 639 AD). He was 48 
ycars of agc.^ 


• • • 

Wc will not go into thc history of thc land which thc Muslims » 
wcrc now to invade. The history of Egypt is too long and too 
complcx to bc summariscd in a fcw pagcs. So wc wiU takc Egypt 
as it was in the year 639 and hopc that thc readcf has somc know- 
lcdgc of its andcnt past strctching ovcr more than four thousand 
years of recordcd history bcforc thc arrival of the Muslims. As a 
mattcr of intcrest, liowever, the charming lcgcnd of thc settlement 
of Eg^rpt aftcr the Plood, as noted by Muslim chroniclcrs, is given 
bclow. It may be, and probably is, nothing more than a legend. 

1. Matudi;Afiin4/;vol 2,pp 62-3. 

2. Suyutirp 17. 

3. Ibidip 16. 

4. Theie ire miny yariationi in the date cif the itmrt of the campaign in 
Egypt. I have choaen one which makes aenie to roe. 
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The Reluctant CaUph 


The Prophet Noah had three sons (according to some accounts, 
four); Sam, Ham and Yafls. Early one moming, and this was 
aftcr the Plood, he was praying to God to bcstow upon his sons and 
thcir progeny succcss and all thc good things of life. Suddenly God 
told him that Hc would. Delightcd at thc divine rcsponsc to his 
prayers and eagcr to tcll his sons and thcir sons the good ncws, he 
caUcd to them. They werc aU fast asleep and none awoke except 
Sam. He in tum caUed his sons but of them also none awoke 
except onc namcd Arfakhshad. Sam and Arfakhahad — father and 
son — camc running to Noah. Noah prayed to God for His blcss- 
ings upon thcsc two and their desccndents. 

Noah then caUed to Ham who had not responded to the 
earlier caU. Ham mcrely tumcd ovcr and wcnt on slecping. His 
sons did not pay any attcntion eithcr to thc old man's caU, but his 
grandson, Misr, son of Baisar, son of Ham, heard the caU and camc 
up rurming. Noah was deUghtcd to see his young grcat-grandson. 
He placcd his hand upon thc boy's hcad and praycd to God to bless 
him and his progcny, to scttle him in a fine land which would bc the 
mother of lands, whose rivcr would bc thc grcatest of rivcn, to givc 
him thc bcst of everything and to make thc earth subservient unto 
him. 


God scttled Misr, along with others of his clan, in Egypt, and 
aUottcd him aU the land whkh lay bctwccn Arccsh and Aswan and 
bctwccn Barqa and EUa. Misr buUt the city of Mcmphis, which 
was thc first city buOt aftcr thc Plood, and becamc thc fathcr of thc 
Copts. Aftcr him this land camc to bc caUcd Misr, which is thc 
namc by which Egypt is known in thc world of Islam.^ 

And AUah knows bcst! 


1 . 


Ibn Abdul Hakam; pp 7-9 
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The March to Memphis 


The Musliins marched to Memphis. It was a mounted march, 
the men riding their camels and leading their horaes, ready to change 
their mounts at a moment’s notice should the sudden appearance 
of an enemy require military action. This was the way of the Arab 
march when long distances had to be covered. The column plodded 
through the wildemess of sand, along the beaten trail, traversing 
the banenness of the northem reaches of the Sinai Desert. But 
the desert held no terrors for these hard-faced, hawk-eyed men, 
for they were warriors of the desert. 

The soldiers marched on, on their lips a prayer to Allah for 
succour, in their hearts a trust in their commander which only the 
best of commanders can eam. They marched with an assurance 
bom of victory in the field — victory in a dozen battles where they 
had made the mighty Roman bite the dust. These men who 
marched into Egypt weie victorious men; they belonged to an army 
of conquerors. 

The regiments of this army did not have battle honours 
emblazoned upon their standards. It was not the custom of the 
time. Had it been so, their standards would have bent under the 
weight of their glory. Among their battle honours they would have 
counted such names as Ajnadein, Beisan and Yaqusa, names like 
Emessa, Qinassareen and Maij-ur-Rum, such terrible names as 
Yarmuk — the battle of the century, the greatest clash between 
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Islam and Oiristendom, in which a Roman army of 150,000 men 
had been squarely beaten in battle, its soldiers slaughtered in large 
numbers, its remnants driven in disorder from the field. Khalid, 
the Sword of AUah, had commanded the Muslim army and Yarmuk 
had been the high-water-mark of his career, his rendezvous with 
destiny. But Amr and his men had also played a prominent part 
in that battle. They had formed the corps on the Muslim right, 
had seen some of the roughest fighting of the six-day battle and 
had come out of it with fiying colours. And now, irom Shajratein, 
these tigeis of the desert, these hardened veterans of countless battles 
who did not know the meaning of defeat, marched towards 
the heart of Egypt. 

On the same moming, after a short joumey of 6 miles, they 

arrived at Areesh, thc (irst proper town of Egypt. It was a rinc town, 
some sort ot a seat ot govemmental authority. In pharaonic times it 
had held the frontier garrison of Egypt, but now it had no troops. 
Thc Muslims arrivcd at Arecsh to find themselves overtaken by the 
feast of Id-ul-Adha and the annual pilgrimage to Mecca which 
commemorates the profferred sacrifice of Ismail by Prophet 
Abraham: thc lOth of Zul Haj, 18 ffijri, (Deccmbcr 11,639). Thc 
Muslims offered sacriBces; Amr bin A1 Aas slaughtered a ram. 

The Muslims were in no hurry. Having got into Egypt, Amr 
needed time to rinalise his plans, and his soldiers lingered at Areesh, 
oelebrating the feast for several days. Meanwhile the Roman 
authorities at Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, came to know of 
the invasion of their land, prepared forces for action and-took 
counter-measures to oppose the advance of the Muslims. These 
measures included the reinforcement of Parma, thcir most advanced 
garrison. (See Map 1). 

The Muslims resumed their march and some time in the latter 
ha]f of Zul Haj (December) arrived at Parma, a place which in 
Roman times had been known as Pelusium. It was the key to 
Egypt, because all invasions from Asia had to pass through this 
place and it opened up all routes into the interior — to A]exandria 
and to Memphis. It was an awful place, known f6r its bad climate 
and its bad water, as a result of which its inhabitants were pale and 
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thin.^ But it was a strongly fortified town which could be suppiied 
by sea when besieged by land, and was marmed by a Roman garri* 
son of unknown strength. 

Parma was ihe Tirst place in Egypt where the Muslims encoun- 
tered resistance, and the resistance proved tenacious. The Romans 
were determined to fight on for as long as their supplies lasted, 
and since the Romans commanded the sea and could supply the 
garrison without interference by the Muslims, they had a good 
chance of holding out inderinitely. 

The Muslims laid siege to the town from the landward side 
but could do nothing to prevent entrance and exit by sea. The 
siegc wcnt on for ncarly two months, with sally and counter-sally, 
and thc Romans fought stubbomly and repulsed cvcry assault by 
thc Muslims. Pinally, Parma was taken by storm. A Muslim 
assault group icd by Useifa bin Wa’la assaulted the fort and cap- 
turcd the gate, through which thc rest of the army pourcd into thc 
town. Roman rcsistance collapsed aimost immediately. This 
nappencd about thc middlc of Safar, 19 Hijri (mid-Fcbruary, 640). 

As Farma fcll, news of thc Roman loss sprcad across Egypt. 
This was the first military cncountcr betwccn Roman Egypt and 
Islam and mct thc same fatc which had befallen othcr non-Muslim 
forces which had stood in the path of the great thrust of Islam. 
Whcn ncws of thc cvent was brought to Alexandria, thc people of 
thc city wcrc shockcd to hcar of it. Thc gateway to Egypt was 
open, and a new invader had broken into their ancient land. 

But to Benjamin, Bishop of Alexandria, the fall of Farma 
came as no surprise. He had foIlowed with interest the progress 
of Muslim armies across parts of the Persian and Roman Empires 
and had foreseen the collapse of the Romans under the onslaught 
of thc followcrs of Muhammad. Benjamin heard of thc fall of 
Farma and at oncc wrotc to his followcrs — thc Copts of Egypt 
that Roman rulc would not last, that thc empire of thc Romans 
was coming to an end, and that th^ should throw in their lot with 
the commander of the Mudim army. 

1 . 

2 . 
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MAP I: THE NILE DELTA 
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The March to Memphis 


MeanwhOe the Muslims moved on from Farma. They faced 
some opposition from Roman rearguards but the resistance was 
half-hearted and Amr was able to brush it aside with little di^Oculty 
and practically no loss. Along the eastern fringe of the NUe delta 
marched the Muslims, overcoming what little opposition the de- 
fenders were able to offer, untU in aboul the middle of Rabi-ul- 
Awwal (mid-March) they arrived at BUbeis, forty mUes from 
Memphis, to find another fortress and another Roman garrison 
barring their path. 

4 

At BUbeis took place the second major military action of the 
campaign. The Romans again defended the fort stubbornly, but 
unluckUy for them supplies had not been stored for a prolonged 
siege; and when the Musdims sunounded the town and settled down 
to starving the defenders into submission, the Romans knew that 
resistance was hitUe. A month after the arriva] of the Muslims 
the garrison of BUbeis laid down its arms. Here too the Romans 
and the Egyptians were surprised, and pleasantly so, at the generous 
treatment meted out to them by the Muslims.' They had not known 
of such humane conquerors. 

Having scen to the formalities of surrender and the adminis- 
trative arrangements necessary for the conquered territory, Amr 
marched on. There was again light opposition from the Romans 
which caused some delay but no serious action impeded the Musiim 
march to Memphis. Some time in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 19 Hijri 
(May, 640 AD), bypassing Heliopolis ‘on their Ieft, the Muslims 
came in sight of the towers of Babylon. There, in front of them, 
stood Misr! 

e * * 

Egypt was peopled by the Copts. They were the original in- 
habitants of the land. Others too had come to inhabit Egypt and 
call it home — Nubians, Berbers, Greeks, Arabs — but a large 
majority of its people was Coptic. They were the real, the true 
Egyptians. The name Copt meant, simply, Egyptian, and was 
derived from Ihe Greek AIGUPTIOS. The derivation was origi- 
naUy rendered as Kibt but was later improved to Copt. Among 
the early Muslim historians too these people are sometimes referred 
to as Qibt. 
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The MusHm Conguest of Egypt md North Afiica 

When Heniciius, Emperor of the Byzantine Empire, or Eastem 
Rome as historians have called it, or just Rome as the Muslims knew 
it, reconquered Egypt from the Persians in 631, he appointed as 
Patriarch of Alexandria and head of the civil administration in Egypt a 
man whom the Muslims knew as Maqauqas. His actual name was 
Cyrus — Jureij to Musiim historians.^ According to some historians 
he was a Greek; according to others a Copt. Most of the evidence, 
however, supports his being a Copt, and he had been treated 
accordingly in this book. 

As a churchman, Maqauqas was supreme in Egypt — head of 
the Coptic branch of the Christian Church, and in his civii and 
poiiticai capacity he was the Viceroy or Govemor of Egypt. There 
is no need to confuse the reader by confronting him with Roman 
administrative tities iike consui, proconsui, prefect, etc; it is enough 
for him to know that the position of Maqauqas was that of Yiceroy 
of Egypt on behaif of the Roman Emperor. With his capitaJ 
at Alexandria and armed with religious and temporal authority 
this man ruled over Egypt. He even had at his cali a sizable Roman 
army led by able generals, which he could use when required to 
enforce the Roman law and maintain the Roman peace. When 
Maqauqas spoke, he spoke for the Emperor; and he spoke for all 
Egypl. 

Twelve years before the march of the Musiims into Egypt, in 
the beginning of the 7th year of the Hijra, Prophet Muhammad 
had addressed letters to the rulers of lands which bordered Islam, 
and sent these letters with envoys specially chosen for the task. 
These envoys spoke the language of the nations to which they were 
sent, and the ietters they carried were letters of invitation to join 
the new faith of Islam. Letters were sent, among others, to 
Chosroes Parwez of Persia, Emperor Heraciius of Byzantium and 
the Negus of Ethiopia (known to the Muslims as Najjashi). A 
letter was also sent by the Holy Prophet to Maqauqas. It was 
carried by a Muslim named Hatib bin Abi Balta*a and it read: 

In the name of Allah, the BeneHcent, the Merciful. From 
Muhammad, Messenger of Aiiah, to Maqauqas, Lord of the 

1. Suyuti:p 254. 
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Copts. Peace be upon whosoever foIlow8 the guidance. 1 
invite you to Islam. Submit to Isiam and be at peace. lf 
you accept Islam, Allah will reward you twice. 

By this the Prophet meant the reward of this world and the 
reward of the next. In the next part of his letter he quoted a Quranic 
verse 


*X) Peopie of the Book, come to the call which is the 
same for us and for you: that we will not worahip anyone 
but Ailah, and not associate partners with Him, and not 
take some from amongst ourseWes as gods apart from Allah. 
And if you tum to us, declare: **We bear witness that we 
are Muslims.”^ 

This letter was brought by Hatib into the presence of Maqauqas 
at Alexandria. The ruler of Egypt took the Prophet's letter and 
read it; then remained silent for a few minutes, lost in thought. 
He had heard a great deal about Muhammad and his message and 
all that the Apostle had suffered in the cause of the new faith. 
Suddenly he shot a question at Hatib, hoping to catch him off 
balance: “lf he is a prophet, what prevents him hom sending 

curses upon me and thus overcoming me?" 

Calmly the envoy replied, “What prevented Jesus, son of 
Mary, from sending curses upon those who opposed him, to have 
done what was to be done?” 

Maqauqas fell silent again and Hatib began a short but eloquent 
speech about Moses and Jesus and Muhammad and the new faith 
of Islam. He ended with the words; “Our call to you to folIow 
the Quran is no different to your call to the People of the Torah to 
follow thc Bible. Wc do not forbid you thc reiigion of Jesus; rather 
we urge it upon you.”^ 

Maqauqas asked a number of searching questions about the 
Prophct and about Islam, which Hatib answered with skill. Thcn 
thc cnvoy was lcd out of<the presence of thc Patriarch. Maqauqas 
would not become a Muslim. Either hc was not sufhciently con- 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 46. 

2. Suyuti: pp 97-8; Ibn Abdul Hikam: p 46. 
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vinced of the truth of Islam or he was too closcly wedded to the 
Coptic Church of which he was lord and master; or, as he himself 
professed, he feared that his co-religionists would not follow him 
and therc might bc a serious rift which would bring harm to his 
native land. But hc thought wcll of the Prophet of thc Dcsert, and 
he thought wcU of the Prophct*s emissary. 

Maqauqas rctumcd Hatib with a courteous lctter to thc Prophct 
and with thc cmissary hc sent a number of gifts to thc Prophct: 
two beautiful Coptic girls, a mule, an ass, a robc and a jar of honcy. 
Thc Prophct kcpt one of thc girls, Maria, for himsclf and gave 
the othcr, Scerccn, to a Companion. Maria in duc course bccamc 
thc mothcr of thc Prophet’s son Ibrahim, who dicd when hc was 
16 months old. Thc mule was given the namc of Duldul and thc 
ass Yafur, and both bccame tlic Prophct’8 favourite mounts. Thc 
honcy was consumed with much pleasure. 

Tlie Holy Prophet used to refcr to thc Copts as’thc in-laws of 
thc Arabs, and Maria was not thc only reason for this. But morc 
of that later. 


* * * 

Egypt is thc gift of thc NUe. It is virtuaUy thc NUc. It is 
the NUc which has made it what it is and whatever it has been. 
Without thc NUe which separates the Wcstem Desert of Egypt 
from its Eastem Desert, aU Egypt would be as barren as its dcserts- 
Tit only for thc habitation of Uzards and nomads. Coming through 
Upper Egypt, i.e. thc south, thc NUc is a mighty river at Mcmphis 
which forms thc boundary bctwccn Uppcr Egypt and thc Delta. 
The delta is Uke a triangle with sidcs more than 100 mUcs long, 
with its apex at Memphis and its base on the Mediterranean coast 
from Alexandria to Tinnccs. A littlc bclow Mcmphis thc NUc 
splits into two main channels; onc tuming north-wcst to Rashecd 
(Rosetta) and thc othcr north-cast to Dimyat (Damietta). But 
apart from thcse two main channels, countlcss streams and distribu- 
tarics criss-cross thc dclta, carrying thc sUt-laden watcrs of thc NUe 
to thc farms of Egypt. (Sce Map 1). 

Thc two biggest citics of Egypt wcrc Memphis and Alexandria. 
The lattcr, foundcd by Alcxander thc Great, was thc capital of 
Egypt at thc timc of the MusUm invasion and was in an intemational 
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scnsc thc morc important of thc two. It was a big naval base 
from which thc Romans could cxcrt strong inAuencc over the 
Mcditerranean, which in tum gavc them freedom of movcmcnt ovcr 
thc sea. Memphis, on Ihe other hand, was important in a conti- 
ncntal scnsc. It did not dircctly affect Alexandria or the sea, but 
it was thc controUing point at which an invasion cut Egypt in two. 
It scparated Uppcr Egypt (south) from Lower Egypt (north) and 
dominated aU movemcnt betwccn thc two. WhUc Alexandria was 
thc jcwcl of maritime Egypt, Mcmphis was thc prize of continental 
Egypt. For an attack on the cities of the coast, the possession 
of Memphis was of inestimablc value; from hcre one could move 
to any point on thc Mediterranean coast bctwcen Alexandria and 
Tinnces. 

But when we speak of the strategic importancc of Memphis, 
we speak not of onc but of a group of cities — mainly threc — which 
togcther formed what thc Muslims caUed Misr. The oldest was 
Memphis, lying on thc west bank of thc NUe, founded in 3100 BC 
as capital of ancient Egypt by Menes. Thc Muslims caUed it Manf. 
Stretching north from Saqqara, it includcd Giza within its outer 
boundaries in thc sense of a Grcater Mcmphis embracing its 
outlying townships. And it remained capital of Egypt untU 
Alexandria was founded by Alcxander and replaced Memphis as 
the capital. Mcmphis was thc main city of thc Pharaohs, and of 
Joseph and Moses. 

On thc east bank of thc rivcr, oppositc Giza, stood Babylon, 
connected with thc wcst bank by a bridge. A strong fort, buUt 
by Empcror Trajan of Romc carly in thc 2nd Ccntury, guardcd the 
castem approachcs to the bridge. Tcn miles north-east of the 
bridge glittered thc templc dty of HeUopolis — Ein Shams to thc 
Arabs — wherc thc pharaohs came to worship. Thc pharaohs ruled 
mainly in Memphis and worship(>ed mainly in HeUopoUs, the City 
of thc Sun, now Misr-al-Jadida. As a matter of interest it was in 
HeUopoUs that Zuleikha (Potiphar’8 wifc of the Old Testament) 
tried in vain to aeduce the beautiful Joseph. Between Babylon 
and Memphis, 9everal islands rosc in thc NUe, thc most important 
of which was Rauda, through which ran the road from Babylon to 
Giza and upon which rested the bridges of the NUe. 
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Thc most defen8ible of thc three cities, and thc toughest nut 
to crack, was Babylon. Thc least detensible, because it was dc- 
tached from thc other two and away from thc NOc, was Heliopolis. 
But the importance of thcsc thrcc cities was col]ective and not 
individual; onc city could dominate onc sidc of thc river and have 
no effect on thc other. Whocvcr would wish to hold in his hand 
thc kcy to continental Egypt, would havc to havc in his possession 
Babylon and Giza and thc Isle of Rauda which acted as thc con- 
nectinglink between thc two. 

This kcy was thc ncxt objcctive of Amr bin A1 Aas. 
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MAP 2: THE REGION OF BABYLON 
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The Struggle for Babylon 


Maqauqas, Yiceroy of Egypt, wasted no time. His counter 
measures had begun as soon as the Muslims set foot upon Egyptian 
sofl and he had despatched a detachment of Roman troops to 
Parma to dispute wtth the Muslims their advance into Egypt. The 
balance of the imperial' army avaflable to him for operations in 
Egypt was put on the alert and wamed to move at a moment*t 
notice wherever the Wcissitudes of war demanded its presence. 

The strength of this army, excluding a garrison which was 
stationed permanently in Alexandria, was 20,000. The troops 
were both Greek and Coptic, the former being referred to as Ronians 
because ‘the Byzantine Empire, with its capital at Constantinople, 
was a continuation of the Roman Empire. We do not know the 
Hghting quality of this army, i.e. the Roman army stationed in 
Egypt. It had not fought a major war for 15 years but might have 
engaged in minor operations against Berben and Nubians. How- 
ever, the Roman Army as a whole was a iighting force of high quality, 
which, during the period 622-628, had ioilicted crushing blows 
upon the formidable Persians. Veteran or otherwise, the soldien 
of this army of Egypt MTore hnely equipped and highly trained. 
Their commander was an expcrienced Roman general whom westem 
historians have named Augustalis Theodorus but whom the Muslims 
knew as Mandfur. They also called him A1 U’eirij — the Obnoxioiis 
Snake! 
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The MusHm Conquest of Egypt and North Afhca 

Whcn Farma fcll in Pcbruary 640 and Anu bin A1 Aas 
advanccd towards Klbcis. Maqauqas kncw thc dircction in which 
thc Muslims wcrc hcadcd. Hc at once sct his army in motion, 
leaving thc local garrison of Alexandria for the protcction of the 
dty, and aftcr a fcw days of marching his 20,000 mcn arrivcd at 
Babylon. Herc a Roman lcgion (about 5,000 soldiers) was already 
stationcd for thc protection of thc citics of Memphis and Babylon, 
and the Roman Commander-in-Chief absorbed this legion into his 
own ficld army. 

Preparations wcrc startcd immcdiatcly to strcngthen Babylon 
as a fortre8S. While the Muslims advanced and got committed 
in the siegc of Bilbeis — late March and most of April — the Romans 
prepared Babylon for a sicgc. Provisions wcrc gathered, battle- 
ments repaired, troops positioned and instructcd in thcir rolcs. 
HcUopolis had its own garrison for local defencc and also made 
its preparations, but thcrc was no connecting Unk bctwecn thc two 
places. ^ 

At Babylon there was not enough accommodation to house 
thc ficld army within thc fort, so the bulk of the army encamped 
outside thc fort walls and dug a decp ditch forward of its camps, 
across the northem approach to Babylon. This ditch not only 
gave local protection to the troops in the camp but also added 
strength to the fort by increasing the attacker’s difficultie8. A few 
places on the perimeter of the ditch were ieft undug, to act as 
natural bridges across the ditch, and iron spikes were strewn in 
front of thesc gaps to prevent or delay attack. Thcre is no men- 
tion of any engines in Babylon — balUstas or catapults for hurling 
stones — but otherwise thc Roman army under thc Obnoxious 
Snake was fuUy prepared for battlc in strong defence whcn Amr 
bin A1 Aas tumed up to conquer thc place somc timc in May 640 
(Jamadi-ul-Awwal 19 Hijri). 

Thc MusUms, having bypasscd HcUopoUs on thcir Icft, appcarcd 
in front of Babylon. They knew of this place, cxccpt that they called 

it Bab-al^ Yun .thc Gate of Yun.* As thc Muslims arrived 

at thc placc, thcy found a large Roman army arraycd for battle- 

1. Somc accounts have confuKd Babylon with Umm Zunetn which was a 

township diitinct fTom, and about three miles north-eait of, Babylon. 
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some of it on the battlements and the rest standing behind the 
ditch with strong detachments positioned forward of the ditch to 
protect the crossing. 

Over the heads of the Roman soldiers, the MusUms could see 
the fort of Babylon rising in awesome grandeur. It was a massive 
piece of miUtary engineeiing, 60 feet high with waUs more than 
8ix feet thick, built of brick and stone. There were several towers 
or bastions, some of which gave added protection to gates located 
beside them or beneath them. Many of these bastions consisted 
of three storeys, the lower ones being used for Uving quarters and 
stores and work rooms. The fort was irregular in shape, having 
its north-eastem wall as its longest side and its westem wall running 
along the Nile, which was more easteiiy then (about where the 
railway Une now runs). In size the fort covered an area about 350 
yards by 350 yards. Thus the defences of Babylon consisted of the 
iron spikes, the ditch, the ramparts and, above aU, the Roman 
soldiers, without whom the rest would be useless. (See Map 3). 

To the east, and a bit north-east, of the fort rose a low, bare 
ridge, about 50 high. A spur which ran from the top towards 
the west, between the fort and the MusUm approach, was hardly 
perceptible, being only just above ground ievei, but the spur which 
ran southwards to about 400 yards east of the fort was more pro- 
nounced and was crowned by a round citadel-Uke rock structure. 
This bare ridge was not occupied.^ 

As soon as Amr arrived at Babylon, he formed up his army of 
4,000 warriors in assault formation and attacked the Roman de- 
tachments directly in front of him. This led to some hard fighting 
but the attack was repulsed by the Romans. Amr puUed his men 
back and went into camp, not far from the east bank of the NUe. 

« * « 

It was futUe for Amr to attack a force 8ix times larger than 
his own, if he intended to gain a tactical success. But his purpose 
was otherwise. He knew very weU the numerical superiority of 
the Romans iacing him and reaUsed that should the Romans take 

1. The ruini of a tmall fort stand atop this ridge today, but this fort wai not 

there then. 
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thc ofTcnsivc against him whilc having thc bcncfit of ablc and 
aggrcssivc lcadcrship, thcy could makc minccmcat of his small 
army. Hc might cvcn havc to withdraw from Egypt and go back 
to Arabia, and aftcr all that hc had said to thc Caliph about thc 
casc with which Egypt could bc conqucrcd, a humiliating rctum 
from Egypt would bc worsc than a dcfcat in battlc. Hc had to 
makc surc that thc Romans did not adopt an offcnsivc posturc, and 
thcrc was no bcttcr way of doing this than by attacking thcm with 
thc utmost violcncc. Thc rcputation alrcady cstablishcd by thc 
Muslims of bcing aggrcssivc, hard-hitting, batUc-hungry warriors 
would hclp him. So Amr attackcd thc Romans, and thc Romans 
rcpulscd his attack. But thcy wcrc takcn aback by thc vigour and 
violcncc of thc Muslim assault. 

On thc following moming thc Muslims again attackcd Roman 
forccs forward of thc ditch. Again thc attack was rcpulscd.* In 
thc cvcning thc Muslims launchcd an attack on anothcr scctor of 
thc front. but this too was repulscd. The next day again thc Mus- 
lims attacked, in the moming and thc evcning, ’ again with no 

apparent success. Thc next day again..and so this drama rollcd 

on with Muslim attacks. oncc a day and twicc a day, sometimes 
on this part of thc Roman fronl, sometimes on that. Aftcr a fcw 
days of this Amr stoppcd his attacks. Hc had achicved his pur- 
pose, ^beit a short-term onc. And to make his fcw troops appcar 
more in strcngth, hc split them into small groups and sprcad them 
out ovcr a large area. 

The Romans wcre not dcccivcd. By now thcy had comc to 
know thc Muslim strcngth and saw through Amr*s stratagem of 
spreading his troops to make thcm appcar numcrically strongcr. 
Somctimcs, whcn talking to thc Muslims across the ditch, thcy 
would laugli and say, ‘‘Wc know what you arc doing. Wc know 

that your strength is only.” And thcy would givc the cxact 

numbcr of soldicrs in thc Muslim army.^ 

Thc Romans knew thc Muslim strength and laughcd at their 
unsucccssiul attcmpts at deccption, but thcy nevcr camc out of thcir 
dcfenccs. Such had bccn the impact of thc Muslim attacks, as 
intended by Amr, that the Romans adoptcd a totally dcfensivc 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakim: p 61 . 
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posturc and prefcrred thc safety of their entrcnchmcnts to Bghting 
in the opcn. In thc numcrous clashcs of arms which took place thc 
Romans wcre individually no match for thcir advcrsarics; it was only 
thcir grcater numcrical strcngth and thcir bctter equipmcnt which 
enabled thcm to withstand the assaults of the nnely-traincd, supcibly- 
conditioncd and battle-hardened soldicrs of Islam. It would be 
several months bcfore they would pick up enough courage to comc 
out of thcir dcfenccs. And in order to kecp them that way, Amr 
would continue to launch occasional raids against now this detach- 
ment, now that onc. 

Amr waited. Having put thc Romans in a defcnsivc mood, hc 
gained the advantage of thc initiativc and frccdom of action for his 
small army and cnsured its survival in the land of Egypt. But this was 
a temporary expcdicnt, actuaUy a negative one if it did not lead to 
morc worthwhilc rcsults. Amr could sce no way of achieving victoiy 
with the prevalcnt ratio of relative strengths, but he waitcd with thc 
charactcristic patiencc of the descrt Arab for an opportunity tb 
present itself. He was avcrsc to writing to Umar for help, averse to 
admitting his failurc to take Babylon and his crror in assuming that 
thc conquest of Egypt would bc a picnic. The thought of writing 
such a lctter hurt his proiid spirit. 

For two months the confrontation worc on with thc Romans 
sitting tight in their defenccs and rcpulsing the frequcnt Muslim 
attacks against the crossings of the ditch. Thc Muslims began to 
tirc. Thcrc was no sign of victory, and thcy were not gctting any 
stronger. Amr now felt that he could dclay matters no longer. 
He would havc to come off his high horse and cat humble pic. So 
somc timc in July 640 (Rajab 19 Hijri) hc wrote to Umar and 
asked for help. 

The Caliph was impaticntly awaiting results. At this time 
thcre werc no vciy serious actions bcing fought in thc Pcrsian 
theatre or thc Syrian thcatrc. The most active theatre was the 
Egyptian one. Thc Caliph had only reluctantly given pcrmission 
for the invasion of Egypt, against his better judgement, but having 
sanctioned the expcdition he was not thc man to take a ncgatWe, 
“I-told-you-so” attitudc. \^ithin days of reccipt of Amr’8 lettcr, 
rcinforccmcnts from Arabia were on thcir way to Egypt. Thcy 
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moved in groups, their movement went on for 2 to 3 weeks, and a 
month after he had sent his plea for help, i^. in about August, 
Amr received 4,000 reinforcements. 

Anu took up the offensive with greater vigour. Again he 
attacked the Romans at the crossings of the ditch, puttingin assaults 
moming and evening, but his attacks could make no headway 
against Roman resistance. They cut down a large number of 
Romans, but they did not make a single dent in the defences of 
Babylon. The attacks had to be called ofr. 

Not knowing what else to do, Amr again wrote to the Caliph 
and pleaded for more help. 

* * * 

Zubeir bin A1 Awwam was a fine man. He W 2 S a Hne soldier, 
a fine leader, a fine person, noted for his chivalrous nature and his 
prowess, strength and courage as a Bghter. He was a cousin of the 
Prophet, his mother, Sahyya, being a sister of the Prophet*8 father, 
AbduUah. And Safiyya too was quite a lady; in (he Battle of the 
Ditch she had singie-handedly fought and clubbed an enemy soldier 
to death. Zubeir was a iine-looking man too, with a fair comple* 
xion and a thin beard. He was more than of medium height, though 
not tall. 

He had fought in every battle of early Islam beside the Prophet 
and was one of the most trusted of the Prophet*s Companions. 
What is more, after the Prophet’s death, he had continued to serve 
on distant ironts, unlike many other top level Companions. He 
had ibught in the Battle of Yarmuk under Khalid bin A1 Waleed, 
and his wife (a daughter of Abu Bakr) had been present with him 
in battle. As a Companion Zubeir belonged to the highest stratum. 
There were ten Muslims who had been informed by the Prophet ' 
that they had already been accepted by God in paradise, and these 
10 were usually feferred to as ’*the-ten-v^o-have-been-given-the- 
glad-tidings”, and sometimes simply as *^e Ten”. Zubeir was 
one of the Ten. 

Time hung heavy on Zubeir’s hands. He had continued to 
serve in the Syiian theatre until the campaign ended v^th the fall of 


MAP 3: THE BATTLE 0F BABYLON I 
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Antioch late in 16 Hijri. Then he had retumed to Madina. After 
more than two yeaia of peaceful living, however, he felt like going 
out again and aeeing a little more action, before the years caught 
up with him. He had Antioch in mind. 

It was about now (August-September) that the Caliph received 
Amr’s second request for help. It did not endear Amr to the Caliph. 
The lack of results on the Egyptian front had already troubled Umar, 
and the way Amr had talked him into the campaign, making it appear 
easy when in fact it was not and getting him involved against his 
wishes, rankled like a thom in his side. He actually thought to 
remove Amr from command, not because of any lack of ability on the 
latter's part but because another man with a higher standing in Islam 
might achieve better results through God's blessings. Amr did not 
rate very high as a Companion. Even the reinforcements sent from 
Madina in the future would have to have a sprinkling of senior 
Companions. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, Umar met Zubeir. Suddenly he 
felt that he had found his man. **0 Pather of Abdullah/' said 
the Caliph, **would you like to take command in Egypt"? 

The noble Zubeir did not seek rank or authority. As one of 
the Ten he already had more veneration and affection than any 
man could desire. He merely wished to servĕ at the front. And 
although Zubeir would command the army with ability and zeal 
and have an inspiring effect upon the soldiery, he knew that he 
could not equal Amr bin A1 Aas in generalship and stratagem. 
He dedded not to accept the Caliph'8 offer of command in Egypt. 

**I have no desire for it", he said.- ‘*I only wish to go and 
take part in the holy war and help the Muslims. If I find that 
Amr bin A1 Aas has conquered Egypt, 1 will not interfere with his 
administration but will go on some frontier and stay with a garrison. 
And if I find him engaged in war 1 will join him."^ 

It was with this understanding that Zubeir agreed to go to 
Egypt. He would be the seniormost and the most illustrious of 
4,000 Muslims who foimed the next group of reinforcements for 

1. BaUzuri:P214. 
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the Egyptian theatre. And this time Umar would send not just 
troops who would form the rank and file of the army,but also some 
special men — holy, venerated, distinguished — whose prescnce with 
the soldiery would be a battle-winning factor. He picked four 
officers, each to command a thousand men, and each of whom was 
regarded as the equal of a thousand. These four men were: Zubeir 
bin A1 Awwam, Miqdad bin AI Aswad, Ubada bin As-Samit and 
Kharija bin Huzafa.^ 

When despatching these 4,000 men to Egypt, the Caliph wrote 
and informed Amr bin A1 Aas about it. He added: “1 have 
appointed over each thousand a man who is himself the equal of a 
thousand. And know that you have 12,000 men, and 12,000 
cannot be overwhelmed because of lack of numbers.’*^ 

Umar was, perhaps unwittingly, influenced in this matter 
by the Persian custom of having gladiators as special champions of 
the army. The Persians would pick out young men noted for their 
strength, size and ferocity and have them so highly trained in the 
arts of combat that they would become the perfect specimens of 
the Hghting man. They would then be regarded as equal to a 
thousand warriors and would be called hazar mard, i.e. a thousand 
men. Sometimes a general wishing to reinforce a part of the front 
would send one of thesc fcarsomc tighters and claim that he had 
sent a thousand mcn. And such was their performancc in battle 
that no one cvcr disputed their titlc: hazarmard. 

So Umar scnt his 4,000 warriors to Egypt lcd by four who 
wcrc thc Muslim cquivalents of hazarmard, physically and spiritually, 
with Zubeir acting as commandcr of thc column for thc movc. 
As thc column hled out of Madina, someone wishing to dctcr 
Zubeir from thc Egyptian vcnturc, whispered to him, “Thcrc is 
nothing there but war and pestilence.” 

Zubeir answered, simply: “Wc are only going for war and 
pcstilcncc.”^ 

_ * _ • _ ♦ _ 

1. According to some sources the foiirth was Maslama bin A1 Mukhallad but 

1 diacount this because at this time Maslama was just 18 years of age (Ibn 

Abdul Hakam: p. 93) and could not have been a renowned hero. 

2. Yaqubi: Tareekn; vol 2, p 148; Ibn Abdul Hakam : p 61. 

3. Balazuii: p 215. 
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Thc amval of thc 4fl00 rcinforcements, lcd by four hi^i-rank- 
ing Companions, was a cause of jubilation among the Muslims at 
Babylon. Apart froni the four conunanders of a thousand there 
were several other Compaiiions, and the presence in battle of men 
blessed by the company of their beloved Prophet was a factor highly 
valued by the Muslims. Moreover, 12,000 men were 12,000 men, 
and their new numerical strength gave the Muslims a 1 : 2 ratio with 
the Romans in Babylon, compared with the 1 ; 6 ratio with which 
they had sUrted this battle. Their strength would actuaUy increase 
by another few hundred over the next couple of months. It was 
now about the end of September (early Shawwal).* 

As soon as Zubeir arrived at Babylon, he went round the arc 
of the ditch and carried out a reconnaissance. He could discover 
no flaws, no openings. The two commanders then decided to 
attempt another atuck along the whole front, and try and secure 
one or more of the crossings of the ditch, relying for success upon 
the increased strength of the Muslim army. 

A few days later this attack was put in. It led to heavy Hghting 
and the Roman detachments positioned forward of the. ditch were 
driven behind the ditch, which was some tactical gain, but beyond 
that the Muslims achieved no success; the ditch and Roman resist- 
ance behind It remained as before — unshaken and impenetrable. 

Having driven in the Roman detachments, Amr and Zubeir 
tumed their attention to HeliopoUs, 10 miles away, almost behind 
them. Ihe shock treatment given by Amr to the Romaiu in order 
to d^rive them of the desire for aggressive action had produced 
an cffect on Heliopolis also, whose garrison never ventured out of 
^ fort. But the possibiUty of its coming out was always there. 
Whether some event occurred to draw Amr’8 attention to HeUo- 
poUs or Zubeir pointed out to hun his strategical vulnerabiUty 
we do not know, but Amr somehow reaUsed the danger inherent 
m leaving HeUopoUs in Roman hands. Should the main Roman 
aimy make a saUy from Babylon at thc same time as the garrison 
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of Hcliopolis camc out to opcratc bchind thc MusUm, thc lattcr 
would bc sandwichcd bctwccn two forccs and suffcr gricvous harm. 
Thcy could cvcn bc wipcd out. 

So Amr took a largc part of thc army to dcal with Hcliopolis, 
lcaving a sufncicnt numbcr to kecp watch ovcr Babylon. Thc vcry 
first action was a cavalry clash just outsidc Hcliopolis in which 
thc Romans sccm to havc donc rathcr wcll bccausc thc Muslim 
cavalry bccamc vcry cautious aftcr this. Amr was angry with thc 
tioopcrs and abuscd thcm, whcrcupon onc troopcr (a fcUow from 
thc Yaman) said, “Wc arc not madc of stonc, nor of iron.” 

This madc Amr cvcn morc angry. “Quict, you dog!” hc 
shoutcd at thc soldicr. And thc soldicr rcplicd quietly, ‘Then you 
are a commander of dogs!**^ 

What happcned to thc soldier thcreaftcr wc do not know, but 
such cascs of insubordination wcrc rarc among the Muslims. How- 
cver, shortly aftcr tuming to Hcliopolis Zubcir scalcd, thc waU of 
thc fort, foDowcd by a fcw hand-picked warriors, and thc local 
gairison sucd for pcacc. Thcy got it, on paymcnt of thc Jizya, 
and wcrc happy to scc that no othcr burdcn was imposed upon thcm. 

Having clcared Hcliopolis of cncmy soldiers and eliminated thc 
thrcat to their communications and their rcar, Amr and Zubcir lcd 
thcir troops back to Babylon. Thcy rctumcd to fmd thc Roman 
detachmcnts rc-cstablishcd forward of thc ditch, like bcforc, and 
thc Roman camp buzzing with acthdty, uniikc bcfore. 

It was now somc timc in October 640. 

a • • 

Thc mood of thc Romans had changcd. Wc do not know thc 
reasons for Ihis. Perhaps thc failurc of thc Muslim efforts to brcach, 
the Babylon dcfcnccs had maidc thcm boldcr. Pertiaps thc Musiim 
prcscnce on thcir soil and thc Muslim living off thcir land had made 
Ihcm morc angry. Perhaps thc arrival of reinforccments from Arabia 
and the possibility of cvcn furthcr additions to thc Musiim strcngth, 
with thc spectre of thc siegc continuing indcfintciy, had madc 

1. Tabari : vol 3,p 201. 
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ihcm morc desperate. Whatcver thc cause of thcir change of mood, 
Ihe Romans came out of their camps, crossed their ditch, drove 
back the Musiim rcgiments nearest the ditch and re-cstablishcd 
thcir forward detachmcnts. Thcy were now spoDing for a fight. 

Amr rctumcd with the forces which he had dctached for dcal- 
ing with Hciiopoiis and re-deploycd thcm along the Roman front, 
facing thc Roman outposts. Thcy wcrc back to status quo ante. 
And thcn, shortly aftcr, thc Romans began to sally forth across the 
ditch and actualiy atUck thc Muslims. Thcse sorties gradu^y 
incrcascd in scale and strcngth until thcy bccamc a daily occurrcncc. 
It was obvious that thc dcfenders wcre trying to break thc siege. 

Thc Muslims hcld thcir own against thcsc sorties. Evcry timc 
thc Romans crossed the ditch over thc crossings and launchcd 
thcir attacks through thcir bridgchcads, thcrc would bc a good dcal 
of hard Bghting and thcn the Musiims wouid countcr attack and 
push thc defenders back. Thc Romans would fall back to thc safcty 
of thcir side of thc ditch. Several timcs thc Muslims followed on 
and tried to breach thc dcfenccs but thc Romans wcrc too strong 
in their cntrenchmcnts and icpulsed all Muslim atUcks. So this 
lec-saw battlc wcnt on, day aftcr day, with Roman attack and 
repulsc followcd by Musiim countcr atUck and icpulse. Thc 
Romans lost heavily in thcsc encounters but with thcir largcr 
numbcrs thcy could afford thesc losses, and the situation remaincd 
a stalcmate, albcit a livcly one. 

Thcn onc day Kharija bin Huzafa (onc of thc four officcrs 
who wcre rcgardcd by Umar as equal to a thousand mcn) came to 
Amr and proposed a yet untried stratagem. It would lead to a risky 
operation but the plan was ncverthcless a brilliant one. Amr 
•ccepted it and made preparations accordingly.^ 

• ♦ • 

Thc following moming thc Romans camc forth in great strcngth. 
They werc gctting morc dcspcratc with thc passage of timc ahd wcrc 
determined to brcak thc Muslim hold on thcir dty. As thcy 
liunchcd their attack, thc Muslims fcli back, showing signs of dis- 

I. According to one account thii plan was niggested by a Musiiin from tha 
Lakhm, an Arab tribe of lraq. 
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trcss which dclighted thc Romans. Thcy did not stop to noticc 
thc absence of thc doggcd rcsistance which thcir previous attacks 
had mct from ihcir adversarics, but seeing that victory was in sight 
and a last ihey were going to rid thcir land of the invaders, thcy 
presscd on. Tlic Muslims continucd to withdraw, with a well-forTn- 
ed, intact front until the Roman Army was in front of thc ditJi. 
Thcn Amr gavc thc signal. 

The ncxt instant 500 horsemcn lcd by Kharija bin Huznta 
brokc covcr and rode out from bchind thc southcm spur of Uie 
barc ridgc. A fast gallop across thc plain and thc Muslim rcgimeni 
was at the ditch, bchind thc Roman army. Only the Rom:ins 
standing on the flank saw thc oncoming pcril but wcrc helplcs.s 
to do anything about it. In the general mood of cxhilaration which 
had grippcd thc Roman army, no onc would pay hccd to counsel 
of despair. Upon arrival at the ditch, thc Muslim cavalry formed 
into squadrons, covering the crossing sitcs, and faced the rear ol 
thc Roman army Kharija bin Huzafa had got thc ditch and now 
awaited the next signal for action. 

Thc next signal was a thunderous roar of **Allaho Akbar’ 
as thc main body of the Muslims attackcd thc front of thc Romans. 
Knowing that the Romans were cut off from their base and 
wishing to finish them off once and for all, the Muslims struck witli 
rencwcd vigour, and llte Romans recoAcd. Having becn sure of 
victory a moment beforc, they were taken aback by the about»tace 
of thc Muslims. Siunned by the violencc and speed of Muslim 
attack and reelinc trom Mi!<Mm the ♦mn^^rial nrmy bcgan to 

tall back, tliough still in fairly good order. Never had the Romans 
sccn such ferocity in ihe Muslims. But ihe worst was yet to camc; 
and it came when the regiment nf Kharija ramr.ied into thc rear of 
thc Roman army. 

Thc plan proposed by Kharija for this battlc was a bcautiful 
one. simple in its cssentials, daring in its execution. The main idea 
was to draw thc Romans out of the protcction of thclr ditch and 
bring thcm to battle in the opcn. According the Kharija’s plan, 
the Romans would bc allowed to advance on thc Muslim sidc of thc 
ditch, the Muslims would fall back to draw thc Romans on and away 
from thc ditch, then Kharija with 500 horscmcn, suitably conccalcd 
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on a flank beforchand, would dash out and comc in behind ihc 
Romans. The last phase would be an assault by Ihc main body ol 
ihc army from the front whilc the cavalry detachment attacked the 
Romans from behind. 

Amr had acccpted the plan and acted upon it. During the 
niglit a regiment of cavalry under Kharija bin Huzafa was positioncd 
behind the southcrn spur of the bare ridge* and orders given to the 
rcsi of thc army for the manocuvre. Before dawn evcryone was in 
thc know of the plan and the part that he had to play in thc forth- 
coming battle. And now, as a rcsult of Kharija’8 plan and Amr’s 
skilful handling of the battle, the impcrial army was under attack 
from front and rear. (Sec Map 4.) 

Tlie righting became confused as the Romans tried bravely to 
stcm thc Muslim advancc and at the same time protcct thcir rcar 
from ihe Muslim cavalry. They were tacticalJy in an impossible 

position, sandwiched beiween two forces, and hcaps of Roman dcad 
Iittercd the battlefield. Hemmcd in from all sides, they were gra- 
dually crowded into a tight mass with little room to manoeuvre 
and hardly ablc to use thcir weapons. Thcre was some panic but the 
otHcers still had control over the men. In desperation, the Romans 
attacked the cavalry squadrons of Kiiarija in order to clear their 
rcar and escape across thc ditch. The Hghting turned more savage 
as thc Romans repeated thcir assaults and thc Muslim cavalry hcld 
on grimly. At last some Roman regiments were ablc to push thc 
cavalry aside and secure the crossings, and towards these crossings 
thc survivors of other Roman regiments began to rush. Thcy did 
not stand upon the order of their going. 

Tlie Muslim army continued to press from the front and thc 
Romans continued to hasten over the crossing. The movement 
ol thc Romans tumcd into a mad rush as fear lent them wings. 
Largc numbers fell under the last assault of the Muslims, joining thc 
ihousands who had already perished in thc double Muslim attack 
heforc the remnants of the imperial army completcd the crossing 
o( the ditch. This time the disorganisation of the Romans gavc the 
Miiilims an opportunity to cross the ditch which thcy had never had 

I The area latcr became known as the ravinc of Bani Wail. 
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bcforc, and Amr graspcd thc opportunity with both hands. Hc 
thrcw his rcgimcnts across thc ditch in thc wakc of thc flceing 
Romans. Thc running figlu bctwecn Roman and Muslim contin- 
ucd in thc spacc bctwccn thc fort and thc ditch untfl thc last of thc 
Romans had cntcrcd thc fort and thc gatc had closed bchind him. 
No living Roman; or Copt remaincd outside the fort cxccpt as a 
prisoner in Muslim hands. 

It was a bcautifully conccivcd and supcrbly conductcd battlc 
inviting Roman attack, fcigning a withdrawal to draw the Romans 
away from ihc protcction of thcir dcfenccs, Kharija*s dash from a 
fiank to out the Roman line of rctrcat, a two-pron^d attack from 
front and rcar to annihilate thc trappcd cncmy. It 
had led to a finc and bloody victory, but thc victory was not a 
dccisivc onc. Too many Romans had cscapcd thc trap and stood 
oncc again behind thc stfll-unconqucrcd ramparts. 

♦ • • . 

This was a serious defcat for thc Romans and had a dcpressing 
effect on thosc cooped up inside thc fort of Babylon. Thc impcrial 
aimy had becn fought and roundly dcfeatcd by the Muslims in opcn 
battlc, and thc thousands, of corpscs which littcred thc battlcficld 
borc evidcnce of the tcrriblc pricc paid by the Romans for thcir 
venture. And now thc attackers had got to the walls of*thc fort, 
thc depth given to thc dcfencc of Babylon by thc ditch was also 
gonc. But for thc walls of thc fort, thc Roman dcfcat would havc 
becn complcte and decisivc; it was only thc walls of Babylon which 
saved thc Roman army from annihilation. But so long as thc fort 
remaincd intact and supplies kept coming across Ihe Nilc, thc Romans 
could hold on indefinitcly. 

Thc Muslims had not only won a clcar victory in thc ficld but 
had also comc up to thc wall, Pinal victory still cludcd Amr but 
hc would wait paticntly for circumstanccs to offcr a suitablc oppor- 
tunity. Mcanwhilc hc dcployed his forccs along thc wholc eastem 
arc of thc fort, from rWerbank to rivcrbank. And to softcn up thc 
Romans hc had a few catapults constructcd and bcgan hurling 
bouldcrs into Babylon. 

This madc lifc cvcn morc unpleasant in Babylon; and Maqau- 
qas ccrtainly did not likc it. Thc blow takcn by thc Romans in 
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baltlc, whcn hc had bccn hoping for victory, was a painful cxpeii- 
cncc fbr him and lcft littlc doubt in his mind that thc Romans 
wcrc hghting a losing battlc. Thc Roman rcsistancc would cvcn- 
tually collapsc and hc and his Copts would bc lcft to facc thc wrath 
of thc Muslims. Hc was csscntially a man of pcacc and had ncvcr 
personally come ncar violcncc; fi^ting and bloodshcd wcrc for 
othcrs; but thcse largc stoncs launchcd by Muslim catapults did not 
distinguish bctwccn archbishop and soldicr. 

It was now carly Novcmbcr whcn thc flood of thc Nilc was 
subsiding. Maqauqas lcft Babyjon by its wcstcm gatc - thc onc 
opcning on to thc bridgc — and accompanicd by a largc numbcr of 
Coptic cldcrs and Roman and Egyptian offlcial, wcnt to takc up 
rcsidcncc on thc Islc of Rauda. Thc Roman gcncral Thcodorus. 
alias Mandfur, alias thc Obnoxious Snakc, rcmaincd in Babylon 
to continuc rcsistancc. 
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The Fall of Babylon 


Maqauqas was detcmiined to make peace with the Muslims 
and avoid Turther bloodshed. He was not sure of the loyalty and 
support of his own foUowers» Greek or Copt, and could not proceed 
without concensus, but a beginning had to be made. And so, one 
moming shortly after liis arrivai on the Isle of Rauda« he scnt a 
nuniber of emissaries to Amr bin A1 Aas. with the message; 

You have invaded our land and resoWed to fight us. Your 
stay in our land has becume too long. 

But you are only a small group and the Romans overshadow 
you. They are preparing for you with vast numbers and 
weapons. And thc Nile has surrounded you so that you 
are prisoners in our hands. 

Send to us men from among yourselvcs so that we may hcar 
what they say. Pcrhaps the matter bctwccn us can bc settled 
in a way which you like and we likc, and this was ended 
bcforc thc Romans overpowcr you. Tlien talk will be of no 
use. 

So send men from among you comradcs whom wc can tell 
what wc arc willing to agree upon.* 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam : p 6S. 
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Huving sent off the emissancs. Maqauqas sat back to await the 
Muslim reply. Thc hours passed. The eveningand thcre was no sign 
of the Coptic cnvoys. Maqauqas was dccply worried at tlu ir .»bsencc 
and unable to understand why they should take so long. 

Thc night passed, and thcrc was still no sign i)f tiic ( opts. 
Maqauqas counted the hours with growing impatiencc. lie sun 
set on the second day and thc Yiccroy was beside himsell wiih worry. 
Pearing for thcir livcs, a sleepless Maqauqas spcnt thc ncxi niglit 
keeping a vigil for his faithful cmissaries. In ihe moiTuug they 
gave liim the same message: there was no sign of the Copt^ lio had 
seiit to the Muslim camp. 

He' tumed to some officials who stood behind him and said, 
“f)o you think thcy kill cnvoys? Or irnprison them? Do you iliink 
this is pennitted in thcir rcligion?** 

And then suddenly his envoys tiirned up. As a matter of lact 
Amr had deliberately delayed their retum for two days and two 
niglits and givcn them the frcedom ()f thc camp so that they could 
take a good look at the Muslims and form a clear idea of how tliey 
livcii; and on retum they would no doubt pass this on to tlieir coin 
radc.. Tlicn hc had retumed thcm to Maqauqas; and along witb 
therii hc scnt his own cnvoys, with the inessagc 

Therc can be nothing betwcen us cxcept onc of tliret: 
conditions: 

You cnter Islam and become our brothers, and you will 
havc what we have; 

Or you pay thc Jizya, and you will bc subservient to us; 

Or we will fight you relentlessly until Allah decides betweeii 
us, and He is the Best of Judgcs.^ 

The Jizya was a tax imposed upon non-Muslims in return^ror 
• guarantec of protcction against thcir enemies and exemption from 

7 IM. 
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military service. The amount of Jizya paid was usuaUy a nominal 
one. 


The Muslim envoys delivered the message of their chief, which 
was in the nature of an ultimatum, and walked away. The Archbi- 
shop was saddened by the message; he had hoped for gentler terms 
or at least a discussion. He tumed pensiveiy to his own emissaries 
who had retumed from the Muslim camp and asked them how 
they had found the Muslims. The Copts replied 

We found a people to each of whom death is dearer than life 

and humility dearer than price. None of them has a desire 

or greed for this wodd. Their couch is the earth, they eat 

sitting upon their heels, and their commander is just like one 

of them. You cannot tell their high from their low or their 

masters from their slaves. And when it is time for prayer 

not a single one holds back, but they wash their limbs and 

» 

prostrate themseWes in prayer. 

Upon hearing this Maqauqas exclaimed; ‘*By Him in whose 
name 1 swear, if these people were to advance against a mountain 
they would movc it. None is capable of fighting them. And if we 
are unable to wrest a peace from them today when they are impri- 
soned by the Nile, they will not respond to us after this day when 
the earth is open to them and they can come out of their coniined 
position.”^ 

The reference to the Muslim conHnement by the Nile was to 
the flood which, rising to its highest level in August-September, 
restricts movement. More will be said about this flood in a later 
chapter. 

Maqauqas made one more request for envoys with whom he 
could discuss terms. This time Amr, feeling that sufflcient time had 
been allowed for the impact bf what the Egyptian emissaries had 
seen in the Muslim camp, sent a delegation of ten men led by Ubada 
bin As-Samit, the equa] of thousand. 

* * * 
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We are told that each of the ten Muslims sclected by Amr 
was tcn handspans tall.^ This must bc an cxaggcration, becausc 
taking an average handspan to be 8 or 9 inches, these men must have 
bccn about 7 fcct tall, givc or takc a fcw inches. Wc can be surc, 
howcver, that thcy wcrc all vcry tall, pickcd by Amr for thcir impos- 
ing appcarancc, and among thcsc tall mcn Ubada bin As-Samit was 
thc tallcst. Hc was big and black. Hc was not a Ncgro; hc was just 
black. 


But Ubada was a finc man. Hc was a Muslim of high standing — 
noble, true, dcvout — and was hcld in cstccm by thc Mushms for his 
saintly qualitic8 as wcll as his intcUigcncc and wisdom. He was an 
Ansar, i.c. an inhabitant of Madina. In fact, hc was onc of thc 
twclvc mcn of Madina who had fltst met and invitcd Prophct 
Muhammad to comc and makc Madina his homc at a timc when thc 
inAdcls of Mccca had madc lifc intolerablc for him. And Ubada had 
thc distinction of having fought at Badr, the Arst battle of Islam. 

His frightcning cxtcrior belicd thc man within, though not his 
strength and prowcss as a Aghter. Onc day, during the confron- 
tation at Babylon and bcforc the battle outside thc ditch, Ubada 
had bccn saying his praycrs at some distance from thc ditch, ahcad 
of thc Muslim camp, with his horsc standing ncar him, whcn a party 
of Roman soldicrs camc forward towards him. They wore thcir 
armour and variou8 Anerics with which thc imperial soldiers 
adomcd thcmscWcs. As thcy drcw ncar, Ubada brokc off his pray- 
crs, lcapt on to his horsc and charged at them. Thc sight of thc 
black giant coming at thcm fcrociously, frightcncd the wits out of 
the Roman horscmcn and thcy tumcd and bolted. As Ubada 
camc in hot pursuit, thc Romans began to drop various itcms of thcir 
flnc equipment In thc hopc that hc would stop to pick thcm up and 
thus give them time to get away. Ubada ignored thcse objccts and 
prcsscd aftcr thcm. Howcvcr, thc Roman soldicrs got back 
safcly to thcir sidc of thc ditch from whcrc thcy began pclting him 
with ^ones. Ubada tumed back, and ignoring all thc precious 
objccts droppcd by thc Romans, retumcd to his placc and rcsumcd 
his prayers. Thc Romans followcd quietly, pickcd up Uieir posses- 
sions, and as quictly slippcd back to their fort.^ 


1. /N</.*p66. 

2. !bid: p 62. 
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Tliis was thc man, thc cqual of a ihousand, sent by Amr bin 
A1 Aas as hcad of thc Muslim delcgation to hold talks with Maqau- 
qas. Amr instructed him to accept nothing from thc Egyptians 
but onc of thc threc usual conditions — Islam, the Jizya or the 
sword. 


♦ • * 

Thc Muslim delegates entcred the presence of Maqauqas, lcd 
by Ubada. Thc sight of Ubada had a tcrrible effect on Maqauqas. 
Thoroughly frightcned, he blurted out: “Take tliis black onc away 
from mc and lct another come forward to speak with me.“ 

The comradcs of Ubada replied, “This black one is tlic rirsl 
imong us in wisdom and knowledge. He is the hcjit of us and he is 
' Ur leader. Wc will act according lo Ids opiiiion and his words. 
Our commander has given him instructions and ordered us nol to 
dispute his judgement or his words.“ 

“But how did you agrec to this biack one being your lcader?” 
Maqjuqas askcd the dclegatcs. “He should not be one of you“. 

Nay, cven il he is black, as you sec/* rcplicd thc delegatcs. 
“Hc is thc bcst of us in position and in laith and in judgcmcnt and 
wi‘.dom Among us thcrc is nothiiig wrong with being black’*. 

Maqauqas tlicn tumcd to Ubada, leluclantly. and said, 
*Thcn advance, O black onc, but speak with nic gently, for I fcar 
your blackiicss. If your specch bc harsh, my friglii will incrcase.” 

Ubada advanccd towards the Palriarch, siopped a few paces 
from him, ..nd began; “I havc heard what you said. Lo, 
among ihe conuades I have left bchind thcrc aie a ihousand black 
oncs who are blackcr and morc fearsome to look at than I. If you 
could scc them you would bc more afraid of thcrn than you are of 
mc. My youih ts passed, bul cven so - praise bc to Allah - 1 can 
strike fcar in a hundred of thc cncmy if they advance upon me all 
together. And thc same goes for my comrades. 

“This ts so because our zeal and stcadfastncss in the holy war 
arc for AUali and in seeking His pleasure. Oui war against our 
cncmics, who fighi Aliah, is not for the things of this world or for 
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an incrcase in wealth, cxcept that Allah has madc lawful for us what- 
cvcr we takc in battlc. It mattcrs not whcthcr onc of us posscsses a 
heap of gold or nothing morc than one dirham; the limit of his 
need is food to appease his hunger and a cloak to wrap himself. 

“So have we becn ordcrcd by our Lord and by our Prophct.” 

Wlien Ubada had rmishcd speaking, Maqauqas tumed to his 
ofricials and priests and said, “Havc you cvcr heard such words 
as this man has spokcn? I had fcarcd his appcarance, but his words 
frightcn mc cven morc than his looks. Surcly God has scnt him 
and his comradcs for the destruction of thc carth. I sec their power 
ovcrwhelming thc cntire worid.” 

Maqauqas then tumed to Ubada: “O virtuous man, I havc 
hcard whal you had to say. By my faith, you havc got where you 
have got and gaincd your victoric8 ovcr youi cnemics only because 
of thcir love of this world. But from thc nations of Rome arc 
coming to light you numbers that cannot bc countcd, mcn known 
for their couragc and strength. 

“Wc know that you cannot Tight them because of your paucity 
of numbers. You havc stood against us for somc months and you 
arc in a distressing situation. Wc are inclincd to be kind to you 
because of your wcakness and poverty, and wc would be glad to 
make oeacc with you. 

“We will givc each onc of you two dinars, and to your comman- 
der a hundrcd dinars, and to your Caliph a thousand dinars. Takc 
tlicm and go back to your land, beforc you are ovcrwhclmcd by a 
forcc which you do not havc thc strcngth to opposc.“ 

The Egyptians wcrc making thc samc mistake as had bccn made 
by thc Romans and the Pcrsians before thcm, of regarding thcse 
Arabs as thc Arabs of the Ignorance, which was ihc name by which 
the pic-lslamic era in Arabia was known. Thcn thc Arabians had 
bccn a wrctchcd pcople, known for thcir discord, thcir backwardness 
and their poverty. But the Ignorance was over, its darkness bani- 
shed by thc bright light of Islam. And thcse Arabs who wcnt to 
fight thc holy war bcyond thclr dcsert frontiers were a ncw brccd 
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of men, strengthened and puiified by the new fiith. They had 
shed their sloth and their vices and acquired a new set of yalues 
from the word of God and the teachings of Muhammad, the last 
Apostle of God to mankind. These men regarded it as their 
bounden duty to carry the toich of Islam to every corner of the 
earth. They were not men who could be frightened or bought 
with gold. 

Ubada remained unmoved. you,** he said, showing scant 
respect for the N^ceroy of Egypt, “do not deceive yourself and your 
comrades. As for what you say about the multitude of the Romans 
and our inability to right them, you do not frighten us with these 
things. If what you say be true, then by AUah, it makes us even 
more eager to fight them. For if we are killed in oaiue lo the last 
man, that would be our greatest offering to our Lord when we go 
before Him to seek His pleasure and His paradise. 

**We have the choice of two blessings: the wealth of this world 
if we defeat you and the wealth of the Hereafter if you defeat us. 
God has said to us in His book: *How many a smkll band has over- 
powered a large band by Allah*s will; and Lo, Ailah is with the 
steadfast*.^ 

*There is not a single one among us but prays to his Lord mom- 
ing and evening to grant him martyrdom and not to return him 
to his home and his famfly and his chAdren. And there is not a 
single one among us who has not bequeathed his famfly and his 
children to his Lord**. 

Ubada then again oiTered the three alternatives: Islam, the 
Jizya or the sword. Maqauqas asked if there was a fourth one, and 
Ubada swore that there was not. 

Maqauqas tumed to his comrades - the o^Hciils and leaders who 
stood beside him. “They have rmsAied,** he addresscd them. 
“Now what do you think about it?** 

“Could anyone agree to this disgrace**? they answered. “As 
for what they say about our entering their faith, it can never be 
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that we abandon the faith of Jesus, son of Mary, and enter another 
faith which we do not know. And as for what they say about tum- 
Ing us into slaves, death would be easier than that. It would be 
better for us if they would accept payment from us, even double of 
whit you offered last time**. 

Maqaqqas repeated his offer of gold dinars to Ubada, this 
time doubling the sum. The offer was disdainfully rejected. 

Maqauqas then made one more attempt to talk his comrades 
Into accepting Muslim terms. “Take my advice,** hc said, “and 
accept onc of thc thrcc conditions of thc cncmy. By God, you 
do not havc thc powcr to rcsist thcm. If you do not accept thcir con- 
dltlons willingly now you will shortly have to accept worse condi- 
tlons unwillingly.** 

“Which of thcir conditions should wc acccpt?** thcy asked. 

Maqauqas replied, “As for entering their religion, 1 do not 
rtcommend it to you. As for iighting thcm, I know that you are 
not capable of doing so and caimot match their steadfastness. That 
leaves tbe third, fr6m which you cannot escape**. 

This was thc Jizya, which involvcd being subscrvicnt to thc 
Muilim power a subservience of which the Copts were taking an 
taaggerated view, that it was tantamount to siavery which in fact 
il wts not. 

“Arc wc to be thcir 8lavcs for cvcr?** thc Egyptians askcd. 

“Yes," rcplicd thc Patriarch. ‘To bc thcir 8lavcs but mastcrs 
of your land, sate m your persons and your goods and your famiiies 
la better for you than to die to the last man or become slaves who 
cin be bought and sold anywhcrc in thc land — you and your wivcs 
and your children.** 

The Egyptians were adamant in their reiusa]. **Death would 
be eaakr for us,** they asserted. 

There was nothing more to be said. The two sides had agreed 
lo nothing. The gulf between them remained as wide as before. 
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Tlic Mudirn eiwoys, led by Ubada bin As-Samitjeft the Isle or 
K.niaa. Sooii afler their departure thc bridge which connectcd 
lic island witli Babylon was dismantJed. Hereafter passage bet- 
V.cen ihe two banks of thc river would be by boat.^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Amr was not convinccd that he had seen thc last of thc talks. 
Aftcr the f:iilurc of ihe meeting on thc Isle of Rauda, hc felt that onc 
morc cffon should be made at persuading the Romans aiid the 
Copts to give in lo Muslim demaiids. That wouJd aJso soJve the 
probJem of having to capture a virtuaUy unassaiJabJe fortress. 
WitJi this in view, he askcd for a personaJ meeting with thc Roman 
commander at CabyJon — Augustus, the Obnoxious Snake — and a 
timc was fixed for Amr to go into the fort and meet thc Roman 
generaJ at his headquartcrs. This visit to thc fort wouJd aJso enabJc 
the MusJim commander to see for himseJf tJie mood of the Roman 
commander and his officers. 

Amr went in with a few Muslims. We do not know what was 
said and heard at thc meeting. The MusJim stand was a rigid onc — 
3 conditions — and that did not aJJow any nexibility in bargaining, 
but knowing Amr, he wouJd probably use his eloquence or try to 
frighten his opponent with the dire consequences of further resis- 
tancc to the Muslims. llis elTorts, however, did not mcet witJi 
success. He got up to go, and said to Theodorus, “I wiJJ go and 
take counsel with my officers.” 

Unknown to Amr, the Roman generaJ had sent orders to the 
commander of the guard at thc gate through which Amr entered 
and wouJd dcpart, that when thc Muslim gencraJ passed through 
the gate on Iiis way out, he shouJd throw a Jarge boulder on top of 
Jiim from the roof of the gate and kilJ him. By kilJing thc Muslim 
Commandcr-in-Chief, thc Obnoxious Snake—obviousJy wcU named— 
hoped to wcakcn thc resoJvc of the MusJim anny and reducc its 
effectiveness in battJe; and in this he was undoubtedJy right. As 
his parting words, he said to Amr; “You havc entcred. Now see 
how you gct out”. 

He was a fooJ to say this, and to a man like Amr who was 
lcnown as the shrewdest of the Qureish and who openJy boasted 

1. This discussion is Uken froni Ibn .\bdul Hakam: pp 65-69 and Suyuti* 

pp 110 - 114. 
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•bout hli bdng undcccWablc. Amr had gonc only a fcw stcps whcn 
II (laihed across his mind that hc would be kiUed on his way out. 

II would be • hcinous act- thc kiUing of a hclplcss opposing comman- 
der in your own camp whcn hc has comc for talks with your agrcc- 
menl, but It was obviou8ly going to bc donc. Amr turned back 
to Theodorus and with a look of pcrfcct innoccnce, said, ‘i would 
tlke lo bring somc of my coUcagucs to hcar from you what I Jiavc 

heard.*’* 

Thcodorus took thc bait. Thc thought of Jaying his hands on 
Ihe Muslim commandcr aJong with many of his gcncrals and hav- 
Ing Ihc wholc Jot kiUcd without thc risk of batUc secmcd maryc- 
Dous lo his pcrTidious mind. H was obWously much bcttcr than 
kUJing just thc Chicf. If morc Muslim gcncrals would wUlin^y 
ilep Inlo his trap, thcy wcrc wclcomc. Thcodorus agrccd with 
Amr’i suggcstions, and quictly gavc ordcrs to his 8Uff to tcil thc 
guard at thc gatc to Jct thc Muslims pass unharmcd. Hc actcd 
tlke a fool for thc sccond time in a fcw minutcs. 

Amr bin AJ Aas got out safc and sound, and kncw that hc 
wouJd ncvcr cntcr thc fort of Babylon again cxccpt as a viclor. 
■Hie inteiiude for taiks was ovcr; thc issuc wouid havc to bc setticd 

by thc sword. ^ . 

* ♦ ♦ 

Tlie talks with Maqauqas took place some time in the early 
part of November. We know this roughly from the seasonal flo<^ 
of the Nile and the timing of earlier events. The tisit of Amr bin 
A1 Aas, following the failure of these talks, would be about the 
middle of the month. After that there was a stalemate. There 
was no opening in the Roman defence of Babylon, no relaxation 
of vigilance on any part of the fort, no opportunity which the 
Muilims could exploit. The Romans would not come out to A^t; 
the Muslims could not get in to fight. And so several weeks passed. 
The Muslims continued to pound the city with their caupults, as 
■ result of which the Romans and Copts living in Babylon were 
lorely tried, but the pounding led to no tactical result. 

Amr and Zubeir searched their brains for a solution to the 
problem. Several times they carried out reconnaissances of the 

I. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 62. 
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battlements but fafled to Tmd an opening. Then, rmaUy, one 

.t thr n ; l f while eLun- 

mg the waU of the fort, Zubeir found the place he was looking for 

^n face of the south-western e^ten.’ 

tmctil r ? ' u “Pon ‘he cons- 

«!«i h ^. 4 “^ “*'* '*'*'’* become known as Dar Abi 

Saleh al Harrani. next to the Hammam of Abu Nasr As-Siraj.) 

There was a gate here, known as the Gate of Iron, Oanked by 
wo owers, an at the time of Zubeir’s reconnaissance there was 
no piard at d.is gate, no picquets on the towers. Since all the 
i^tmg up tfll now had token place on the northern and north- 
on f*h" the fort and no Muslim movement had been made 

«g]*;.teadT “• "■“'"«“'‘■wi'. "•i™» 

if .h P'ac« offere«l possibilities, and the more Zubeir e^amined' 

‘ ‘***>' 'ookmg for 

‘he trnie. It took no time to convince Amr of the suitabAity of 

e pl^e for assault. Rans were made, orders given, troops 
earmarked and prepared for their various roles. Zubeir would lead 
the stormmg party hin«elf, using a ladder to scale the wall. He said 

foUow me Many soldiers volunteered to join the storming party, 
and from them Zubeir chose a group which would foUow him up the 
ladder and into thc fort. ^ 

Another spot was chosen a Uttle to the right of Zubeir’s, and 
here another stormmg party under Shurahbeel bin Huiayya AI 
Murad. would make a similar attempt. This place was near the 
future Zuqaq Al Zamamire - Lane of Flute-nayeis.‘ 

The plw was that the two leaders would cUmb their ladders 
to the top ot the waU, a few others wouid foUow them, thoie on top 
would ^e the caU of “AUaho Akbar”, yet others would then go 
up the ladders. MeanwhUe the main body of the army would Ue 
in wait near the gate, ready to rush in as soon as the gate was opene d 

'■ *? !."?.•* ‘P«>* »ccu™tely. It could only h»e been 

.h... ‘‘‘* '°™*' ““ *.«. whe., 
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ffom iniidc. Thc night of Zul Haj 30, 19 Hijri, was choscn for thc 
•iMult (Dcccmbcr 20,640). It was a moonlcss night. 

Thcre was no movcmcnt from the Muslim camp until it got 
dark; then everyonc moved to his assigned place. When all was 
rcady Zubcir and Shurahbeel nrK>ved forward with a few soldiers, 
aach group carrying a ladder. It was now quite late at night, 
and there was no sign of life on the battlements. The ladders were 
placed against the wall at the two chosen spots and the two leaders 
cllmbed up to the top of the wall. There was nobody on top. 
8ome signal was given, whereupon other soldiers began to climb 
up the ladder, in single file. When a few men had collected on 
top, Zubdr gave the rousing call of AUaho Akbar. 

The great battle cry of Islam was taken up by the entire army 
and thundered from thousands of Muslim throats. At the same 
llme soldiers awaiting their turn began to rush up the iadders, and 
the crowd on Zubeir"s ladder became so large that there was a 
danger of the ladder breaking. Amr bin A1 Aas was present nt 
ihls spot and stopped the men from crowding the ladder. There- 
•fter he himself controlled the flow of traffic up the ladder. Mean- 
whlle, Zubeir and his comrades had moved down to the ground 
Ittiide and made rapidly for the gate, where a few sentries who 
op|Hised them were soon despatched to hell. Zubeir broke the 
Wn k and chain that held the g^te, and the gate was Aung wide open. 
Ilie next instant the Muslim regiments waiting outside poured into 
Ihe fort with drawn swords. 

When the cry of Allah is Great was taken up by the Muslims, 
nM>sl of the Romans and Copts believed that the attackers had got 
Inilde the fort and this led to a considerable amount of panic. 
Some units of the imperial army made a stand against the Musiims 
bul their resistance was soon overcome. The bulk of the imperial 
irmy was impelled by fear towards the river bank with the sole 
purpose of getting away from the onruahing Muslims. Theodorus 
•nd his ttafr were the rirst to reach the bank and getting into boats 
•Iready positioned for them, crossed to the Isie of Rauda, from 
%idiere, later, Theodorus Aed to Alexandria. Other boats were 
uMd by other fugitives, and a ferTy system was established to 
•racuate u much of the Roman army as possible. Through the 
night scores of boats plied back and forth across the Nile. 
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Within the fort lirge numbert of Romans were sUughtered by 
the Muilims and even larger numbere taken captive. Actual 
casualty ngiues are not known, for either tide. It was some time 
in the moming that the Musiims, having cleared the centre of 
Babylon. arrived at the rhrer bank to find it covered by milling 
crowds waiting for a boat to take thcm to safcty. AU wcrc uken cap- 
tive. Amr wanted to pureue thc fugitive soldiere and Anish thcm off 
beforc thcy could recover thcir breath and theh courage, but thcre 
were no boats on the bank and the Aood was stfl] at a considetable 
height. In fact thc Mudims fclt as thou^ they were surrounded 
by water. This was as far as they could go. 

Thc Battle of Babylon was over. Thc moming of the victory 
Muharram 1, 20 Hljri (Dccember 21. 640).^ At thc cnd o! 
thc battlc thc strcngth of thc Muslim army was 12^00. Thcy 
buried thcir martyre at thc foot of thc wall of the fort. 

It only remains to mention, in thc account of this battle. an 
altercation which took place between Zubeir and Shurahbeel — thc 
othcr man to lead thc assault besides Zubeir. Shurahbeel had 
played a less important role in thc storming of thc fort and cvcn lf 
hc had not becn there. thc fort would havc becn taken as a result 
of Zubeir*s efforts. But thcre was somc unpleasantness between 
thc two aftcr thc assault, and Shurahbeel complained about this to 
Amr. 


Although Amr was thc commander of thc Muslim forces in 
Egypt and Zubeir scrvcd, at least technically. undcr him, hc was 
not about to take liberties with Zubeir who had a much hi^er 
place as a Muslim and a Companion. Hc was tough too. So 
Amr lehised to bum his Rngers and threw thc problem back at 
Siurahbeel by saying: ‘Takc over command from him if you wish.** 

It appeare that Shurahbeel did nothing lurther in the matter, 
no doubt sharing Amr's opinion that Zubeir was not a man to be 

1. The day of victory ii known ind the duration of the siege is known 
(7 months). We slso know the time of the talks from the state of the 
flood and the fact that Amr fought for 2 munths at Babylon before ask- 
kig Caliph Umar for help. The remaining dates in this and the two pre* 
oeding diapters are the result of calculation. 
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cro»ed. But later Amr mentioned to Zubeir in a casual manner 
ihe complaint of Shurahbeel and what he (Amr) had said to him 
(.Sliurahbeel) about taking ovcr command from him (Zubeir). Thcrc- 
upon Zubeir exploded: ‘*Is Ihis worm from the worms of thc 
Yainan goingto take overcommand from mc?’** 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The very next day Maqauqas sued for peace and asked to see 
the Muslim commander. When Amr mentioned this to his ofncere 
hc found that they were all averse to peace, because having more 
or less broken the Roman power in this region, they would gain 
more in thc way of booty and slavcs if the statc of war continued. 
Amr had to fall back upon the orders of the Caliph regarding 
•cceptancc of pcacc on the offer of thc Jizya, beforc his companions 
rcluctantly agreed to peace. 

Amr and Maqauqas met soon after this in Babylon and de- 
cided the terms of surrender. A treaty was draivn up and signed 
by thc two leadera. Its terms wcrc 

a, Thc trcaty would apply to all Egypt; thc cntire country 
would submit to the Muslim power. 

b, AU adult male Copts would pay t!ie Jizya at 2 gold dinars 
per head per annum. There would be no tax on the 
very old, on women and on minors. 

c, AU the land and the goods in the hands of the Copts 
would remain with them. 

d, Whenever Muslims stopped at a town or village of 
Copts, whilc joumeying between cities and camps, thcy 
would enjoy thc hospitality of thc local inhabitants for 
three days. 

e, No Copts would be taken as captWes; i.e. no slavery for the 
Copts. 

/. The Romans could elect to accept these terms and would 
then be permitted to remain in Egypt. Those who did 
not accept thc terms werc frce to depart. Thc decision 

I Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 64. 
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in their case would pend while Maqauqaa wrote to Emperor 
Heraclius and obtained his agreement. 

The treaty also laid down the rate of revenue to be paid by 
iandowners and some provisions like wheat, oil, etc, which the 
Coptic population was required to supply for use by the Muslims. 
Altogether the adult male Coptic population of Egypt upon which 
the Jizya was imposed was 6 million. giving the MusLims an annual 
inccme from the Jizya alone of 12 million dinars. 

The treaty was written by Amr*s 8lave, Werdan — a Greek 
who had been captuied in Palestine and was now a devout Muslim 
with the Arab name of Abu Ubeid; and was witnessed by Zubeir 
and Amr*s two sons: Abdullah and Muhammad. 

With the signing of the treaty all Egypt came under Muslim 
controi, unless Heraclius should choose to repudiate the agreement 
made by his viceroy. In that case the Muslims would Hnd them- 
selves in possession only of the city complex of Memphis and the 
area stretching north-east of it to Earma and Areesh; if they 
wanted more of Egypt they would have to fight for it. 

Within Babylon itaelf there was an immediate retum to peace. 
The gates were opened, the Muslims could go in and the Romans 
could come out. This led to a certain degree of fratemisation 
between the two sides, as usually happens at the end of a war, and 
the Romans invited a Muslim delegation to diimer. Amr took 
about a dozen Muslims with him, picking the more well-bred ones 
and seeing that they weie Hnely dressed, and went into the fort. 

It was a superb dinner and they ate well. When the meal 
was over Amr asked his hosts how much they had spent on it, and 
they gave the amount expended as 20,000 dinars. Appalled at such 
extravagance, Amr declared, **We do not need such food. After 
this time give us 20,000 dinars.** 

The next day Amr wished to retum their hospitality and invited 
a deiegation of Romans to dinner in the Muslim camp. According 
to Amr*s orders the only dish to be served at the party was a kind of 
thick stew or broth with chunks of bread and hunks of meat. 
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A few Arab soldiers, simply dressed, would sit interspersed among 
Iht Romans and sharc the mcal with them. The soldiers pickcd 
fof the purpose were thc real simplc, rough Bcdouins. 

The Roman delegation came with pomp and ceremony. Know- 
liig the ways of thc Arabs, thcy brought their own chairs with 
brocade-covcrcd seats. Thcy were placcd around thc dishcs in a 
drcle with an equa] number of Arabs, an Arab between cvcry two 
Komans but sitting on thc ground. As thc mcal bcgan, the Arabs 
Harted eating with gusto, quite unceremoniously, taking big chunks 
of meat from thc pots with thcir hands, tcaring thc mcat with thcir 
teeth and spattcring the Romans with thc broth. 

Whcthcr this was a natural performance or a put-up show we 
do not know, but the Romans found it most distasteful. Thcy 

tumed to Amr: “Wherc arc those who came to cat with us 

earller?*' 

Amr rcplicd: “Thcy werc mcn of counscl. Thcsc arc mcn of 
war.-> 


i • Ibki: p 60. 
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Egypt was inhgbited by iriEny recct tnd nreny nstionsi Coptt, 
Bcrbcrt. Grcckt, Romant. Nubiant and othcrt. Thcy had all comc 
to Egypt, cithcr in thc coune of war or with pcaccful intcnt, lovcd 
thc fair face of thc land and settlcd down. Thit fondncts for Egypt 
on the part of vititort and travellcrt datcs back to thc time of 
Prophct Joseph, who was brought to Egypt by a trade caravan 
and told as a slave in Heliopolit. Thc poor boy - loncly, fncnd- 
lcss, homcsick — raiscd hit hands in supplication. “O Lord.” hc 
preycd, **I am a strangcr in this land. Makc it dcar to mc, and to 
cvery strangcr.”^ God acceptcd hit prayer and thcreaftcr, appa- 
rcntly, cvcry visitor to Egypt hat lovcd thc land and wishcd to makc 
it hit own. 

But although inhabitcd by pcople of many racct, a vatt 
majority of Egyptians wat Coptt. Othcrs had comc and settlcd 
down but thc Copts had alwayt bcen thcrc, to far at anyone could 
remcmbcr. The name itsclf was derivcd from thc Grcck Aiguptios, 
which mcans, simply, Egyptian, and was flrst rcndcicd as Kibt, 
bcforc being changcd to Copt. Thcy wcrc the truc, thc rcal Egyp- 
tians; and Proj^ict Muhammad had a toft tpot for them. Hc had 
oncc taid to hit Companions, “Whcn you conquer Egypt, bc good 
to thc Coptt, for thcy arc rclations and in-lawt.**^ 

1 . 

2 . 
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•nm reference to the Coptt as In-Uwt wat nrt due n*^'y 
the gift of the Coptic glri. Maria, by Maqauqat to the Holy Prophet. 
The tradition of Semitic people having the Egyptiaitt m m-tem 
and relations went much farther back in time - m fact. to Prophet 
Abraham. father of the Semitic prophett. 

When Abraham entered Egypt. he was accompamed by hit 
wife Sarah - a ttrikingly beautiful woman who iwt «ud to have 
ihe beauty of Eve. They had hardly got mto E^pt when the 
Pharaoh of the time was informed by hit agents that a m 
entered hit domain with a woman to beautiful that oidy he (Phar<^) 
had the right to potsest her. The monarch. apparentiy a bit of a lad. 
W8S intrigucd by thc possibilitict. 

Abraham wat duly sent for. On hi» way to the palace he ^s 
contciout of the danger of hit being kBled by the ^araoh to that 
STould Uke potsestion of Sarah. and told her that >f 
would tay that the wat hit sitter. And that it jutt what happen- 
ed. In reply to a query from the Phauoh. he told him that Sarah 
was hit sitter. The Phauoh felt free to Uke her “J*» 
extended hi» hand toward» her (accordmg to the Old Tettan*^ 
he did much more than extend his hand) but at that monwnt God 
cau«d hit hand to dry up. One look at hit 
enough to convince him that he had done wrong and that Abraham 
wat no ordinary man - not the kind of man whote wom» you^ 
fool around with. He begged Abraham to pray ^ 
him. Abraham »o puyed. and God rettored the hand of the Phauoh 

to its normal condition. 

To make amend» a» weU at to thow his thank» to Abraham for 
having got hi» hand back to normal. the Pharaoh pretented ^ 
w!th a maid.»ervant. 1111» wa» Hager (or Hajira). a giri from 
either Earma or Babylon.* Later Sarah. who at the 
chUdren. oHered Hager to Abraham for hi» pleasure. »'» 
became the mother of ItmaU. who i» tiie father of the /^ab race. 
So it vra» vrith the Patriarch Abraham that the Arab» relationship 
with the Copt» beyn and the Coptt became their in-lawt. _ 

1. Suyuti: pp 13-14. 
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Then there was Joseph, the beautiful one, in love of whom 
Pbtiphar s wife (named Zuleikha in the Quran) made a fool of her- 
self. This actually happened in Heliopolis. Joseph had been 
brought to Egypt as a boy and sold into slavery. but rose to become 
what would now be equivalent to Piime Minister. He lan Egypt 
for the Pharaoh for many decades. He built Payyum. laid out an 
extensive canal system in the country, and was the Hrst man to carry 

out measurements of the water of the Nile. He placed a regulator 
at Memphis. 

^ple You will be dnven out of Egypt to the land of your fathers 
When that happens, take my bones with you.”‘ 

on« ‘*M?’ “> '««end. they buried him on 

side of the Nile. That stde became veiy green and the olher 

bwk of the Nile went dry. So they shifted his bones to the other 
^e of the NUe and that side tumed green whUe this side went dry. 
Then they put his bones in an iron casket, buUt two strong iron 
pUlars, one on each bank of the river connected the pUlars with an 
iron cham and suspended the casket in the middle of the river by 
the^cham Then both sides of the Nile tumed green and remained 
so. Such is the legend of his burial; and AUah knows best! 

Joseph too established a relationship with the Copts by marry- 
mg a Coptic lady, daughter of the lord of Heliopolis. He also got 
hjs father, Jacob, and the entire famUy over to Egypt and they 
*tlled doi^ in ihe land with him. Then their group consisted of 
70 souls, but the descendents of Uiese Isiaelites who Oed Egypt 
imder Prophet Moses numbered 600,000. The Pharaoh who 
chased Moses out of Egypt was Ramses II (13th Century B.C ) who 
^ed the country for 67 years and claimed a great yictory over the 
rtttites at Kadesh, which actuaUy he never won, and was fmaUy 
drowncd whilc in pursuit of thc Isrsclitcs.^ 

According to anothcr lcgcnd, aftcr thc dcath by drowning of 
thc Pharoah and his noblcs and officers thcr e was no onc lcft to 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 18 . 

2. /MJ.‘pp 18-19. 

3. According to some, thc Pharaoh of Moset wat the ton of Ramaet 11. 
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rulc ovcr Egypt, just women and children and slaves. So the 
womcn chose an old and wise woman namcd Daluka, who was 
from thc royal family, to rule over thcm. Apparently she did thc 
job very wcU and ensurcd the dcfencc of Egypt by building a great 
waU around the land, which camc to be known as *"the WaU of the 
Old Woman.** But the womcn missed men, as inevitably happcns 
in an cxclusivcly female society, and evcntuaUy it was dccided by 
gcneral conscnsus that thcy should marry thcir 8laves. Bcforc 
mariiage thc slaves, who were Copts, of course, were made to pro- 
mise that after they bccamc thc husbands of their ladies, thcy 
would not do anything without the wifc*s permission. 

Thc Coptic slavcs bccame free, married their mistresses and 
kept their word. So did their descendents, at least for two thou- 
sand years, so that it came to be known that whencver an Egyptian 
had to take an important decision, hc would first consult his wifc.^ 

Christianity came to Egypt early in thc Christian cra. In 
fact, Jcsus himseif was brought to Egypt as an infant to escape 
the wrath of King Herod, and lived at Babylon with his mother 
for some time untU it was safe for him to retum to Palestine. But 
the faith was not introduced to the land tUl the latter half of the Ist 
Century AD, and then it spread quite fa8t. 

Christianity in Egypt was nearly three hundred years old when 
the Roman Empire tumcd Chiistian; and that happened when 
Constantine, the 4th Century Emperor who ihifted the imperial 
capital from Rome to Byzantium (Constantinople — Istanbul), 
declared Chiistianity to be the state reUgion. As various nations 
in the empire took to Christianity, they brought their own character- 
istic inteUectual discipline, mystical traditions and spiritual capacity. 
The Orientals and Africans were more mysticaUy inclined. 

It was not long before leligious disputes broke out among the 
nations of the empire, the ilrst one starting early in the 4th Century. 
And the main point of the dispute was not any matter of substance 
or any important moral or practical issue which affected the Uves 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 28. 
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of thc Chiisitians» but a purely academic onc regarding thc person of 
Chiist — his humanity and divinity. Was Christ a man? Was he 
God? Was hc both? This also aHected thc position of his mother, 
thc Yirgin Mary. Was she mother of God or of a man? And in this 
futilc controYcny curses wcre huried by Chrisitians at each other, 
anathemas read, people tortured and slaughtered and whole communi- 
tics drummed out of Christendom and driven to revolt. This became 
known as the Monophysite Controversy. 

Thc dispute first came into thc open early in thc 4th Century 
and was known as Arianism. Attributed to Arius of Alexandria, 
it dealt with thc nature of thc Trinity and took the stand that Jcsus 
was a creature, i.c. a man, and only aemi-divine. Thc doctrine 
became o^Ocial at thc Council of Nicaea held by Constantine in . 
325, but the dispute remained unsettled. Thc storm of thc contro- 
vcrsy lashed thc Christian world for a hundered years, until thc 
appearance of Nestorius, when thc storm became cvcn more violent. 
Nestorius was a man of Persian descent bom in Syria, who became 
Bishop of Constantinople. Hc was merciless in suppressing dis- 
agreement - heresy, hc callcd it - but in the cnd himself got trapped 
in thc nct of thc controversy. Hc was believed to hold thc vicw 
that Mary was not the mother of God, and that Christ had two 
natures, one human and the other divine. 

The supporters of Nestorius explained that he did not reaily 
mean that; that what hc meant was that Jesus was the son of God 
and therefore djvine. But he manifested as a man and thus used 
his humanity as a form through which to express himself. His hum- 
anity became part of his nature which was essentially one. This was 
all a nuitter of abstract intellectual speculation, having no bearing wha- 
tevcr on the basic beliels of Christianity or the teachings of Christ, 
but cvcrybody got worked up and Nestorius was attacked from pu- 
Ipit and platform, the attack being led by Cyril, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria (412 - 444). 

At the Coundl of Ephesus, which was convened in 431 to solve 
the problem, the split became worse. (}yril deposed Nestorius;then 
Nestorius deposed Cyril; thcn Cyril redeposed Nestorius; and so this 
tragi-comic drama roDed on, with results which were hardly bene- 
Bdal to thc peace and unity of Christendom. Some whcrc along 
the line another heresy entered the dispute, known as the Jacobite 
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hcrcsy, but wc wiU not bother thc reader with iurther details of thc 
risc and faU of this controversy,in which bishops and priests scrapped 
and fought Uke Mullahs and got nowhere. 

Thc basic points of this dispute have becn brieUy mentioned 
here because it had a powerful impact on the Copts and on Egypt — 
an impact which indirectly facUitated thc MusUm conquest which 
Ihis book is about. Thc Egyptian Christians, bcing morc spiritual 
and more mystical, stuck to thc beUef in the purely divine nature 
of Jcsus and abhorred the attempts of thc Roman and Greek in- 
teUectuals to present him as purely human or as a bit of both. Thc 
Copts wcrc part of the Jacobitc Church. And whcn HeracUus, 
thc Roman Emperor at thc timc of thc MusUm conquest, tricd to 
unite Christendom by introdudng a ncw, aU-embradng, coordi- 
natcd doctrinc known officiaUy as thc Mclkite Church. the rift 
bctwecn Rome and Egypt got wider. Things wcnt from bad to 
worsc as HeracUus actually forbadc thc practicc of thc Coptic form 
of worship and lct loose a reign of terror against thc Coptic priest- 
hood. 


So thc Copts of Egypt put up no great resistance to thc army 
of Islam which invadcd thcir land. It could not, they thought, bc 
worsc than the Melkite Church! ActuaUy thcy found thc terms 
offered by the MusUm power, i.c. Jizya at two dinars pcr annum in 
return for peace, protection and complete freedom of reUgious 
worship and practice, a far morc benevolent condition than what 
they had suffered for thrcc hundred ycars at thc hands of not 
the Christianity of Jcsus (on whom bc peace), but thc Roman and 
Grcck interpretation and practice of that Christianity. So thcy 
welcomed the soldiers of Islam as deUverers. 

a a m 

Whcn hc made peace with Amr bin A1 Aas, Maqauqas included 
in that peacc thc Romans and Greeks Uving in Egypt, mainly in 
and around Alexandria. They could continue to Uvc in peace in 
the country so long as thcy paid two dinars a ycar as Jizya to thc 
Muslim state. But the tcrms agreed to by thc Patriarch wcrc not 
binding upon thc Romans as thcy wcrc upon thc Copts, of whom 
Maqauqas was spiritual and temporal head. So a proviso was 
made in the treaty that its appUcabiUty to thc Romans would bc 
defcrrcd until a dccision on the mattcr had bccn tokcn by thc 
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Empcror. And Maqauqas wrotc to thc Empcror, informing him 
of what had happcncd and what hc had donc and why hc had donc 


it. 


Thc Empcror’s rcaction was angry, violcnt, almost abusivc. 
‘thily 12,000 Arabs camc to you.” Hcraclius wrotc contcmptuously 
to his viccroy, “and in Egypt thcrc arc morc Copts than can bc 
countcd. And if thc Copts did not wish to fight but instcad optcd 
to pay Jizya to thc Arabs and prcfcrTcd thcm to us, you had with 
you in Egypt, from thc Romans in Alcxandria and thosc who arc 
with you, morc than a hundrcd thousand mcn with wcapons and 
strcngth, whilc thc Arabs arc in a wcck condition, as you can scc. 

“You dcspaircd of fighting thcm and agrccd, for yourscH and 
thc Romans, to bc dcbased likc thc Copts”. 

Thcn camc thc Empcror’s catcgorical command: “Eight thcm, 
you and thosc of thc Romans who arc with you, until you cithcr 
dic or conqucr ovcr thcm. With your numbcrs and strcngth and 
thcir fcwncss and wcakncss, thcy arc just a morscl for you. So 
urgc thc pcoplc to fight, and lct no othcr rcsolution but this cntcr 
your mind.”' 

Hcraclius also wrotc to his Roman gcncrals, disowning thc 
trcaty madc by Maqauqas, and ordcrcd thcm to continuc rcsistancc 
to thc Muslims. His lcttcrs to thc Romans wcrc no sccrct, of 
coursc, and thc fact of his writing thcm was not conccalcd from 
thc Patriarch, nor wcrc thcir contcnts unknown to him. Sincc thc 
lcttcrs of thc Empcror dcmandcd action and thc Romans in Babylon 
and Mcmphis would cxpcct action on his part, which hc had no 
intcntion of taking, hc invitcd thc Roman lcadcrs — thc gcncrals 
and othcr o^Piccrs of thc army — to a confcrcncc. 

Whcn thc Romans had assemblcd, Maqauqas addrcsscd thcm: 
“By God, in thcir fcwncss and wcakncss thcy arc strongcr and 
hardcr than us, in spitc of our numbcrs and strcngth. A singlc 
onc of thcm is cqual to a hundrcd of us. That is so bccausc thcy 
arc a pcoplc to whom dcath is dcarcr than lifc. lf a man of thcirs 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakamrp 71; Suyuti: pp 116-7. 
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is killcd hc wants to bc killcd and docs not wish to rctum to his homc 
and his family and his childrcn. 

“Thcy bcUcvc that thcy wiU gct a big rcward for thosc of us 
thcy kiU. And thcy say that if thcy arc kiUcd thcy wiU cntcr hcavcn; 
and thcy havc no desirc for this world bcyond what thcy nccd of 
food and clothing to kccp thcmsclvcs alivc. 

“Wc arc a pcoplc who fcar dcath and lovc thc joys x>f this 

world. How can wc bc cqual to thcm? How can wc stand up to 
thcm? 


“Know, O Romans, that I am not brcaking thc trcaty which I 
havc cntcrcd into with thc Arabs. And 1 know that tomorrow you 
wAl bc likc mc in thought and spccch and will wish you had obcycd 
mc. That is so bccausc I havc pondcrcd, judgcd and know, whUc 
thc Empcror has not pondcrcd, judgcd or known. 

“Woc to you! Docs not any onc of you wish to Uvc his life 

in pcace with his goods and his children by paying two dinars a 
ycar?”* 


Nonc of thc Roman oAiccrs was prCparcd to submit to Muslim 
tcrms against thc ordcrs of thc Roman Empcror, and thc confcrcnce 
brokc up. Thc Romans went away. Maqauqas was lcft alonc 
with his thoughts and fclt dccply grievcd at thc unkind words of 
HcracUus. Hc had donc aU that any viccroy could do for thc 
dcfcncc of Babylon, and if thc city was no longcr in Roman or 
E^ptian hands it was duc to no fault of his own. And for Hera- 
dius to writc in this vcin was hardly fair bccausc hc himsclf 
had bccn dccisivcly bcatcn by thc Muslims in batUc after battle and 

HnaUy drhrcn out of Uic fair provincc of Syria, which hc now darcd 
not rc-cntcr. 

As a gencral, Maqauqas would havc becn a disgracc to any 
army. It is not for a gcncral to publiciac his fcars, to magnify thc 
quaUty and capabiUty of thc cnmy in front of his own officcrs and 
mcn, whilc belittling thcir own miUtary effectivcness. A gcneral 

r " — 
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he went to Amr »nd complained »bout Hencliu». 

•Tl,e Emperor h»» dU»pproved of wh.t I h»ye 

reiectedit” he .»id to Amr. "He h»» written to me »nd to Ae 

Rim»n» th»t we diould not »gree to peace with you. He 

or you con<iucr ovcr thcni. 

«I »h»u not break the Ueaty which I h»ve 

r r..rr r?o^.'s:;rr:rro. rr.j-. 

which thcy havc mtdc with you. 

-A» for the Roman». I ^»m no longer reaponsWe to them. 
And 1 ask you for threc ra^ouia.** 

“And what arc thcy?” aiked Amr. 

“Fir.tly. do not bre.k your treaty with the Coptt. 
me »» one i them. for they »nd I »re of the .ame mind about the 
treaty. They »re »nxiou» to honour the treaty u you expect. 

“Secondly." the Patriaich continued. .** ^*"^! 

and thcy blamcd mc. 

••TOrdly. when I »m de»d. teO them to bury me in the Omrch 
of Abu Yuhannai in Alcxandria.” 

u.,- r»... h <“ ■ 

own which thc Patriarch acccptcd. T heac propoiaU _ 

' 

1, Chuich of Siint John. 
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Thc Coptt would hand over intact thc two bridges which 
connccted thc right bank of thc Nilc with thc lcft. with thc 
Islc of Rauda as thc connccting link bctwecn thc two brklgcs. 
(Onc of thcse bridges had been dismantled). 

Thc Copts would arrangc camps and opcn markcts for thc 
Muslims on the march. 

Thc Copts wouJd build bridges for thc Muslims as rcquircd 
bctwccn Babylon and Alcxandria.^ 

Thc Holy Prophct had said: “Bc good to thc Copts, for lo, 
you will find thcm thc bcst of hclpcn in your fight against your 
cncmics.”^ His prophccy was about to comc truc. 


1 . 

2 . 


Ibn Abdul Hakam: pp71-2; Balaruri: p 217. 
Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 3,Suyuti: p 12. 
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Heiaclius, Emperor of Byzantmm. was now an old man. Hc 
was also an cmbittcrcd man/thanks to thc Mi^ims. Portunc, 
which had oncc smilcd upon him, had latdy forsakcn him but hc 
had baskcd in its kindly light long cnough to cam thc rcspcct of 
thc historian as one of thc grcat cmpcrors of Romc. 

Though not born to thc purplc, Hcraclius was ncYcrthclcss noblc 
born. His father had becn Yiceroy (Exarch) of Africa. which mcant 
North Africa. wcst of Egypt. Hc camc to thc throne in 610 AD 
whcn thc affairs of thc Eastcm Roman Empirc wcrc at a vciy low 
cbb, whcn thc cmpirc conaistcd of Littlc morc than thc arca around 
Constantinofdc and parts of Greccc and Africa, and 
whcn thc cncmics of the empire, bcnt upon its total aimihilation, 
werc knocking at the gatcs of thc capital. Thc empirc had known 
bad days in its long and tumultuous history, but nonc worsc than 

thcse. 


Soon aftcr his coronation, young Hcraclius almost gavc up 
and wishcd to rctum to Africa. rcgarding thc Usk of saving thc 
cmpire as a hopdcss onc. But he was pcrsuadcd to sUy, and 
sub8equcntly not only 8avcd thc empire but rcstored It to thc heighU 
of glory which it had known in bcttcr pcriods of its history. In a 
campaign spread over two dccades, he defcatcd thc bartorians of 
thc north-thc Avars, the Slavs. thc Bulgars and othcr allicd 
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maraudcrs - and tinally trounced thc Pcrsian Empirc. Thc dcfcat 
of thc Pcrsians in 628 AD, aftcr 8everal battles over sevcral years, 
was thc grcatcst trhimph of Hcraclius, and he achicvcd thcsc mili- 
tary succcsacs by Aawlcss stratcgy and supcrb organisation, which 
cnablcd him to put a vast impcrial army in thc ficld and manocuvre 
it with skill and confidcncc. 

Thcn came thc riac of thc Muslim powcr. Thc mcssagc of 
Islam, manifcstcd in thc words of thc Quran and convcycd by 
Prophet Muhammad as thc last Apostlc of God, had to bc convcycd 
to all mankind; and aftcr thc Piophct’8 dcath in 11 Hijri (632 AD) 
Abu Bakr, thc first Caliph of Idam, took it upon him8clf to convey 
that mcssagc. Two ycars aftcr thc Prophct hc launchcd thc cam- 
paign of Syria. Hciaclius rosc to dcfcnd his cmpirc and to rcUin 
his hard-won gains. He organiaed an army of a 100,000 mcn 
and placcd it at Ajnadein in Palcstine; but his army was soundly 
thrashcd by a Muslim army of 32.000 mcn undcr Khalid bin A1 
Walecd. This battlc was fought in July 634. The Muslims wcnt 
on to Damascus, which fcll aftcr a short sicge. Hcraclius again 
organiscd a largc army with the intention of throwing the Muslims 
back into thc dcsert, but at the Battlc of Fahl in January 635, thc 
Romans wcrc again dcfcatcd by thc Musiims. PoUowing thcir 
succcss, thc Muslims recapturcd Damascus and wcnt on to takc 
Emcssa and Alcppo. 

Oncc again Hcraclius madc a valiant cffort to stcm thc tidc of 
Muslim conqucst and put into thc field a vast army of 150,000 
impcrial soldiers. Oncc again thc Romans werc dcfeatcd. At 
Yarmuk, in August 636, aftcr 8ix days of bloody, vicious fighting, 
Khalid annihilated this Roman army and scnt thc 8urvivors fiecing 
in disordcr from thc battlcfield. Ncxt camc thc sicge of Jcrusalem. 
which surrcndcrcd to Caliph Umar in Apiil 637. Again thc Mudims 
advanccd north and reoccupied thc dtics which thcy had carlicr 
captuicd and thcn abandoncd. 

• 

This timc thcy wcnt on to Antioch, anothcr great dty of Syria 
and onc of thc choiccst pcaris in thc crown of the Eastcm Roman 
Empire. Herc was fought thc last major battlc bctwcen Heraciius 
and Islam and the Romans wcrc decishrely dcfcatcd by Abu Ubdda 
in Octobcr 637. Hcraclius knew that ncvcr again would hc havc 
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thc powcr to Ukc Syru from thc Muiliim. Hc travcllcd north- 
wardt, and is hc rcachcd thc bordcr of ^ria hc tumcd to takc a 
last torrowing look at thii Ciir provincc of thc cmpirc. Hc lamcntcdr 
'*Salutatk>ni, O Syria! And farcwcll from onc who dcparts. 
Ncvcr again thall thc Roman rctum to thcc exccpt in fcar. 0 what 
a finc land I lcavc to thc cncmy!”^ 

Hcraclius was no longcr the man he oncc had bccn, and this 
cxplains why hc had not taken adcquatc mcasurct to defcnd 
Egypt against thc MusUms. Pbrhaps bccautc thc traditional 
encmies of Romc wcrc thc Persians and most of thc wars bctwccn 
Romc and Pbrsia over ncarly 12 centurics of impcrial rivalry had 
becn fought in Asia Minor, Syria and Mcsopotamia, and very fcw 
in Egypt, Hcracliut was more concemcd with Asia Minor and the 
direct routc bctwcen thc impcrial capitals than with Egypt. 
But the casy succcsscs of Amr bin A1 Aas at Parma and Bilbcis 
brought to his attcntion thc vulncrability of Egypt and the magni- 
tudc of thc Muslim thrcat. Hc dirccted Maqauqas to takc strong 
mcasurcs for thc dcfcncc of Egypt, but here too thc ncw faith of 
Islam carried thc day and Babylon and Mcmphis fcll to thc Muslims; 

Hcraclius* star was sctting. In a long reign, during which hc 
had found no pcacc and little rest, hc had had to swallow many bittcr 
pills, mostly at thc hands of thc Muslims. Whilc thc blows which 
thc *ncw Mutlim sUtc inAictcd upon him took away much of 
thc lustrc which hc had gaincd ovcr 20 ycars of glorious campaign- 
ing, intcmally his poiition was weakcncd by thc religious contro- 
versy mcntioncd in thc pieccding chaptcr. His efforts to achicvc 
religious unity among a disunited peoplc madc him even more 
unpopular, especially in Egypt where his banning of thc Coptic 
form of worship did not endear him to thc Copts. His dcclining 

imagc was furthcr tarnished by an act of inccst.he marricd 

his own niccc, Martina. 

But thcrc was lifc left in thc old campaigncr, and hc was not 
about to surrcndcr anothcr fair province to Iriam without a fi£^t. 
Thc intcrior of Egypt was lost, but he still hcld thc coast and thc 
Roman Navy was still thc dominant forcc in the Mcditcrrancan. 

1. Tabvi:vol3,p 100; BaUsuri: p 142. 
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Hc still had Alexandria, thc quccn of citics, and if thc MusUms 
wantcd Alexandria thcy could comc and gct it. Having sevcrcly 
reprimandcd his viccroy, in fact having roundly abuscd him. 
Hcraclius scnt morc forccs by sca to Alcxandria with ordcrs to 
defend thc city at all cost. Thc Roman army quickly got down to 
repairing the ramparts of Alexandria and preparing it for battle. 
In this manncr thc Roman Empcror servcd noticc on thc Muslim 
Commander-in-Qiicf in Egypt that thc war was still on. 

Amr bin A1 Aas had remained in Babylon for two months, 
sincc thc fall of thc city. As ncws of thc movcments of Roman 
forccs and the preparations bcing madc at Alcxandria was brought 
to him, hc wrotc to Umar about thc situation and sought hLa pcr- 
mission to advancc upon Alexandria. A rctuming mcsscngcr 
brought the Caliph*s orders to takc Alexandria. Amr bin A1 Aas 
left a small garrison to look afttcr Babylon and gavc orders for thc 
rcst of thc army — about 12,000 soldicrs — to march to Alcxandria. 
It was the month of Rabi-ul-Awwal 20 Hijri (Pcbruary — March 
641). 


For thc Battlc of Babylon, Amr had pitchcd his tent about 
a quartcr of a milc north-cast of thc fort. Thc tcnt also actcd as 
the Army Hcadquartcrs during thc Battlc of Babylon. Amr had 
rcmained in this tcnt whcn thc fighting v,as ovcr and it was hcrc 
that he had mct Maqauqas and agrecd to bury him upon his dcath 
in thc Church of Saint John in Alexandria. Whcncver hc was in 
thc tcnt Amr could hcar thc cooing of a dovc from above, but hc 
paid no attention to it. 

Whcn thc timc camc to go, Amr ordcred his mcn to pull down 
his tcnt and pack it for thc joumcy. It was thcn that hc was in- 
formcd that a dovc had nestcd on top of thc tcnt and laid cggs and 
thc cggs had hatched. Thc ncst was inhabitcd by thc mothcr dovc 
and its dovclings, and it was thc cooing of this dovc that Amr had 
heard. 

This was a strangc and unusual cxpcricnce for a gencral likc 
Amr bin A1 Aas. Thc man who had spcnt a lifetimc in thc saddle, 
sword-in-hand, thc man who had commandcd armies in bloody 
battles in which thousands had pcrished, and who had slain with 
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his own hands scores of Romans and Greeks and Copts, was now 
being told by a gentle slave that there was a dove with her little 
ones in a nest atop his tent. If the tent were taken down, as ordered 
by him, the poor little things would die! 

It took Amr only a moment to make up his mind about what 
to do with the dove. ^'She has taken sanctuary with us,** he said 
to his men. **Let the tent remain until her young ones have 
flown away.”^ 

Not only was the tent left in place but the commander of the 
gairison in Babylon was charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that it was not disturbed. The tent remained standing until the 
nestlings had grown up and flown away. 

Alexandria stood west of the westem branch of the Nile. 
East of this branch lay the Delta, criss-crossed by irmumberable 
channels and water courses which cairied the silt-laden waters of 
the mighty river to Egyptian farms. The area of the Delta would 
normally pose serious problems in large scale military movement, 
but the flood of the Nile had subsided and the problem of movement 
would not now be so serious. 

West of the westem branch of the Nile stretched the famous 
Westem Desert, which was an extension of the Great libyan 
Desert, which it8elf formed the eastem poition of the great Sahara. 
At this time of year the season was fine — Eebruary — March;the 
air was crystal clear and the neamess of the desert made the Arabians 
feel at home. In joyful mood Amr bin A1 Aas and his 12,000 
stalwarts set off from Giza on the main route to Alexandria, west of 
the Nile. 

With the Muslims marched a group of Coptic leaders. Most 
of the Copts had thrown in their lot with the Muslims and Maqauqas 
had pledged to give all kinds of administrathre help to facilitate 
the Muslim march to Alexandria. No troops from the Copts joined 
the Muslims; they were not going as far as that; but these leaders 
were to act as a command or liaison group to o^ersee and coordi- 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 91; SuyuU: p 130. 
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nate the various actions to be taken by the Copts in support of the 
Muslims. The Copts would repair the roads, build bridges, es- 
tablish camps and markets and make provisions and fodder avail- 
able to the Mualim army. In fact they became a va8t labour and 
supply corps, charging only for what they provided in the way of 
material and provisions. 

Maqauqas had already left for Alexandria, not as a friend or 
agent of the Muallms but as a Roman citizen. In spite of his 
grievance against Heraclius and his conviction that the empire 
would faU before the onslaught of Islam, he lemained a subject 
of the empire. He got to Alexandria and resumed his normal life 
in his old city. He was no longer viceroy and wielded no political 
or military power in the country, but he was still Archbishop of 
Egypt and still commanded a good deal of religious inAuence over 
the Copts. During the campaign that foQowed he was to be no 
more than a distinguished spectator. 

It was not long before the Romans at Alexandria heard about 
the advance of the Muslims from Giza and the help being given to 
them by the Copts. This made them veiy angry. Having known 
the Copts as a 8ubmissive lot — obedient citizens who would do 
whatever they werc told to do — the idea of thcir working against 
the Romans by joining the Mulims was an unpleasant one. The 
Romans suddenly realised how unpopular they were, how unwanted 
in Egypt. As a reaction, Heraclius sent more vessels to Alexandiia 
with troops and arms and equipment. The Roman general in 
command at Alexandria had already sent a covering force forward 
to watch the advance of the Muslims and give notice of their move- 
mcnt. Now hc strcngthencd thc covering force, which would 
occupy a series of positions between Babylon and Alexandria. 
The Romans even hoped that the Muslims would remain in Babylon 
long enough for the Romans to build up large forces and actuaUy 
take the offenai¥e against the invaden. 

On the third day of their march from Giza, the Muslim advance 
guard contacted a smaU Roman detachment at Tamut (now Tariana) 
on thc wcst bank of the NUc. (Scc Map 5) A Ught action foUowed 
as a result of which the Romans were driven out of the viUage and 
forced to withdraw northwards. The advance guard stopped here 
and Amr marched up with the bulk of the army to camp at Tamut. 
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The next day Amr remained in camp with the main body and 
aent the advance guard forward under Shareek bin Sumayy. 
Shareek moved along the west bank of the Nile and some time in 
the aftemoon, when he had covered almost 20 miles from the 
camp, he came up against a strong force barring his path. What 
surpriaed the Muslims was that the Romans did not maintain a 
defensive postuie. They actually attacked the Musiims, and the 
latter, taken aback by the q>eed and vigour of the Roman assault, 
lost their balance and feU back. Pinding the initiative snatched by 
the Romans, who were also greater in strength than his own force, 
Shareek ordeied a withdrawal so that he could reorganise his force 
and then resume the advance. He got back to a village on the bank 
of the Nile and took up a position heie. As a result of this action 
the village has since been known as Kaum Shareek (the Mound of 
Shareek). 

The next day the Romans came on. They had aggre8sive 
designs and were not going to let the Muslims dedde how the war 
was to be fought. They intended to destroy this Muslim advance 
guard before the main body could come to its reacue, and with this 
intention they came and attacked the Muslims at Kaum Shareek. 
But although the Roman commander here was probably cleverer 
than the Muslim advance guard commander, he had not allowed 
for the superiority of the Muslim Bghting man as a person and a 
warrior. The Muslims organised themseWes for a defensive action 
and held the Romans, beating off assault after asuult. Gradually 
the Romans moved round the west flank of the Muslims and got 
behind them, cutting their communications, but not before a mesS' 
enger had been sent off to Amr bin A1 Aas to tell him about the 
Muslim predicament. 

The Roman force continued .to press but could not make.any 
dent in the Muslim position; and this state of atrairs continued for 
most of the day. Then suddenly fresh Muslim forces were seen 
rushing up from the south, and the Romans knew that their chances 
of success against the advance guard were gone. They quickly 
disengaged and as quickly pulled away to the north. 

Amr arrived to ftnd the advance guard and Shareek bin 
Sumayy none the worse for their experience, but the aggressive 
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action of the Romans had the effect of imposing caution upon the 
Muslims. This may well have been the Roman intention, in order 
to gain time for the repair of the defences of Alexandria and for 
the buiJd-up of the defence capability of the city. Amr was con- 
scious of this and of the need for speed, but aiso reaiised that as 
they got nearer Alexandria, Roman resistance would increase and 
opposition would get stiffer. For the night the Muslim army 
camped at Kaum Shareek. 

The following day the Muslims resumed the advance. After 
covering about ten miles they left tJie bank of the Nile and tumed 
north-west on the road to Alexandria. On the second day of the 
march they re-established contact with the Romans at Sulteis, a 
little south of the present Damanhur, where a strong Roman force 
awaited the Muslinis. Whether it was the Roman intention here 
also to attack the Muslims is not known, but Amr did not give them 
a chance to do so. He organised the forward elements of his army 
for an attack and launched them into action. Tliis led to some 
hard Tighting but after a while Roman resistance broke and they 
withdrew rapidly in the direction of AJexandria. 

A day was spent at Sulteis, and then the advance was taken 
up again. For this phase of the advance Amr formed a strong 
advance guard and placed it under command of his son, AbduUah. 
Amr also gave his son his faithful slave, the Greek Werdan, whom 
he had acquired in the campaign in Palestine, to act as standard 
bearer with thc advance guard. Young Abdullah was quitc a 
seasoned vetcran and marched off from the camp in high spirits. 
Till the evening he had met no opposition. 

The following day the advance guard resumed the advance, 
followed closcly by the main body of the army. Latc in the morn- 
ing Abdullah bin Amr bin A1 Aas came up against a sizable Roman 
force at Kiryaun, 12 miles short of the city of Alexandria. This was 
the strongcst Roman opposition faced by the Muslims since the faU of 
Babylon. (Sec Map 5) 


« « « 

We do not know who the Roman commander was at Alexan- 
dria at this time. Historians havc not mentioned his name. It may 
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have been the generaJ who commanded the Roman army at Baby- 
lon, namely Theodorus, alias Mandfur, alias the Obnoxious Snake. 
His performance at Babylon had been quite a creditable one, show- 
ing a tenacity of character which was instrumental in enabling the 
Romans to prolong the defence of the city for 7 months. Who- 
ever the general, his conduct of the covering troops or rear guard 
action from Babyion to Alexandria was a sound one, and as the 
march of the Muslims brought them closer to the Roman metro- 
polis, the defensive capability of the Romans became stronger. 

The Muslim action at Sulteis had brought them to within 2 
days march of Alexandria and it was obvious that very soon the 
city would be under attack. The Romans were safe in their city. 
They had a strength of 50,000 soldiers, ihe city boasted powerful 
ramparts to give it defensive strength, and with their command 
of the sea, supplies and evacuation were no problem. They could 
maintain themseWes in Alexandria by sea for an indeiinite period. 
But with the Muslims coming up from the landward side and 
shutting the garrison in, the entire Delta would be.at their mercy 
and would no doubt go over to their side, leaving Alexandria in the 
position of an islolated Roman island in a sea of Islam. 

This situation had to be avoided at all cost. In order to do 
so the Roman commander sent out a very large force from 
Alexandria to Kiryaun with orders to await the Muslim arrival, 
Tight a tactical battle and inflict a defeat upon the Muslims, after 
which the invaders could be drWen out of Egypt in a powerful 
counter offensive. There is no record of the strength of this Roman 
force sent forward to meet the Muslims, but considering the over- 
all Roman strength in Alexandria and keeping in mind the per> 
formance of this force in the action that followed,it could have been 
20,000 strong. This force included a large number of Copts living 
in neighbouring towns and villages, particularly towns mentioned 
by historians as Balheeb, Sakha and Kheis. There were also 
Copts who had Oed Sulteis as a result of the Muslim clash with the 
Roman covering force. Thesc Copts were not convinced that»the 
empire of Constantinople was about to fall and decided to stick to 
the imperial administration in Alexandria; and in loyalty and good 
faith they took up arms against the Muslims. The entire force 
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was positioned at Kiryaun before the Muslims arrWed, and may 
well have been there even before the action at Sulteis. 

The Muslims arrived in the person of Abdullah bin Amr bin 
A1 Aas, leading the advance guard and accompanied by the Greek 
Werdan acting as standard bearer. His fsther was close upon his 
heels with the main body of the army. Abdullah showed more 
courage than wisdom in this action and immediately on contact 
threw his advance guard against the Romans. He got what he 
de.served. of course, and a little later, feeling tired from his exertioiis 
and from loss of blood from several wounds taken in the hghting, 
he thought to disengage and give himself and his men a rest. 
Werdan”, he said to the standard bearer, ‘let us withdraw a little 
to rest our souls.*" 

Werdan was not the man to relent. **If it is the soul you 
seek,” he told his young master, “the soul is in front of you and not 
behind you.”* 

The son hung on and soon the father arrWed to take the front 
in his own experienced hands. Amr was very pleased by the 
courage shown by his son, and Werdan was generous enough 
not to say a word about their conversation. The action here now 
became a high level military action with Amr bin AI Aas deploying 
the entire army for battle. 

What followed was the Battle of Kiryaun. We do not know 
the details of this battle, and in the flat, even terram of Kiryaun it 
is not possible to identify features of tactical importance. All we 
know is that the battle lasted more than 10 days it.involved some 
very hard Hghting and it produced a bloody harvest of Roman dead. 
At last the superiority and courage of the Muslims prevailed and 
the Romans, along with their Coptic auxilliaries, broke and fled, 
with the Muslims pursuing them to the gates of Alexandria. The 
Muslims were not inclined to be merciful to the enemy after such a 
hard struggle and captured a large number of Copts who had 
taken part in the battle against them. These Copts were treated as 
siaves. Since they had fought against the Muslims, breaking the 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 74. 
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treaty of Maqauqas, they could not be regarded as being under 
the protection of that treaty. But more about these slaves later. 

The following day the Muslims were at the outskirts of Alexand- 
ria. They had taken 22 days to advance from Giza to the sea, 
nghting four actions on the way, starting with a minor skirmish at 
Tarnut and ending with a bloody battle at Kiryaun. What lay 

ahead of them was the greatest prize of Egypt ..the City of 

Alexander the Great. 


P 


c 
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JkS 


Alexander the Great started his conquest of Asia in 334 BC 
when he cro^d the Dardanelles. Two years later, after several 
battles with the Persians, he marched into Egypt, which was then 
part of the Persian Empire. Egypt offered no resistance and at 
Memphis, Alexander was crowned pharaoh. In 332 or 331 BC he 
founded Alexandria. A dty had already existed at this site since 
1500 BC, known as Rakotis, and Alexander incorporated it^^into 
his design of the new dty to be named after him. The actual cons- 
truction did not get under way until the tune of the first Ptolemy, 
and the dty was iinally completed during the reign of his successor 
in 280 BC, half a century after its founding. The new city became 
the capital of Egypt, replacing Memphis which had held that dis- 
tinction for 3,000 years, and remained the capital for the next 
thousand years till the coming of the Mushms. 

In the first century BC, Octavian,after defeating Mark Antony, 
laid out a new town, Ramlah, next to Alexandria and as a rival of 
Alexandria, but the latter prevailed over it and as it grew ovcr the 
generations, it absorbed Ramlah and made it a part of itselC In 
time Alexandria became one of the finest cities of the world: a 
great seaport, a ccntre of leaming and culture, a political capital 
and militarily almost unconquerable. 

In the south-westem part of the city rosc the Serapeum, which 
was once the temple of Serapis and contained the famous Alexan- 
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drian library, reputed to contain 500,000 Yolumes. The Serapeum 
was like a citadel built upon a large foundation of rock in Rakotis 
(which existed before Alexandria) and which later became known 
as the Egyptian Quarter. The lofty structure known as Diocletian*s 
Pillar, today also called Pompey*s Pillar and which the Muslims 
named Amud-us-Sawari, towered over the temple and is today onc 
of the impressive sites of Alexandria. 

Near the other side of Alexandria, i.e. in the north-eastem 
part, stood the Cathedral of Saint Mark, which had been built as a 
temple to honour Julius Caesar and was once called the Caesarion 
or Oeisaria. The Cathedral is still there near the Graeco-Roman 
Museum and is one of the few remaining relics of ancient times. 

The city also boasted two famous granite obelisks ascribed 
to Geopatra but actually built 14 ccnturics beforc hcr by Tliutmose 
111, and which now stand in London and New York. And at the 
north-eastem tip of a promontory stood the lighthpuse known as 
Pharos, which was regarded by westem scholars as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. The lighthouse was 400 feet high and stood 
at the site where the Mamluk Sultan Qait Bey built a fort and 
mosque in the 15th century. This famous landmark lasted until 
the 13th century; its foundations are now under water. 

Topographically, Alexandria was built on a strip of land about 
10 miles long running south-west to north-east between the 
Mediterranean and Lake Maryut, a low salt lake which was a few 
feet below sea level.^ The strip varied in width from less than a 
mile at its south-westem edge (about Maqs) to about 2 miles in the 
north-east (about Ramlah). These two townships were not part 
of the dty as they are today but stood outaide the dty limits as 
separate habitations. Sea and lake protected the dty from north 
and south, making it approachable only from the south-west or the 
north-east. It was vulnerable only from the north-east, almost 
east, and the main roads to Alexandria also came from this lide, 
along the Mediterranean Coast and from the centre of the Delta. 

The dty was then much smaller than it is now, almost square 
in shape and lying ibuth and south -east of the large promontory. 

1. The lake has now been partly dniiied and cultivated. 
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The eastern edge of the city ran roughly through the present Shalalat 
Gardens and the westem edge lay a little beyond the Serap>eum. 
Lake Maryut was much larger than it is today and its northem 
bank formcd thc southern boundary of the city. (Scc Map 6) 

Alexandria was a fortified city. There was a wall covering 
the westem face also but the heaviest defences were constructed 
on the east. Here it had been made almost unattackable with 
strong forts, 7 in number, interspersed along the battlements and 
other forts further inside to give the defence more depth. To one 
approaching and entering the city from the east it would present 
a picture of walls behind walls and forts within forts. 

This was the picture that Amr bin A1 Aas saw as he arrived 
at Alexandria in the beginning of April 641 (Rabi-ul-Akhir 20 
Hijri). He established the army camp between Hulwa and Qasr 
Fars, the camp extending some distance rearwards. With him in 
the camp were the Coptic leaders who had accompanied him from 
Babylon and who continued to over8ee the supply of provisions 
and other administrative help being given by the Copts to the 
Muslim army. 

All this we know from historical research on Alexandria and 
the accounts of early historians. We know that the Muslims came 
upon the city from the east because Qasr Fars — meaning the 
Castle of Persia — stood on the east and because it was the only 
sensible military approach for a force operating from the delta. 
But we do not know where exactly the tactical action was fought 
because we do not know the location of the battlements, the 
towers, gates, etc. Not a trace remains of the ^ortiPications, and 
no one in Alexandria today has any knowiedge even of legends which 
might give some indication of where they stood. No one knows 
even about the Church of Gold, mentioned in this chapter, or the 
Mosque of Mercy, built later by Amr in this city. There is a bit 
of a wall lying in ruinous condition in the Shalalat Gardens, but 
this was buflt much later by the Muslims themselves. And to make 
confusion worse confounded, we are told that after two months 
in camp on the eastern side of Alexandria, Amr ihifted his camp to 
Maqs, which lies on the westem side.^ 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 76 
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It 18 not possible to deacribe a battle tactically without relating 
it to the ground. In the casc of Alexandria there is no way of know* 
ing the ground as it was. Hence, the description of the siege that 
foIlows is a narrative constructed from the early historical accounts 
without an attempt to connect the events with speciric parts of the 
fort or the ground. As for the move to Maqs, it was most probab- 
ly a detachment scnt thcre for somc purpose, whilc the camp was 
moved to another forward location but still on thc cast. To movc 
thc entire irmy along a widc detour south of thc thcn extensive 
Lake Maryut« leaving his communications wide open to the Romans. 
would bc a blunder too fOolish for a shrewd and seasoned general 
likc Amr bin A1 Aas to commit. 

* * • 

Thc Muslim camp was somc distance away from Alexandria, 
and from the front of their camp the Muslims could see the walls 
and towers of thc city rising in grcat splendour. Thc city would 
havc to bc taken by storm, its towers assaulted, its walls scaled 
and breached. Thcrc was no short cut to Ihc problem, no way of 
avoiding a dircct frontal clash. Amr moved his men forward of 
thc camp for battlc (thc camp was only for resting, for eating and 
for thc night) and formed them up in thc space between thc camp 
and the battlcments. North of thc battlcmcnts stretched the 
Mediterranean, on the south lay the edge of Lake Maryut. 

The Tirst act in the drama was a heavy pounding of the Muslims 
by Roman catapults mounted on thc walls of Alexandria. Thc 
Romans wcrc experts at this kind of warfarc and the cxpericncc of 
being at thc receiving cnd of thc boulders hurled by thc giant engines 
was an unpleasant onc for thc Muslims. Amr ordered his men 
back from their advanced position and the Muslims, dodging 
rocks, fell back towards their camp which was outside catapult range 
of thc fort. 

This artillery firc — the catapult and ballista wcrc thc artillery 
pleces of the timc and thc rocks thcy hurled corresponded to our 
present-day shells — camc down frequentiy. It did not cause much 
physical damage but it held the Muslims back and caused a 
delay and disruption in thcir assault. For some reason Amr did 
not have catapults constructed for use by the Muslims, as he had 
done against Babylon, and when a certain person suggested their 
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construction in order to breach thc walls of thc city, Amr rebukcd 
him. Thc Muslims remained witliout siege engines and other 
hcavy equipment. Therc is no mention in the carly accounts 
of even laddcrs, but they must havc used ladders as they did at 
Babylon, because in thcir assaults they oftcn got inside Alcxandria, 
and thcy could not have scaled thc walls without ladders. 

But thc Roman catapults did not come into action cvery day. 
On many days thc battle would consist of infantry and cavalry 
actions with catapults playing no part or playing a limited role 
by covcring the movemcnt of Roman forccs from and to thc gates 
of Alexandria. In the early days of thc operation the Romans 
launched detcrmincd sallies from the fort with the intcntion of 
throwing the Muslims back, and thcsc sallics werc almost a daily 
occurrdnce, but cvcry one of them was repulsed *with hcavy loss. 
There was fierce Tighting every day as the Romans tried dcspcratcly 
to break thc Muslim grip. For the first month or two this statc of 
affairs went on - nothing vital, nothing decisive, just a stubbom 
attempt by each side to wear down the othcr in a slogging match in 
which individual stamina and skill counted for more than general- 
ship. Thc Muslims, strategically on thc offensive, remained tacti- 
cally on thc defensive. 

One day a Roman sortic lcd to somc brisk fighting on the front 
of the Muslim tribc of Mahra, in which thcy lost a man and the 
Romans cut off his head and took it away. Thc mcn of Mahra 
were very angry. ‘*Wc will not bury thc body without its head,** 
they declared, and the sight of the headless body addcd fuel to their 
anger. 

Thcn Amr came and said to thc tribe, **You are getting angry 
as if those you are angry with care about your angcr. When next 
the cnemy comcs out, attack him, kill onc and cut off his hcad. 
then exchange his head for thc head of your comradc.**^ 

As luck would havc it, the defendcrs sallied forth again thc 
next day and this time thc Malira killed a Roman officer and cut 
off his head. They lct the Romans takc away thc body but 

1. Ibid. 
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rcfiiscd to dcliYcr thc hcad until thcy got thcir comradc*8 hcad 
back. Pinally agrccmcnt was rcachcd bctwccn thc two sidcs. 
Thc Arabs flung thc Roman hcad into thc fort and thc Romans 
Aung thc hcad of thc Arab from thc ws^ into thc ficld outsidc. Thc 
Mahra now gavc thcir mar^yr a dccent burial. 


Upon arriva] at Alcxandria, Amr had had the camp cstablished 
ncar Hulwa, but two months latcr hc shiftcd it furthcr forward.^ 
He had hardly donc so whcn thcre was a Roman cavalry raid upon 
his camp. Thc Roman dctachmcnt came out of a gate by thc sidc 
of thc lakc. Thc Muslims had no trouble repulsing thc raid, and 
as thc Romans fcll back, a Muslim cavalry group followed close 
upon their hccls and before thc Romans could closc thc gate bchind 
them, thc Muslims had got into thc city. This lcd to a ficrcc cngagc* 
mcnt betwccn thc two sidcs. Thc Muslims were heavily outnuni- 
bercd and twelvc of thcir numbcr wcrc killcd at thc Church of Gold 
(Kanecsat-uz-Zahab).^ Thc rest wcre pushed out by the Romans 
and the gate closed behind thcm. 


Aftcr this raid the initiative passcd to thc Muslims. Thc 
Romans lost hope of breaking thc Muslim position and thc Muslims 
bcgan to assault thc walls and towcrs of Alcxandria. Thcy got 
into thc city sevcral timcs and fought ferociously in Ihe strcets, but 
thc Roman dcfcncc provcd vcry stubbom and the Muslims had to 
pull out cvcry timc. 


Empcror Heraclius was now worried. thc Arabs take 

Alc^andria,” hc said, ‘it mcans thc cnd of thc rulc of thc Romans, 
and thcir annihilation**.^ Hc gave orders for a strong reinforce- 
mcnt of thc garrison of Alexandria, and ouitc a largc forcc was 
coOectcd at Constantinoplc with equipment and supplies — all to bc 
transportcd in a largc cbnvoy of ships. Hc would go himsclf to 
Alcxandria, thc Empcror declarcd. But before thcy could sct saO 

1. He b suppoaed to hivc moved it to Maas, which is clearly wrong. 

2. There is no sign today of the Church ot Gold. 

3. tbn Abdul Hi^m: p 76. 
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The Conguest of Alexandria 

Heraclius died, and those who had assembled as reinforcements 
for Alexandria dispersed. No one came to the beleaguered city.* 

* • • 

The death of Heraclius led to an intensiHcation of Muslim 
efforts to get into the fort and bring the battle to an end. Yet, 
there was no slackening of Roman resistance, no decline in Roman 
spirits as they fought bravely in defence of their city. They even 
sallied out of the fort now and then to attack the Muslims. It was 
one of these sallies which led to the episode of the Muslim Comman- 
der-in-Chief being trapped inside the fort. 

The Romans carried out a sortie in strength and this led to 
heavy hghting. During the action a Roman champion threw a 
challenge which was taken up by Maslama bin Mukhallad, one of 
the best Tighters on the Muslims side. As luck would have it, the 
Roman got the better of the Muslim. He was able to dislodge his 
opponent from his horse, and as the Muslim fell to the ground, the 
Roman advanced to kill him, but the latter was saved by a comrade 
who came up in the nick of time to engage the Roman and divert 
him from the fallen warrior. 

Maslama was very young - just 19. He was big-built, heavy 
and Aeshy. His losing this duel was simply a case of bad luck, but 
the effect of it on the two armies can be imagined. The Romans 
exulted while the Muslims were distressed. Amr bin A1 Aas was 
furious and said something vulgar, about Maslama looking like a 
woman and acting Uke a woman. This was at once conveyed to 
Maslama, who seethed with anger at the unkind remark of his 
general, but could do nothing about it. 

The hghting continued - the same action - and the Muslims 
began to push the Romans back. As the Romans withdrew, the 

®'’°.*** ‘h* •'"'“8 of Heraclius’ death in relation 
to the Mushm historians place it during the siege, as stated here 

and some Chnst^ historians hoid the same view. According to Gibbon’ 

5n n M 1 Ih i “iS Moieover. he died 

V 1 . r while Muslim chroniclers give the start of the 

? Rabi-ul-Awwal. 2^jri, ie.Pebruary- 
March M1 AD. In other words, Heraclius must have been cold in his 
grave l^fore the siege of Alexandria began: 

pere is a diffetence of opinion even about the duration of the siege: 3 

IS? * months, 14 months 1 have picked the Hgute of 6 mon&s as 
the most reasonable and most hkely. 
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Muslims foUowed and soon after attacked and got into one of the 
towers of Alexandria. This led to a fierce reaction from the Romans 
who counter-attacked and e^pelled the Muslims - all except four, 
who were trapped in the tower as the Romans closed the outer gate. 
These four quickly descended to an underground chamber — 
a bathing place of some kind into which the Romans could not 
attack because of the narrowness of the passage which led to it. 
The Romans knew that there were four Muslims sheltering in the 
cellar but did not know their identity. These four were Amr bin 
A1 Aas, Maslama bin Mukhallad and two others. 

The Romans could do nothing about the trapped Muslims. 
They could not get at them to fight them but instead would have* 
to leave a strong guard to keep watch over them and wait till hunger 
forced them out of their ceUer. This was not something the Romans 
wanted to do, so they decided to offer terms to the Muslims and 
got an interpreter who knew Arabic to transmit their message. 

“You are now captives in our hands,” said the Romans. “So 
surrender and do not kill yourseWes.” 

The Muslim answer was NO. 

Then the Romans said, “Some of our men are prisoners in the 
hands of your comrades. We promise not to kill you but to use 
you in an exchange of prisoners.” 

This arrangement also was rejected. 

The Romans conferred among themselves for a while and made 
a third offer: “Then agree to another condition which is fair to 
you and to us. You give us your word and we give you ours, that 
one of us and one of you will fight in single combat. If our man 
beats your man, you will surrender yourseWes to us. And if your 
man beats our man, we will let you go in peace to your comrades.” 

To this Amr agreed. 

The Romans promptly produced one of their best champions, 
one who exulted in his strength and courage, and called to the 
Mu. ims to produce their man. 
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Amr wanted to take on the Roman himself but was deterred by 
Maslama bin Mukhallad. “Do not commit two errors at one 
time. You got separated from your men while you are their com- 
mander and they depend upon you and their hearts are with you 
and they are unaware of your plight. Now do not offer yourself 
for single combat. If you are killed it will be a catastrophe for your 
men. i^eep your place and I will fight on your behalf, if Allah wills 
it.”' 


Amr agreed to this arrangement and prayed for the success of 
his comrade. 

The Muslims came out of the cellar into a chamber where the 
contest was to take place. Here Maslama and the Roman cham- 
pion faced each other and the fight began. 

The two stalwarts were well matched and exchangĕd blows for 
a long time. They were watched in tense silence by the Muslims, 
and with a good deal of apprehension, for upon the result of this 
duel depended their lives. lf Maslama lost the duel the Romans 
would corner them like rats and slaughter them immediately. No 
doubt the three Muslims would kill at least twice their number of 
Romans before they themseWes fell, but they were certainly in for 
it if their man lost. And their man knew it too as he struggled 
against the Roman champion, knew that upon his skill and courage 
depended not only his own life but also the lives of his three fellow- 
Muslims. Then Maslama killed his opponent, and a roar of 
“AUaho Akbar” issued from three Muslim throats. 

The Romans kept their word. They opened the gate of the 
tower and let the Muslims go in peace to join their comrades. They 
still did not know that one of the four Muslims who were slipping 
through their fingers was the army commander. They were to 
discover this a little later, and then would gnash their teeth in anger 
at their folly.^ 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p78. 

2 There is the story, in connection with this episode, related by later histo- 
rians, of Amr nearly giving himself away in front of the Romans by act- 
ing like a big shot, and an intelligent slave slapping him for his apparent 
insolence, to deceive the Romans about his real station in life. I have 
not found this story in the sources which 1 have examined. It may be 
true, though it seems out of character for a man as shrewd as Amr bin 
A1 Aas to make such a mistake. 
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On rejoining his army, after the jubilation of their safe retum 
was over, Amr was overcome by remorse at what he had said about 
Maslama bin Mukhallad being like a woman and acting like a 
woman. He put it straight to Maslama: “Forgive me for ud^at I 
said about you.” 

Maslama forgave him; and Amr went on: “I have'never utte- 
red vulgar things except thrice in my life, twice during the Ignorance 
and once this time.^ Every time I have repented and felt ashamed 
of myself but never as ashamed as I feel of what I said about you. 

By AUah, 1 hope there will not be a fourth time in my life”.^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The siege wore on. The struggle for Alexandria continued 
between an unrelenting attacker and an unyielding defender with 
no decision in sight. No clever tactical manoeuvres were possible 
in this situation — no flank attacks, no tuming movements — and 
there was nothing the Muslims could do but attack the ramparts 
frontally between the lake and the sea. No surprise was possible. 
Several times the Muslims broke into the city but were evicted every 
time. So the siege wore on, month after painful month. But 
spirits did not Aag; courage did not weaken. 

Started in Rabi-ul-Akhir 20 Hijri (roughly beginning of April 
641) the confronUtion went on for six months which takes us to 
the month of Shawwal (September-October). Another man, a boy 
really, sat upon the throne of Byzantium, Constans II (Qustantin), 
and it is believed that he leaned towards Maqauqas and either re- 
appointed him viceroy or wished to do so. At Madina an impatient 
Umar awaited news of a breakthrough in Egypt. He suspected 
that the Muslims were getting soft. 

Pinally, the Caliph wrote to Amr bin A1 Aas: “I am surprised 
at the delay in your conquest of Egypt. You have been Tighting 
there for two years. This is what happens when you change and 
begin to love the things of this world as your enemies love them. 
Lo, Allah Most High does not help a nation unless it had purity of 
intention. 

1. Thc Ignorance was thc namc by which the MusUms rcfcrrcd to the pcriod 

beforc Islam. 

2. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 78. 
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“I had sent you four men and had informed you that each of 
them was the equal of a thousand, as 1 knew them;unless that which 
has changed others has changed thera also. When you get this my 
letter, address the people and urge them to Tight their enemy and 
to be steadfast. Send these four ahead of the men, and let the men 
advance together so that their attack is like the attack of one man. 

“But let this be in the early aftemoon of a Priday, for that is 
the hour of the coming of God’s blessings and the acceptance of 
prayers. And let the people turn to AUah and beseech His help.”^ 

Amr read the letter carefully. He spent some time thinking 
about his problem. Then he sought the advice of Maslama bin 
Mukhallad about how to deal with the situation. Maslama said, 
“I think you should Tind one from the Companions of the Messen- 
ger of Allah, on whom be the blessings of Allah and peace, who has 
knowledge and experience. Appoint him commander over the 
men, and let him be the one who leads the attack.” 

“Who is such a man?” asked Amr. 

“Ubada bin As-Samit,” replied Maslama.^ 

Amr spent some more time thinking about his problem. At 
last he concluded that what was needed for victory was not military 
stratagem but Allah’s help, and this would be more readily available 
to those who were nearer Him. “Only those can put things right at 
the end”, he mused, “who had put things right at the beginning.”^ 
He was thinking of the Ansars, the inhabitants of Madina, who had 
saved the Holy Prophet from terrible per^cution and certain death 
at Mecca by inviting him to Madina, where the Muslim state as 
such actually began. Hence Amr’s reference to those who put 
things right at the beginning. Ubada bin As-Samit — our big, black 
friend who had frightened Maqauqas out of his wits - was an Ansar. 

Amr sent for Ubada and appointed him commander of the 
assault troops for the next attack upon Alexandria. 

1. Ibid:pl9. 

2. Ibid, 

3. Ibid. 
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On thc roUowing Priday, the entire army assembled at midday 
for the congregational prayer. The attack would bc mountcd aftcr 
thc prayer, and for this attack plans had already becn formulated, 
orders already given, preparations already made. As the mcn 
assemblcd in the opcn, makcshift mosque, Amr rcad out to them 
the letter of the CaUph. Then he calied the four champions, thc 
Haiar mards, and lined them up in front of the men. Then, with 
Amr as Irmm, the Muslims offcred thc congrcgational praycr and 
implored Allah for victory. 

As soon as the prayer was over, the army fonned up for attack 
with the four staiwarts in the lead. under Ubada’s command. 
The Muslims attacked Alexandria; and Allah gave them victory. 
The city fell. We know nothing about how this attack was launched 
and what course the battle took, except that the fort was stormed 
through the gate near the Church of Gold. 

This happened in Shawwal 20 Hijri (October 641 A D.).‘ 

* ♦ ♦ 

“I have conqucred a city,” wrotc Amr bin A1 Aas to the Caliph, 
from a description of which I shali refrain, except to say that I 
have found in it 4,000 palatial houses with 4,000 baths and 40,000 
tax-paying Jews and 400 places of amusement for princes.”^ The 
Muslims also counted 12,000 green grocers in Alexandria, and found 
that shortly before its faU, 70,000 Jews had evacuated the city. 

Thc impact of the conquest of Alexandria was staggcring - onc 
of the most devastating blows taken by the Roman Empire in its long 
and painful history. For thc Muslims it was a breathtaking success. 
Thcy had acquircd one of the greatest cities of thc worid, a port 
and naval base of incomparable value, and had driven the Roman 
power out of Egypt. It would not be correct to say that the loss to 
thc Roman flcet was a crippling one, but il did have a restricting 
effcct on their naval power. And it gave the Muslims an induce- 

1. There is confusion about the date of this victory. The date I have 

reasonable to me, after a 6-months siege (Suyuti, 

^ . march from Babylon having begun in Rabi-ul-Awwal (Suyuti: 

p 129, Y^ut: vol 3, p 896); knd taking note of Umar*s reference to thc 
MusUms bcmg in tjgypt for two years. The invasion had begun in early 
Dccember,639. Thc possibility of error exi8ts. 

2. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 82. 
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mcnt to extend thcir military powcr by naval means. Most impor- 
tant of aU, it opencd thc gates to thc conqucst of North Africa by 
thc Muslims in the decades that foUowcd, 

We have no accurate estimate of casualties suffered in the 
Battle of Alexandria. Gibbon givcs thc loss of lifc as 23,(XX) mcn 
but this rigure appcars to bc somewhat cxaggcratcd. As a mattcr 
of intercst for Muslim scholars, among thc famous Muslims who 
took part in thc Battle of Alcxandria wcre Abu Zar al Ghifari and 
Abu Ayub Ansari.* Thc latter, whose actual namc was Khalid bin 
Zeid, was the one at whosc house thc Holy Prophct had stayed upon 
arrWal in Madina and who took part in and lost his lifc in thc Arst 
Muslim attack on Constantinoplc. Hc lics buried at Istanbul. 

And now Maqauqas, alias Cyrus Archbishop of Egypt, camc 
into action again as a man of God seeking noble and peaceful ends. 
Mention has becn made carlier of his having rctumcd to Alcxandria 
after his dismissal and his living there as a citizen and as religious 
lcadcr of thc Copts. During thc sicge hc had askcd Amr for pcace 
but Amr would have nothing short of complctc surrender. Hc had 
Ihcn tricd sevcral times to persuade thc Romans to make peace, 
but was rcbuffcd cvcry timc. After the fall of thc dty the Muslims 
dccided to regjrd him as thc leadcr of the Egyptians, thus, in a way, 
re-elevating him and re-appointing him viccroy of Egypt. And 
Maqauqas again began to deal with the Muslims as political head of 
the land. 

Thc Tirst itcm which hc took up with the conqucrors was the 
fatc of Egyptians taken captivc in war and sold as slaves. As 
nanated in thc preceding chapter, many Copts living in and 
around Kiryaun, and thesc included men from Sulties, Balheeb, 
Sakha and Kheis, had fought on thc Roman sidc at Kiryaun. Upon 
ihc defeat of thc Romans many of thesc mcn were taken prisoner 
and, according to thc custom of thc timc, sold into slavcry. And 
at the time whcn Alexandria fell, some of thcsc slaves were in 
Mecca and Madina. Maqauqas was a gentle, kindly soul and the 
thought of his followers living as slaves in distant lands caused him 
deep anguish. 

l. /&id.* pp 93-94. 
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Hc wrote to Amr; “I used to pay taxes to those more hateful 
to me than you, O nation of Arabs — to the Persians and the Romans. 
If you wish 1 wiU pay taxes to you also, provided you retum to me 
the captives of my land.’*' 

Amr wrote about the matter to the Caliph, and the Caliph gave 
orders that all Coptic captives be freed, that even the people of 
Alexandria and the other towns from which captives were taken, 
who were not under the protection of any treaty, would be regarded 
as free citizcns, so long as they paid thc Jizya. Umar went so far 
as to coUcct all the Coptic slavcs in Mecca and Madina and othcr 
parts of Arabia and repatriatc thcm to their nativc land. But hc 
laid down one small condition; before being freed, these captives 
would bc offered Islam. Whocvcr accepted the new faith would 
become one with the great brotherhood of Islam; whoevcr did not 
would bc sct frce and could retum to his peoplc. To this Maqau- 
qas agreed. 

Thc condition of offcring Islam to thc captives before their 
release was fuiniled in thc case of all of them. Sometimes this led 
to amazing sccnes and expressions of joy or sorrow, as thc case may 
be. Most of the captives wcre givcn thc offer of Islam in a ccre- 
monious fashion at a large gathcring of Muslims and local Chris- 
tians, cach group standing on onc side of a ricld in thc middle of 
which the captives werc Icd in tum and askcd thc fateful question. 
When a Copt declared his faith in Islam there would be a thundering 
Allaho Akbar from thc Muslim side and the Christians would 
wring their hands in anguish. Whcn a captivc refused to accept 
Islam and stuck to his original faith, the Christians would dance 
for joy and the Muslims would be gricf-strickcn. In thc case of one 
Onc and inteUigent young Copt, his parents and brothcrs had comc 
to receive him while his Muslim captors ardently sought his conver- 
sion to Islam. When hc was askcd thc question, hc optcd for Islam. 
Upon this his parents and brothers rushed to him and catching 
hold of him, began to pull him towards thc Christian side, whilc the 
Muslims hcld on to him from thc othcr sidc. In the frantic tug- 
of-war that followcd the poor fcUow lost aU his clothcs. But thc 
MusUms got him, and he Uvcd happily ever after as Abu Maryam, 
AbduUah bin Abdur Rahman.^ 

1. Tabari: vol 3,p 196. 

2. Ibid: p 197. 
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This problcm of prisoncrs was satisfactorily settled', but the 
question of distribution of spoils led to serious disagreement among 
thc Muslims. Alexandria was taken by thc sword, and according 
to thc usage of war and Islamic law, everything in the city was a 
legitimate prize of war and belonged rightly to the conquerors. 
Of this, one-fifth would normaUy bc sent to Madina and four-rifths 
distributed among those who had fought and conquered. Most 
of the Muslims who had fought at Alexandria wanted to lay their 
hands on the wealth of the city and asked their commander to 
distribute this wealth. 

Amr was not sure if that would bc thc right thing to do. The 
MusUms undoubtedly had a moral and legal right to it as conquerors, 
but there was this pact with Maqauqas, and the Holy Prophet had 
enjoined upon the MusUms kindness to the Copts, and the Copts 
had been a great help in the matter of supply and maintenance. 
Amr refused to distribute thc wealth of Alexandria. 

Thcn Zubeir bin A1 Awwam cntcred thc dispute, on the sidc 
of thc majority. “Distributc it, O Amr bin AI Aas,” he said. 

“No by AUah,” repUed Amr, “I shaU not distribute it.” 

“By AUah, you will distributc it,“ Zubeir insisted, “even as the 
Mcssenger of AUah distributed thc spoOs of Kheibar.” 

Amr stuck to his decision, though hc could feel the pressure 

mounting. “By AUah,” hc rcpcated, “I shaU not distribute it. 

at lcast untfl 1 have written to the Commander of thc Faithful.“ 

Amr wrote to Madina about this problem of the distribution 
of the spoils of Alexandria, mentioning in his letter that most MusUms 
favoured distribution. Thc CaUph repUed, “Do not distribute it 
but leave it to the Egyptians, so that their taxes can be a means of 
sustenance for the MusUms and a source of strength in their war 
against thcir cnemics.”^ 

Alexandria was leh in peace, saved from plunder. Under a 
treaty drawn up with Maqauqas, cverybody in Egypt would pay 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: pp 82, 88. 
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Jizya at the ratc of 2 dinars pcr hcad, as was agrecd at Babylon, 
and thoae in Alexandria who posscssed land would pay an extra 
tax, thc amount depending upon thc produce of their land. In 
retum they werc frce to livc as thcy wished, worship as they wished, 
do as thcy wished, and their security from foreign enemies was 
guaranteed by thc Muslim state. This would apply to all Roman 
citizens, but those who did not agree to the payment of the Jizya 
could Ieave for Byzantium. 

Therc wcre 200,000 Romans in Alexandria, and of this number 
30,000 migrated to Constantinoplc. They werc the wealthy oncs, 
those who had pull, and thcy sailed away in a hundred ships with 
their goods and thcir wcalth. The remainder stayed on in Alexan- 
dria as subjects of the Muslim statc, though not loyal subjects, as 
we shall sce. 

Thc Jizya-paying population of Alexandria, and this excluded 
women and children, numbered 600,000. 
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The Muslims liked Alexandria. It was a splendid city and had 
a thrilling effect upon the simple Arab of the desert. It also had a 
lovcly climate which, with thc gentle breezc of thc Mediteiranean, 
made it one of the nicest places to live in. The Arabs fell for 
Alexandria. 

Amr did too. The more he saw of it the more he liked it. 
He adored the buildings and houses of the city and, practical man 
that he was, thought there was enough accommodation for every- 
one here. He wished to stay and make the place the main Muslim 
cantonment in Egypt. Consequently he wrote to the Caliph and 
asked for permission for the Muslims to take up their abode in 
Alexandria. 

Umar was averse to large bodies of water. He did not like 
them. Over the past few years, while Muslim conquests spread far 
and wide. he had continually deterred his generals from going 
across wnde rivers. When Sad bin Abi Waqqas conquered 
Ctesiphon after having got across the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
Umar refused him permission to follow up the Pcrsian retreat for 
fear that the Muslim army in Iraq would leave two mighty rivers 
behind it. In fact, he ordered Sad to go back to the desert side 
of these rivers to establish cantonments for the Muslims; andithus 
Kufa and Basra were founded west of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The Caliph had.written to Sad and to thc govemor of Basra: “Let 
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there not be water obstacles between you and me, so that lf I mount 

my ndmg beast to visit you, I do not have to dismount except at 
your place.”* 

OnJy once had Umar relented. In 20 Hijrl, while the siege of 
Alexandna was on, he had submitted to the pressure of Muawia. 
govemor of Damascus, and given permission for a naval operation 
against the Romans. In consequence a Muslim force was trans- 
ported m a llotilla of 20 vessels from the Syrian coast towards some 
objective m “Rome”, probably some spot on the southem coast 
of what is now Turkey, but the entire force came to grief and Umar 
wished he had stuck to his earlier resolve against seabome opera- 
tions. He swore this would never happen again ? 

This aversion to water was not, however, shared by all his 
fellow-countrymen. The Arabs. especially ihose of the Yaman, were 
a sea-f^ng people and known to be amongst the besl seamen of ihe 
time. They sailed their vessels to India and Ceylon and Indonesia and 
dowii the east coast of Africa. But Umar did not like water. That 
is w y, upon reading Amr’s request for permission to stay in 
^exandria, the Hrst question he asked of the courier who had 
brought the letter from Egypt, was whether there would be waler 
between him and the Muslim camp at Alexandria. The courier 
repbed that there wouuld be, especiaUy when the Nile was in Hood. 

The CaUph promptly wrote to his Commander-in-Chief in 
bgypt: “1 do not wish the Muslims to take up their abode where 
water mtervenes between them and me, in winter or in summer.”^ 

A^ bin A1 Aas read the letter of the Caliph. 'nren he read 
it aloud to his ofricers. He asked them where they should set up 
their permanent camp in Egypt. “Let us retum, O Commander, 
to your tent, they replied. “$o we shall be close to water and to 
the desert. They used the word /usra/ for ten t. This word has 

I- Ibn Abdul Hakam : p 91. 

Ihe'obiLii^or^ihe^^l f ‘o Tabari (vol 3, p 202) 

w?«ion expe<lition Abyssini.. I f,vour the ?ormer 

3. Ibn AbduJ Hakam: p91. 
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8everal meanings, including city and gathering place, but the mean- 
ing associated with the word here was tent, And the Muslims were 
rererring to Amr’s wooUen tent which he had left standing in 
Babylon. 

*"Let us return to the place of Pustat,” said Amr bin A1 Aas.^ 

Amr left a thousand men under Abdullah bin Huzafa to garri- 
son Alexandria. And some time early in 21 Hijri (642 AD) the 
Muslim army struck camp and marched to Amr's tent; Pustat — the 
new capital of Egypt. 

* * * 

The dove and its young ones, for whose sake Amr bin A1 Aas 
had left his tent standing in Babylon with orders that it was not to 
be taken down, had Bown away long before. But the tent was still 
there when the Muslims returned from their campaign of Alexandria. 
Around this tent the Muslim army would take up its quarters and 
build a new city; and because the new city would grow up around 
the tent, it would be given the name of Pustat . . the Tent. 

Very soon disputes arose among the Muslims about who should 
build where. Apparently some plots were nicer than others, and 
individual vied with individual, clan with clan, tribe with tribe, 
for thc choicest spots. Evcrybody wanted the best. To solvc thc 
probRm Amr appointed a committee of 4 Muslim chiefs to study 
the requirements, coordinate plans and settle disputes. This the 
4 chiefs did admirably, and the construction of the new. capital 
got off to a smooth and efricient start. 

The Tirst structure to come up in Eustat was the mosque, 
which was to become famous as the Mosque of Amr bin A1 Aas. 
Its site was selected on the tent of Amr, and it was so placed that 
the Mihrab and the pulpit came to be located on the exact spot 
whcrc thc tent had stood.^ Thc sitc of thc mosque as thcn chosen 
was in an area covered with gardens and vineyards, and Amr per- 
sonally supcrviscd thc laying out of the Qibla, i.c. thc direction of 

1. Yaqut: vol 3, p 896. 

2. The Mihrab is the arched niche in the wall towards Mecca, placed ccntral- 

ly in the wall. 
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Mecca. Thc mosque was built quitc large, aJmost 100 feet wide 
and ovcr 50 fect deep.* 

Thc mosque was started and completed in 21 Hijri (642), and 
it was a beautiful mosque. The first time that it was used for the 
congregational prayer there wcrc 80 Companions of thc Pro- 
phct prcsent in thc mosque, including such hi^y vencrated persons 
as Zubeir bin A1 Awwam, Abu Zar A1 Ghifari and Ubada bin 
As-Samit. The Muezzin of Amr bin A1 Aas, who called the faith- 
ful to praycr at this mosque, was also a Companion, one named 
Abu Muslim A1 Ghafaqi.^ 

The mosquc was given a pulpit for the Imam, i.e. the leader 
of the praycr, but is was unusual to have pulphs in mosques in those 
times. Thc Holy Prophet had constructed one in his mosque in 
Madina and would mount it when addressing the populace, but the 
others did not usc pulpits in mosqucs. When Umar came fo 
know about this he disapprovcd of the construction*of the pulpit 
and wrote to Amr. ‘*It has comc to my notice that you have built a 
pulpit by means of which you stand above the shouldcrs of the 
Muslims. which is the same as your standing with the Muslims 
under your heels. I command you to dismantle thc pulpit.”^ 

Amr chose a sitc for his own house next to the gate of the 
mosque and built a main house plus an extra one adjacent to it. 
Other Companions also took plots and built houses, noteworthy 
among thcm bcing Zubeir, Ubada, Abu Zar, Abu Ayub Ansari, 
thc son of thc Caliph and the son of Amr bin Al Aas - both named 
Abdullah. Amr even carmarked a large plot of land ncar the 
mosque for Umar, and wrote to thc Caliph: “We have sclected a 
place for your house near the mosquc.“ Umar was too big a man 
to think of acquiring property for himsclf, and wrote back: “What 
can a man living in the Hijaz do with a house in Egypt?"* Let it 

1. 50 cubits by 30 cubits (Yaqut: vol 3. p 898). 

2. The Mosgue of Amr bin A1 Aas has been rebuilt many times since its 
original construction and is cven now (Maich 1976) undcr reconstruc- 
Uon. It is a large mosque today. about 200 yards wide and 150 yards 
deep, but the position of 'he mihrab must have changed with all the 
reconstruction. 

3. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 92. 

4. The Hua 2 is thc large province of Arabia on thc Red Sca, in which Mccca 
and Madina are located. 
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be used as a market for the Muslims.** The plot was consequently 
turned into a market.ja slave marketl^ 

AU houses in the new capital were of one storey and this Htted 
in well with the egalitarian spirit of the desert Arab. But one man 

buflt an upper storey on his house which was resented by his 
neighbours, who got the feeling that he could look into the prWacy 
of their homes. They complained about this to the Caliph. The 
man in question was no common soldier;he was Kharija bin Huzafa, 
one of the champions (hazar mard) chosen by Umar for the 

campaign. But that did not entitle him to,break the normal custom. 
He may have been equal to a thousand men in combat but he had 
the rights of only one man. 

“It has come to my notice”, wrote the Caliph to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, “that Kharija bin Huzafa has built an upper storey. 
Perhaps Kharija wishes to see into the private apartments of his 
neighbours. When you get this my letter demolish it. And 
salutations.**^ Kharija lost his upper storey. 

So the Muslims settled down and built Pustat. llie city was 
built east of and contiguous with Babylon but overlapped the old 
town on its northern and southern fianks. As it grew, it absorbed 
Babylon within itself and the entire city became one large metro- 
polis.^ 


Soon after their return from Alexandria, when the spring and 
calving time had come, a large part of the army was dispersed with 
the animals to various districts of Lx)wer Egypt for ease of procur- 
ing food and fodder. The tribes and clans usually stayed together. 
But farming was not permitted to the Muslims because of the Caliph*s 
policy that the land should be lefi in the hands of the locals so that 
they could pay revenue and taxes for the Muslim treasury. One 
man, Shareek bin Summayy by name, did start a farm in spite of 
the orders of Amr bin A1 Aas, who then informed the Caliph about 
the matter. The man was sent for and given a good dressing down 
by the Caliph. 


« • « 


1. Ibn Abdul Hakam : p 92. 

2. Ibid. p 104. 

3. Today Kustat and Babylon are referred to as Mitr-al-Qadimah, the Old 
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Even Giza, lying west of the Nile and famous for its pyramids, 
was settled by the Muslims though not by the wish of the Caliph 
or the Commander-in-Chicf and only with thcir reluctant acquiesc- 
encc.* Thc way it camc about was that on thc return of thc army 
from Alexandria, Amr placed a few clans at Giza as a protective 
force. While the Muslims built their new capital east of the Nile, 
these clans would stay west of the river to watch for the approach 
for any Roman forces undiscovered by the Muslims or disloyai 
elements from A]exandria who might try to surprise the Muslims. 
Thesc clans camc from many parts of thc Arab world and thcrc 
were even some Ethiopians among them. They all fell in iove with 
the place whcre thcy werc located. 

Later in the year, when the construction of Eustat was progress- 
ing well and Amr felt that he was now in no danger from any 
unlocated enemy, he called upon these dans to cross over and 
join the main body of the Muslims. The clans did not like the 
idea of the move and would not come. They sent their commander 
the message: *"We have advanced here in the way of Allah. 
We are not going from this place to another.** 

Amr did not wish to force the issue. The clans had fought 
well in the war and deserved the right to choose the place of their 
residence. So he wrote to the Caliph to inform him of this inci- 
dent and explained how the whole thing happened. Once again 
Umar was confronted with the situation he abhorred — troops being 
positioned on the wrong side of a big river, something he had 
fought against for years. But he also saw the compulsions of the 
situation, though not being close to the troops he could act with 
more detachment. 

“How could you agree to your men being separate from you?” 
he wrote to Amr. “It is not right for you to have a river between 
yourself and a singie one of your men. You will not krK)w of 
dangers that befall them and wHl not be able to go to their aid; 
and they wiil suffer an unpleasant fate. Get them together with 
yourself. And if they refuse to come to you and are obsessed with 
their place, build them a fort.” 

I. The name is correctly tpelled Jeeza, but I have uied thc spelling In 

common use today. 
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Amr spoke to the men. Again they refuscd to change their 
location. He told ihem of the Caliph*s orders about the construc- 
tion of a fort at Giza to give them protection in case of enemy 
threat. They did not want this either. “Our swords are our forts,” 
they proudly assured their commander.* But Amr had a fort 
built all the same. Its construction began in 21 Hijri and was com- 
pleted the following year, which corresponded to 643 AD. 

Giza was one of the besi districts of Egypt and these clans 
lived happily at Giza, as indeed the Muslims lived in Egypt. 

Prophet Muhammad had said: “Giza is one of the gardens uf 

paradise, and Egypt is Allairs treasure upon the earth.”^ 

* «41 

Then there was the Hill of Muqattam. Along the east bank 
of the Nile, from deep in the south near the Sudan, runs a range of 
hills which ends in Cairo at the Hill of Muqattam. In pharaonic 
times the top of this hill was used as a lighthouse with a beacon to 
guide boats plying on the Nile. But at the time of the Muslim 
conquest it was just a bare hill, brown in colour and with rocky 
promontories, about 3 milcs east of Babylon with a low spur run- 
ning towards ihe town. It was a bare but pretty hill and people 
would go for walks on it. 

Maqauqas and Amr bin A1 Aas would often meet and talk 
and walk together. One day Maqauqas asked Amr to sell him 
the Hill of Muqattam for 70,000 gold dinars. Amr was taken 
aback by the unusual request and the high price olTered for the 
barren and worthless hill. He said he would ask the Caliph. 

In response to Amr’s letter, the Caliph wrote: “Ask him why 
he wishes to pay you what he wishes to pay you, for it cannot be 
farmed, no water issues from it and it can give him no benerit." 

Soon after this Amr and Maqauqas were walking along the 
top of Muqattam. Amr turned to thc priest and said, “O Maqauqas, 
why is this hill of yours so bare? Thcrc arc no trees or bushes on 
it as on ihe hills of Syria.” 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 128; Yaqut; vol 2, p 177. 

2. Suyuti:pl7. 
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M 8 C)su() 3 S rcplicd, **Wc havc found in our books that this 
hill uscd to havc morc of trccs and buahcs and fruiU than othcr 
hills. And Muqattain son of Misr son of Bcisar son of Ham son 
of Noah uicd to stop on it.^ Thcn camc thc day whcn God was 
to spcak to Moses and Hc announccd to thc hills, ‘I am about to 
spcak to onc of my prophcts from a hfll from amongst you.’ 

“Whcn thc hills hcard this, thcy all bccamc biggcr and lofticr, 
all cxccpt this onc. It shrank and bccamc smallcr. Whcn God 
saw this Hc askcd thc hill, ‘Why havc you bccomc so?* And thc 
hill rcplicd, ‘In awc of your glory, O Lord*. 

‘Thcn God ordcrcd all thc hills to givc him somc of thc plants 
which grcw on thcm, and Muqattam gavc gcncrously, gavc all that 
grcw upon it, so it bccamc as you scc it now. And God said 
to it, i shall compcnsatc you with thc trcc of hcavcn.* 

Amr wrotc this story to thc Caliph, who thcn instructed his 
gcncral: “I do not know of the trce of heaven cxccpt for thc faith- 
ful. Makc it a gravcyard for thc Muslims. Bury on it those Mus- 
lims who dic bcforc you, and do not sell it to him at any pricc.** 

Amr did so, and was latcr himsclf buried at thc foot of thc 
hill. But whcn hc told Maqauqas about thc Caliph*s dccision ihc 
Archbishop bccamc vcry angry. “What is this?** he burst out. 
“It is not for this that wc madc our treaty with you.** 

To calm down the old man, Amr carmarked^part of the land 
at thc foot of Ihc hill for thc Christians to use as a cemctry and 
had a clcar boundary drawn bctwccn the Muslim part and the 
Christian part of thc hill.^ 

What startcd herc as a cemctry was likc a tricklc which in 
course of timc tumed into a flood, for today thc entirc space bct- 
wecn thc old city and thc Hill of Muqattam is a vast zone of gravcs, 
aptly namcd “thc City of thc Dcad.** 

1. The story of Miir. fither of Muqatum, has bcen describcd in thc second 

chapter of this book. 

2. Thcre are several versions of this story but Ihc variation8 are niinor. 

What is fuvcn here is an amalgam of what could be amalgamated, as 

rclatedby Ibn Abdul Hakam; pp 157-58; Suyuti: pp 137-9;and Yaqut; 

voI 4, pp 607-8. 
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Egypt is the gift of the Nilc. This is what thc Greck historian 
Hcrodotus callcd it in thc 5th Ccntury BC. It not only prospcrs 
by the Nile, it actually Jives by the Nile. If there were no Nile the 
country would be as barren as the descrts which flank thc rivcr. 
Without the Nile therc would bc no Egypt. 

Thc Nile is ihc longest rivcr in thc world, with a length of 
4132 miles. While in Egypt it flows a distaiKC of 750 miles as a 
singlc grcal rivcr, before entering Egypt it comprises thrcc rivcrs: 
the White Nile and the Bluc Nilc which flow from Lakc Victoria 
and Lake Albert, and the Atbara which originates in the Ethiopian 
highlands. The White and the Blue Nile unitc at Khartoum and 
thc Atbara joins them a little farther north, in fact at the town of 
Atbara. Up to Memphis ihc rivcr flows in a valley 5 lo 10 miles 
wide, tlanked by cliffs, but near Memphis it cntcrs the Delta and 
fansout. 

Thc Delta forms a triangle with Memphis as its apcx and the 
Mediterranean coast as its base, roughly from Alexandria to the 
present Port Said. The cultivated land of thc Delta is actually 
silt deposited ovcr countlcss centurics by thc river, a rcddish-grcy 
silt from the Ethiopian htghlands which at placcs in now 50 fcet 
deep. Thc Elood watcr — this was bctbre thc High Dam at Aswan 
was built — was held by the farmers in basins for 6 to 8 weeks and 
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then drained off, leaving behind silt rich enough to grow 2 or 3 
crops a year. 

The annual f1ood of the Nile was caused by heavy tropical 
rains in the catchment area. The timing of the flood was usually 
so exact that in earlier times, on 19 July, when the star Sirius rises 
just bcfore dawn, thc Egyptians would celebrate the beginning of 
thc flood as thcir Ncw Year’s Day, At Memphis the flood started 
in early July, reached iis pcak in early September and fell through 
October, Novembcr and Decembcr, with April and May being 
the period whcn the river was at its lowest. These timings of rise 
and faJl, however, are morc obvious on a graph than on thc ground, 
whcre generally the period August — September was regarded as 
ihe season of high flood. 

But while there was dependable regularity in the rise and fall 
of the river, there was occasionally a year when the flood was de- 

layed or ceased to comc altogether. In olden times, with the flood 
comiing when expected, the Egyptians would rejoice, and believing 
that it came through the magnanimity of the god of the Nile, would 
offer him thanks. And when it was delayed ihey regarded thc 
delay as a result of the wrath of this god. He was clearly a god to 

be propitiated. 

Thc Muslims knew all about the Nile, bul a lot of whai they 
knew was based on legcnd rather than geographical knowkvlge. 

Thcy believed that Adam himsclf had blessed this river and that 
it was one of the four rivcrs of paradise, the others being thc 
Euphrates, ihe Tigris and thc Oxus. (The Nilc would tlow with 
honey in paradise). Thcy regarded it as thc lord of rivers, one to 
which God had subordinated all rivcrs on the earth, and believcd 
that God spokc to the river twice every ycar, When the time came 
for its waters to risc, He would say, “Lo, Allah commands you to 
flow.*' And the water would risc. And when it had done its 
appointed task, God would command, “O Nilc, go down.“* And 
the grcat rivcr would go down, like a well-trained pct. But thc 
Muslims did not know about the human sacriHce which thc Egyp- 
tians offered evcry year to propitiate thc god of the Nile. 

* « « 


1 . 
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It was thc month of June, corresponding to the Coptic monlh 
of Baoona, in which began thc rise of the river.^ Muslims and 
Christians and pagans waited anxiously for thc lifc-giving pheno- 
menon. Then a ddegation of Coptic elders came to Amr bin A1 
Aas. “O Commandcr, our land has this custom”, they said, “and 
without it thc Nilc will not risc.” 

“And what is that?” asked Amr. 

“ Whcn 12 days of this month havc passed, wc choosc a young 
virgin, lakc hcr with hcr parcnts* conscnt, bedeck her with the best 
of clothes and ornaments, and throw hcr into thc Nile.” 

To thc Egyptians this was a normal yearly practice and they 
thought no morc of it than of sacriOcing a ram. The girl was 
thrown into Ihc iiver as an offcring to the god of the Nilc in return 
for his bounty, and when a fcw days later the water began to rise 
the people would assume that their god had accepted the gift and 
was showing his pleasurc. But to thc Mudims the idea was a 
horrible one, worsc ihan cold-blooded murder because it was done 
to please a god who did not exist and whose false image Islam had 
come to destroy. 

“This cannot be done in Islam,” Amr bin A1 Aas replied 
rirmly. “Islam hascancelled all that was bcforc it.“ 

Thc Egyptian werc distressed al ihc dccision of the Muslim 
Commander. They worried about their river and its rise and 
spread. lf the flood dkl not come there would be no crops in the 
land and this in turn would lead to famine. And if the Nile with- 
held iis flood for several years Egypt would turn into a desert. 
The cities would have to be abandoned; the people would have to 
migrate. But no one dared to question or llout the decision of the 
Muslim Commander, and the elders walked away in silence. 

The month of Baoona passed. The people looked anxiously 
at thc lcvel of the Nile. Thc risc should have begun, bul ihe monlh 
ended with no sign of change. Another month passed, the Coptic 

1. Baoona began on 25 May. 

2. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 150; Yaqut: vol 4, p 863. 
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month of Abeeb, and the fears of the Egyptians turned to despair. 
Their troubled eyes could discem no rise in the level of the watec. 
Tlie month of Misra began (August) and the sun continued to rise 
and set, but the Nile Aowed low and sullen. The god of tlic Nile 
was showing his displeasure, and the Egyptians saw in it the end of 

their country. Egypt would be destroyed because they had fafled 
to offer the annual sacriHce and all this was due to the coming of 
the Muslims with their new faith. The people began to pack their 
bags and prepared to migrate to other lands. 

Even Amr got worried. All that they said about the sacriHce 
of a virgin and the god of the Nile was nonsence, of course, but he 
knew that nature could be Hckle. If the flood were much delayed 
or did not come this year, it would not only have a destructive 
material effect upon the country but people would think that Islam 
was the cause of their suffering. And he would be blamed per* 
sonally for preventing the sacriHce and thus being thc chief instru* 
mcnt of thcir ruin. Amr wrote in haste to the Caliph and told 
him all about th situation and the unpleasant prospects. 

Thc vagaries of the Nile may have got the Muslim Commander 
worried; they could have no effect on the Caliph at Madina. Upon 
reading Amr*s letter he at once wrote on a card; 

In the name of Allah, thc Bcncficent, the Merciful. 
From the Slave of Allah, Umar, Commander of the Faithful, 
to the Nilc of Egypt. 

If you run by your own will, then cease to run. But if 
it is Allah, the One and Mighty, who makes you run, then 
we pray to Allah, the One and Mighty, to causc you to fIow. 

Hc addressed a separate lettcr to Amr bin AI Aas: “You are 
right that Islam has cancelled all that was before it. I am sending 
you a card. When you get this letter, throw the card in the middle 
of ihe Nile 

The people of Memphis and Babylon and Heliopolis, and other 
nearby towns and villages, were all packed to go. Their spirits 


1. Ibid, 
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were as low and lifeless as thc water of the Nile which had failed 
them. Their despair was total. The time of a Christian fcast was 
approaching — a feast known to the Muslims as the Day of thc 
Cross - and the Copts should have been singing and dancing, 
celebrating ihc feast and rejoicing ovcr thc fertility of thcir soil and 
the ample silt-laden watcr which was making it cvcr more fertilc. 
But thcrc was no joy in thc hearts of thc Egyptians as thcy prcpared 

to march into a dark and unknown future. 

On thc evc of thc Christian fcast Amr flung thc message of 
thc Caliph into the Nile. During thc night that followed, on one 
single night. the rivcr rose to its fuU flood height; 16 cubits, or 
30 feet. Allali had commanded thc rWcr to flow, and cnded once 
and for all thc cvil custom of sacriTicing a human being to the god 
of thc Nile. 


* « * 

Thcn therc was the crisis created in Madina by thc* famine. 
While the Muslims in Egypt atc hcartily and did not accm to havc 
a carc in the world, those in Madina wcrc starving. The year of thc 
fainine is disputed. Therc was a famine In latc 17 or carly 18 
Hijri, which Tabari names as thc main famine. According to him, 
during this faminc Umar appealed to.thc gpyemors of thc provinccs 
for help in dealing with thc famine, and thc first to come to the 
aid or Madina was Abu Ubeida in Syria, while Amr bin A1 Aas too 
did his bii from Egypt.* But Abu Ubeida died in carly 18 Hijri 
during the plague of Amawas, and thc invasion of Egypt by Amr 
hin Al Aas was not begun tiU the end of that year. Most probably 
there wcre two famines, the flrst in 18 Hijri and the second a few 
years later — both equal in 9everity. Balazuri gives 21 Hijri 
(642 AD) as the year of the famine in which the Muslims in Egypt 
camc to the rescue of their brothers in Madina, but there is much 
variation in thc dates of cvcnts givcn by carly Muslim chroniclcrs 
and this may have occurred in the foUowing year. 

Thc famine affected Madina and thc surrounding countryside. 
Man and beast suffered grievously. WUd animals came into the 
town to seek food and shelter with men. Grtzlng animals had no 
flesh on them and when a man slaughtered a goat for food, the 
sight of its Aeshless bones repeUed him. The famine was accom- 


l. 


Tabari: vol 3, p 193. 
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panied by a scvcrc drought and spccial praycrs for rain werc offcred 
by the Musliim. Thc dust blown by the wind was as rine as ash. 
bccause of which this period bccame known as **Aam-ur-Ramada'* 
. the yearof the Ashes. * 

'Dic Caliph was in despair. Hc felt helpless, utterly dependent 
on whatcver the governors of the provinces could do to help, 
And since few provinces were more abundantly blessed by nature 
than Kgypt, the Caliph wrotc to Amr: “From the Slavc of Allah, 
Umar, Commander of iht Faithful, to Amr bin A1 Aas. Salutations. 
liy my faith. O Amr, do you care, when you and those with you 
eat your fiU, that I and those with me are dying? O help! And 
again, O help!” 

It was not long before Amr sent his answer. “To the Slave 
of Allah, Umar, Commander of thc Faithful, from Amr bin A1 
Aas. O ready! And agian, O ready! I have sent you a caravan 
of which the rirst camel wiil be with you while the last is stiU with 
me. Peace be upon you, and thc mcrcy of AUah.*’^ 

Amr did send a huge caravan of which, it is said, the Tirst 

caniel was in Madina while the last had not yet left Pustat. This 

must be a poetic exaggeration, of course, considering the distancc 
of a thousand mUes between the two cities, but there is no doubt 
that vast numbers of camels were used by Amr to transport corn 
and other foods to the Muslim capital. The arrwal of the head of 
the caravan gladdened the hearts of the sorely-tried people of 

Madina. Umar appointed a few top Companions to see to the 

distribution of food, and what was done was to give one camel to 
every household. The famUy Tirst ate the food which the camel 
carried, then slaughtered the camel and ate its flesh, and then made 
such use as they could of the hide of the animal and the sacks in 
which the food had been packed. 

A Uttle later Amr switched the line of supply to Madina. he 
had the grain carried to the port of Qulzum (Suez) by caravan and 

1. Ibid: p 191. 

2. Ibn Abdul Hakam:pp 162-3. The early Caliphs were proud to assume 

the tttle of SIave of Allah - Abdullah - and usually referred to them- 

9elves u such in their letters. 
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then loaded into boats for shipment to Arabia across the Red Sea, 
each boat carrying about 16,000 bushels.^ No doubt he did this to 
stop the faithful in Madina from eating up all his camels. 

« * * 

The crisis was over, thanks to Egypt and to Amr bin A1 Aas 
who had conquered that rich land. Their hunger satisTied, the 
Muslims of Madina felt a lot better. But in order to make the 
supply of grain from the granary of Egypt permanent and not 
contingent upon special efforts made to meet the needs of Arabian 
famine, the Caliph sought a more effective system of supply and 
transport than camel-back. Perhaps he too feared that too many 
Egyptian camels were being eaten up by the faithful. He sent for 
Amr bin A1 Aas to discuss ways and means of soWing the food 
problem. 

Amr reminded the Caliph that in days gone by ships used to 
come to Arabia from Memphis with Egyptian traders by means of 
waterways then existent. But these waterways had been closed 
by the Romans and the Egyptians, had got blocked with sand and 
silt and were rinally abandoned by the traders. If the Caliph 
wished, he could dig up the old canal and send to Arabia boats 
laden with corn. “Yes, do so,” said Umar.^ 

Amr went back to his quarters and told his comrades who had 
come with him from Egypt about his talk with the Caliph. They 
were not pleased. “We fear that this arrangement will bring harm 
to Egypt. It will take the food and abundance of your land to the 
Hijaz, and your land will be ruined. You should oppose this 
project and teU the Commander of the Faithful that it is not fair 
and we do not see how it can be done.** 

The next day Amr went to take leave of the Caliph. Umar 
reminded him of their conversation and told him not to forget 
about the digging of the canal. “O Commander of the Faithful,** 
Amr said, “the canal is completely blocked and it will need heavy 
e^penditure.** 

1. Yaqubi: Tareekh: vol 2, p 154. 

2. According to some accounts the Caliph himself suggeited the digging of a 

canal. Ibn Abdul Hakam: pp 163-4. 
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him in whose hands is my life,** Umar replied, suspect 
that when you left me and spoke of this to the people of your land, 
they did not like it. 1 insist that you dig the canal and make ships 
sail in it.** 

Amr was able to think of one more objection: *if the people 
of thc Hijaz get thcir food casily from Egypt, they will not go upon 
thc holy war.*’ 

Umar saw the point but was determined to have his canal. 
*i will agree to one limitation,” he said. ^iDnly for the people 
of Mecca and Madina wfll food be brought by sea. Let not more 
than one year pass before you have completed the task.”^ 

There had been a canal linking the Nile with the Red Sea in 
Pharaonic times. Herodotus mcntions that seamen would sail 
their ships througli the length of the Mediterranean, go through 
the straits (later named Gibraltar), down the west coast of Africa 
and up its east coast, and from the Red Sea they would sail along 
a canal to Memphis, and then down the Nile to the Mediterranean. 
The canal came into the Nile a little below Memphis, through 
Heliopolis. This canal is known to have been cleared by the 
Roman Emperor Trajan early in the 2nd Century AD, but had 
again fallen into disrepair and was not in use for some time before 
the Muslim conquest. 

When word spread in Pustat that a canal was to be dug to con- 
nect the Nile with the Red Sea, a Copt came to Amr and offered to 
show him the alignment of the old one, if the Muslims would 
exempt him and his family from the payment of the Jizya. Amr 
agreed to this condhion, and the man showed the Muslims the 
aligrunent of the old canal. 

Work was at once started to clear the canal for a distance of 
80 miles from the Nile to the Red Sea at Qulzum (Suez). It was 
oompleted within a year and became known as ’’the Canal of the 
Commander of the Paithlul.** It was uaed for transporting grain 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: pp 163-5; Suyuti: pp 157-8.. 
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from Pustat to the Arabian coast and remained in operation for 
scvcral decades bcfore bcing abondoned in the limc of thc Umay- 

yads. 

But while thc canal was being dug, thc Muslims wcre not 
sitting idlc. Amr bin A1 Aas had marchcd on with thc bulk of his 
army for fresh conqucsts. 
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The Conquest of Barqa and Tripoli 


The reader should not imagine that the year 21 Hijri (642 AD) 
was an entirely peaceTul one. In the two preceding chapters we 
have gone into the story of the construction of the new capital and 
how the Muslims settled down and solved various problems which 
arose in connection with this settling down. By andMarge it was 
a year of construction, but this construction was carried out not 
in the absence of war but in spite of war. The military consolida- 
tion of Egypt was undertaken by Amr soon after his return from 
AJexandria, and this consolidation went on while Pustat was being 
built and the Muslims were making their home in Egypt. 

Upon his return to Pustat, Amr bin AI Aas sent out four 
columns to various parts of the country in order to ensure that no 
hostile elements remained undiscovered and to bring the population 
Hrmly under Muslims control. Of these four columns. one clearcd 
the area of Heliopolis and the region around it, one saw to Payyum 
and other parts of Upper Egypt, one went to Dimyat and Tinnees 
and the fourth dealt with the remainder of Lower Egypt. 
All these columns carried out their task successfully and without 
bloodshed, and the entire country came smoothly under Muslim 
rule upon the same conditions as agreed to earlier by Maqauqas, 
i.e. the annual payment of 2 dinars per head as Jizya. 

This task was completed before the middle of 642. After that 
Amr bin A1 Aas turned his attention towards a region into which 
the Muslims had never ventured before. He turned to this region 
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to rind something new, to discover new lands and to annex new 
territory. The region was the country of Nubia, and to this land Amr 
sent an expedition in the summer of 642 (about the middle of 21 
Hijri). 


Nubia was a large country lying south of Egypt. It stretched 
from Aswan to Khartoum and from the Red Sea to the Ubyan Desert. 
It had a king who had his capital at Dumqula, from where he ruled 
over a hardy, proud and warlike people distinguished throughout 
history for their martial quality. The Nubians were known as 
exceptionally good horsemen and archers. Christianiscd in the 
preceding century, they were a noble and loyal people living a 
simple and hard life in a simple and unspoiled land. The Holy 
Prophet thought well of the Nubians for he is reported to have 
said: “Whoever does not have a brother, let him take a brother 

from Nubia.”* 

As commander of the expeditionary force, Amr chose his 
young cousin, Uqba bin Nafc. Uqba*s father was a half-brolher of 
Amr’s father, A1 Aas. Muslims who know their history will recognise 
in Uqba thc dashing, romantic Tigure who rode his horsc into thc 
Atlantic Occan and complained that there wcrc no lands lcft for 
him to conquer in the way of Allah. Uqba covcrcd himsclf with 
glory in Africa, but that happened later and will be described else* 
where in this book. Meanwhile, in Nubia he was in for a rather 
inglorious experience. 

The Muslims got into Nubia and became involved in operations 
against the local inhabitants. The details of the campaign are not 
known but it appear to have consisted mainly of skirmishes, 
haphazard engagements and hit^and-run raids by the Nubians. 
Thc mountcd archers of Nubia played havoc with the invaders. 
They were such splendid archers that sometimes a Nubian would 
call to a Muslim: **Where would you likc me to put an arrow in 
you?” And if thc Muslim mockingly indicated the spot hc soon 
had an arrow in it, and he mocked no more.^ 

Thc Nubians werc vcry fast in thcir movcmcnts. Few of them 
had armour and those who did, worc very little of it. They werc 


1 . 

2 . 


Yaqut: vol 4, p 820. 
Balaruri: p 238. 
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tenacious Oghters. The Muslini cavalry, mounted on the spirited 
Arabian horse, was proud of its speed and mobAity, but could not 
equal the Nubian rider who would strike hard, rapid blows and 
then break contact and vanish before the Muslims could recover 
their balance and takc counter action. 

One day the Nubians came in large numbers against thc 
Muslims. Uqba bin Nafe was glad to see thcm concentrated at one 
place because now he could get his hands on them. He quickly 
arrayed his force for the attack and ordered the assault with 
drawn swords. But the Nubians subjected the Muslims to such a 
merciless barrage of arrows that the attack had hardly got going 
when it came to a grinding halt, with 250 Muslims having lost an 
eye. Thc Nubians were aiming at the cyes. 

At last Uqba pulled out of Nubia. The Muslims had noi been 
defeated by the Nubians. It was just that they could not get to 
grips with their adversaries and werc losing men and eycs without 
a corresponding gain. And the men were losing intercst in the 
campaign because the poor land of Nubia had very little in it or 
what could be taken as booty and just did not seem worth righting 
for. 

So Uqba returncd to Egypt. A majority of his men had hcen 
wounded m Nubia and many came with only one eye. Because the 
Nubians would aim at the eyes and usually hit their mark. the 
Muslims began to call them **the Archers of the Eye.**^ It was 
not till many years later, when Amr bin Al Aas was no longer the 
Commander-in-Chief in Egypt, that the Muslims again entered 
Nubia with warlikc intentions. 

« « « 

Most of 21 Hijri had passed when Amr took the bulk of his 
army out of its camps and led it westwards into the desert. It 
was a mobUe army, camel-and horse-mounted, that marched with 
Amr to Africa. 

We will not go into the geographical description of thc lands 
and cities which appear in this chapter. They are fully described 
in later parts of the book which deal with the conquest of Africa 

1. Bala/uri: p 238; Tabari:vol3. p201. 
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and the Maghrib. Sunice it to say that Africa as the early geogra* 
phers knew it was the land which lay west of Egypt, its border being 
near Barqa, and stretched westwards to include the present Tunisia 
and part of Algeria. Some regarded the real Africa as being even 
farther west, but in general it covered the coastal zone of the area 
which is now Libya and Tunisia and Eastem Algeria. And this 
was the land which Amr aimed at as he marched from Pustat. It 
was now about thc month of Shawwal (Scptcmbcr 642). 

After one month of marching the army arrived at Barqa, a 
city 6 miles from the Mediterranean Coast and 50 miles northeast of 
thc present Benghazi. This was Bcrber country, inhabited by thc 
tribe of Lawata. In a formal and political sense the place was still 
undcr the Romans who called it Pentapolis, from which thc Muslims 
extracted the additonal name of Intabulus for the town, but there was 
no garrison and no arrangements for any kind of defence. Thc namc 
of Barqa was given to the place by the Arabs after its conquest. 

Thc people of Barqa madc peace with Amr. A trcaty was 
signed according to which 13,000 dinars would be paid every year 
as Jizya by thc people of Barqa. With this trcaty thcrc wcrc two 
unusual stipulations: the Tirst that the people of Barqa could seh 

their sons and daughters as payment of the Jizya, and secondly no 
tax collector would enter their land. They would themseWes see 
to the payment of the Jizya at Pustat at Ihe appointcd time. And 
the Berbers kcpt thcir word in thc matter of thc payment of thc 
Jizya until cvents ovcrtook thcm a fcw years latcr. 

Tlic ycar 21 Hijri had not yct ended when Amr sent Uqba bin 
Nafc to the south-west into thc district of Fezzan. Uqba marched 
to Zaweela, the capital of Fezzan, and all the area between 2^weela 
and Barqa submitted peacefully to the Muslims. The conquerors 
found the inhabitants of the area a good people, law*abiding and 
regular in the paymcnt of taxes. And by order of Amr part of 
thc rcvcnuc coming in from the region was spenl on thc poor of the 
region. Uqba rejoined thc army at Barqa and soon aftcr his retum 
Amr marched along the Mediterranean coast to Tripoli. (See map 
at endpaper). 
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In 22 Hijri, probably in thc spring, Ihc Muslims arrivcd al 
Tripoli and laid sicgc to thc city.* Amr put his camp on somc high 
ground which rosc cast of thc city and positioncd his forccs to block 
land routcs into it. Most of thc army was positioncd on thc cast. 
Thcrc was a Roman garrison hcrc and thcy had frcc acccss by sca, and 
sincc thc Muslims had no sicgc cquipmcnt thcrc was littlc dan- 
gcr of Tripoli faiiing to thc Muslims. Thc sicgc draggcd on for two 
months. 

Thcn onc day a party of cight Muslims lcft the Muslim camp in 
thc morning to go hunting, and went to thc arca west of the city. 
On thcir way back thcy found it a hot day and began to ride back 
along thc coast. Suddenly they came upon Tripoii from thc wcst, 
whcrc thc city wall met thc sca. Herc apparcntly ihcrc was an 
opening and ihe placc was not wcll watched, because thc Muslims 
wcre able to carry out a thorough reconnaissance and discovercd 
that no wall or protection of any kind existed bctwecn thc city and 
thc sca. Thcy could casiiy gct in from this sidc, whcrc a number 
of Roman ships rode at anchor. 

Thcn thesc cight Musiims did somcthing vcry bold and very 
unwisc. Thcy rushcd into thc city and beforc thc Romans and thc 
Bcrbers could know what had happcned, thcy got to the centrc 
of ihc city, whcrc thcrc was a church, and started laying about thcm 
with thcir swords, at the same timc shouting “Allaho Akbar“ at thc 
top of their voice8. There was panic in thc city. A largc 
numbcr of Roman soldicrs, bciieving that a sizable force had got in 
and morc would comc, sought rcfuge on board thcir ships in thc 
harbour. 

Amr heard ail this from outside. He was in contact with 
thc fort. Though nonplusscd by this new dcvclopmcnt, hc took 
fuil advantagc of it and launched an attack to scalc the wall. We 
do not know thc dctails of thc action that followcd,but thc Muslims 
succccdcd in gctting into the city and joining thcir cight comradcs. 

1. Tabari and Yaqut both placc the action at Barqa in 21 Hijri and this 
b not disputed. The next action, Tripoli, is placed by Balazuri in 22 Hijri 
and by Ibn Abdul Hakam in 23 Hiiri. 1 ravour Balazuri in this. It is 
difricult to ice how Amr could have waited a whole year after the faU of 
Barqa to take TripoU. It is also inconceivablc that he should retum to 
HusUt. a whole month^sjoumey, and then go west again a year later. 
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Thc Romans fled in thcir ships with whatever thcy could carry while 
thc Muslims took thc city as a prize of war. 

During thc night that followed Amr scnt off a fast cavalry 
regiment to Sabrata, 40 miles to thc wcst. Early in the moming 
thc people of Sabrata had opcned thc gates of thc city and werc 
lctting thcir cattlc out to grazc. As far as thcy knew the Muslims 
wcrc still at Tripoli,'and it would bc a long timc before Tripoli fcll 

and the Muslims moved to Sabrata. Then suddcnly thc Muslims 
wcrc upon incm. Mosi oi thc defcnding Roman soldicrs were 
killed and thc Muslim regiment plundcred thc town bcforc rejoin- 
ing thc main body of the army at Tripoli. 

A fcw days after the faJl of Tripoli and Sabrata, Amr bin Al 
Aas wrote to thc Caliph: “Lo, Allah has given us Tripoli, and it 
is only 9 days from Afriqia. If thc Commander of the Faithful 
wishes to wage war and conquer it, hc can do so.“ 

“No, it is not Afriqia but Mafriqa,“ replied thc Caliph. He 
was playing with words. Afriqia (Arabic for Africa) and Mafriqa 
arc words with the same 3 lcttcr root, but whilc thc formcr rcfers 
to thc land, the latter means onc that divides or disunites. And 
Umar wcnt on, *it is treacherous. No one shall wage war in it 
whilc I live.”* 

The Muslims retumed to Egypt. Thc land which they lcft 
behind, mostly what is now Libya, was henceforth part of the do- 
main of Islam, linkcd wiih thc Muslim captial of Egypt by solemn 
trcatics. Thcsc treatics would bc observed in lettcr and spirit for a 
fcw ycars, bcforc destiny turned this region oncc again into a battlc- 
neld betwecn Islam and Christendom. 


1. Balizuri: p 227, Ibn Abdul Hakim: p 173. 
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Umar*s generals and govemors were always a liltle appiehen- 
sive when they visited Madina. Umar was a hard taskmaster. 
He was in fact, a hard man - severe, puritanical, demanding, but hc 
was a just man and cxpected no more of others than he gave himself. 
He worc clothes of thc coarsest material and ate the simplest food; 
and what is morc, hc inAictcd thc same frugal fare upon his family. 
His unspoiled way of lifc contrasted with thc ostentation and good 
living to which some of his generals had taken in thc far provinces 
Whcncvcr Umar found somconc living it up and deviating from 
what he regarded as the path of the faithful, he would not spare 
him, regardless of how high or how low thc offcndcr*s rank was. 

So most ofricials fcarcd the Caliph. They fearcd him also be- 
cause hc knew all that went on. Umar had established an intelli- 
gence nctwork covcring ihc entire world of Islam — he was the Hrst 
Caliph to do so - anii had his agcnts in cvery camp, in cveiy ciiy, on 
the staff of cvcry scnior gcneral. These agents kepl him intormed 
of all that wcnt on and there was very little that Umar did not know. 

After the conquest of Egypt and while Umar lived, Amr bin 
Al Aas twice visited Madina. His Hrst visit was in connection with 
thc food supplies of thc capilaU during which the decision was taken 
to clcar the canal from the Nilc to thc Red Sea and iranspon grain 
by watcrway and sea to Arabia. His second visit was somc limc 
in 23 Hijri, aftcr his rcturn from the campaign against Barqa and 
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Tripoli. PoUowing the custom practised at the time by many 
middle-aged and clderly men, Amr had* had his hair and beard 
dyed. The colour chosen by him was black. 

Amr went to the house of the Caliph and exchanged greetings. 
For a few moments the Caliph looked at his visitor without showing 
any sign of recognition. Then hc asked, **Who arc you?*' 

“I am Amr bin Al Aas.” 

The Caliph stared pointedly at Amr*s dyed beard and then 
said, 'T had sent you off an old man and you have returned today 
a young man. I insist 'that you wash it off as soon as you leave here*'. 

It is diffiuclt to understand the reason for Umar*s disapproval 
of Amr dying his hair and beard, because Umar himself dyed his 
beard.^ Perhaps there was something about that particular 
shade or colour. 

Tliere was some food lying in front of the Caliph, a large pot 
on the noor with a thick stew. The Caliph invited hh generaJ to 
join him, which Amr did. As he sat down next to the Caliph, Umar 
put his hand into the broth and began to stir it. After a little while 
he raised a handful of food and offered it to Amr. The visitor 
obediently took the food in his left hand and began to eat it with his 
right. Thcrc wcre no plates, of course. Thc CaJiph watched 
intently as Amr ate, and so dkJ his Egyptian comrades who had 
come with him to visit the Caliph. Knowing what fine food 
Amr ate in Egypt and how rincly hc lived therc, thcy were amused 
at this scene of simple desert hospitality and simple desert table 
manners. 

When they had all left the house of the CaJiph, his friends 
asked him about thc food hc had eaten. Amr replied, “By Allah, 
hc knows that thc food I have brought from Egypt is better than the 
stew he gave me. He wanted to test me. If I had not accepted it 
I would havc bccn in trouble with him”. 

I. Tabari: vol 3, p 268. 
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This was Umar*s way of reminding ihc governor of Egypt of 
the simple, pure ways of the desert, and of emphasising the need 
to avoid luxury and ostentation. But Umar could also acknow- 
ledge the military qua]ity of his generals, although he was often 
reluctant to do so. The day foIlowing Amr*s visit to the Caliph 
was a Priday and all Madina had gathered for the congregational 
praycr of noon. When Amr got to thc mosque most peoplc wcrc 
aiready there and the Caliph himself stood by the pulpit. He saw 
Amr and he called aloud to the congregation: **Here, Amr bin 
Al Aas has come to you. It is not for Amr to walk the earth except 
as a commander.**^ 


m a * 

Umar watched his onicials like a hawk. He used to keep an 
account of what they earned, what they acquired in battle and what 
they should have at any one timc. He would be very careful in 
checking the accumulation of wealth in their hands. And when he 
found an ofricia] in possession of more than was legitimately his. 
he would take him to task and conriscate the excess. The^Caliph was 
nol dctcrrcd by the requircments of niccty or politeness but 
tackled the matter directly and bluntly, with no regard for rank, 
position or past record. Umar wrotc to his onicials, **0 you 
ofricials, you have sat upon the sources of wealth. You have 
taken what is forbidden and eaten what is forbidden and acquired 
what is forbidden.** 

Umar had also heard that Amr had come to possess quite a 
good deal of wealth, and suspected that his governor had not been 
entirely honest in handling the property aiid goods of Egypt. He 
knew that Amr was not the man to let Hne scruples stand in the way 
of his ambitions. So he wrote to Amr: **You have an abundance 
of goods and slaves and utencils and animals, which you did not 
possess when I appointed you over Egypt.** 

Amr wrote back: **Our land is a ferti]e land and we get 
plenty from it.** 

Umar was not satisHed with this explanation and decided to 
investigate further. The man he chose to act as inspector was an 
Ansar by the name of Muhammad hin Maslama. a man of 
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unquestioned integrity. Umar sent him to Egypt with instructions 
to check the govemor*s assets and take away whatever was not 
rightly his. And he wrote to Amr: **I am aware of cvil officials. 
Your letter to me is a letter of one who is worried because of unlaw- 
ful acquisitions. I have suspicions. 1 am sending you Muhammad 
bin Maslama to dividc your wealth. Produce bcfore him whatever 
you possess and excuse his harshness to you. And Salutations.** 

Wlien Muhammad bin Maslama arrived at Pustat, Amr orfered 
him a gift, which Muhammad declined. This made Amr very 
angry, but Muhammad was adamant in not accepting it. **lf this 
was a gift hom brother to brothcr 1 would have taken it,** hc cx- 
plained. **But this is a gift which is a gift in appearance but has 
mischief behind ii.*’ 

This did not help Amr*s tcmpcr. Thc thought that hc, con- 
queror of Egypt, could be subjected by Umar to thc^ humiliating 
experience of explaining his assets to an inspector made him furious. 
He blurted out: **May Allah curse the day when 1 became a 

governor of Umar, son of AI Khattab. 1 havc seen timcs when 
A1 Aas used to wear brocade worked with gold while A1 Khattab 
was carrying Hrewood on a donkey in Mecca.** 

**0uiet!’* Muhammad rcproved hiin **Your fathcr and his 
father are both in hell; and Umar is better than you. But for today, 
of which you complain, you would havc found yourself tying thc 
legs of goats whose milk would ddight you and whose cries cause 
you distress.” 

Amr became suddenly humble. **May Allah bless you. Do 
not tell Umar what I said. Our discussion was in conndence.” 

Muhammad bin Maslama reassured him on the point. **I 
shall not say anything of what has passed between us while Umar is 
alivc.”* 


Amr produced an account of his assets. These were checked 
by Muhammad bin Maslama and found to be in excess of what Amr 

1. Bslazuri: 221; Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 146. 
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could rightfully posscss. Hc look away thc balance and went 
back to Madina. 


• • ♦ 

Thc checking of thc asscts of Amr took placc some time in 23 
Hijri. It was followed by anothcr dispute bctwcen thc Caliph and 
Amr. Thc Caliph was not satisPicd with the amount of revenuc 
coming from Egypt. Considcring that it was such a rich land, 
famous throughout history for its wcanii, it should bc proYidinc 
much more to fill thc coffc(S of Madina. Umar was detcrmincd to 
gct morc out of Egypt. Hc wrotc to Amr that in llie pasi Egypt 
uscd to proYidc much more to its rulcrs than it was doing now, and 
Amr would just have to makc sure thal in future a lot more rcvenuc 
was sent in. 

Amr wrotc back and explaincd that Egypt just did nol produce 
morc, that peoplc now livcd bettcr in Egypt because ihey wcrc forccd 
to pay less to thcir masters, and that this was a bettcr arrangemcnt 
than ruining thc land and thc peoplc by extracting too*much from 
thcm. Lcttcrs wcnt back and forth betwcen thc Caliph and the 
govcrnor, ncithcr of thcm budging an inch from his stand, untfl 
an cxaspcratcd Caliph asked an cqually cxaspcrated governor to 
scnd him an Egyptian who could tell him all about thc rcvenue 
of Egypt. 

Amr scnt a wisc old Copt to Madina. Tlic Caliph asked him 
how it was that in thc past thc land of Egypt providcd its rulcrs with 
much morc rcvcnuc than it did now. Thc man was quitc frank in 
his answcr: In thc past thc rulcrs dcvclopcd thc land and saw to its 
prospcrity bcforc taking anything from it; Muslim o^Hcials, on thc 
othcr hand, ncver bothercd about dcvelopmcnt or prospcrity but 
just took whatcvcr they saw on thc surface, “as though thcy only 
wanted it for onc ycar.*’' 

Umar did not ask his govcrnor again for an increase of 
rcvcnuc from Egypt. But hc did takc a vcry important decision 
regarding thc political organisation of thc land, which probably 
had as its causc thcir disagrecmcnt about thc revcnuc of Egypt and 
thc doubt in Umar’s mind about thc effectivcncss of Amr as a tax 
coUcctor. Hc split thc land in two. Thcre would bc a Lowcr 
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Egypt (north) and an Uppcr Egypt (south), cach a separatc provincc 
of Islam. Amr bin A1 Aas would bc governor and military 
commandcr of Lower Egypt with his hcadquartcrs at Fustat;Uppcr 
Egypt would be undcr Abdullah bin Sad bin Abi Sarh, with his 
hcadquartcrs at Eayyum. Thc dccision camc into cffect somc time 
in late 23 Hijri (644 AD). It was an unwise dccision, and lcd to 

troublcs which nced never have ariscn. 

Amr had as his provincc the best part of Egypt, but he was 
not happy with thc Caliph*8 decision. Thcrc was nothing he could 
do about it. Umar was not a man whose ordcrs could bc 
qucstioned. So Amr acccpted thc ncw arrangement philosophi- 
cally and continued to rulc Lower Egypt for ihe rest of thc ycar 23 
Hijri, while Umar lived. 

• • • 

Caliph Umar was assassinalcd on Zul Haj 26, 23 Hijri. A few 
days later — on Muharram 3, 24 Hijri (November 9, 644) — Usman 
bin Affan became Caliph. Hc was to rule for 12 ycars. 

Soon aftcr the change of Caliphs, Amr visitcd Madina to sce 
ihe new ruler and pressed him to rcmovc AbduUah bin Sad from 
Payyum. Usman refused to do so, giving as his reasons that it 
was Umar who had appointcd Abdullali bin Sad as governor of 
Uppcr Egypt and that. Abdullah was his (Usman*s) fostcr brothcr. 
Amr was very angry about Usman*s refusal to acccpt his demand 
and declarcd ihat he would not rcturn to Egypt untfl thc Caliph 
had done as he (Amr) wished. 

As soon as Amr had left Usman*s housc, thc new Caliph 
wrote Abdullah bin Sad a lcttcr appointing him Govcrnor of all 
Egypt. Hc said nothing about this to Amr. 

Upon rcccipt of Usman’s lettcr, Abdullah bin Sad hastened to 
Pusiat, arrivint Iherc just before dawn. Hc sent word to thc 
Muc 7 .zin who would shortly call thc faithful to prayers, that hc 
(Abdullah bin Sad) had been appointcd by the Caliph as Govcmor 
of all Egypt and he would lcad thc prayer. 

Meanwhilc, Amr’s son, Abdullah, was waiting in his housc 
next to thc mosquc for the call for thc prayer of thc dawii. Amr 
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had Ieft his son as his deputy when he went to Madina, and 
Abdullah bin Amr would lead the prayer in the Mo$que as acting 
Governor. Then camc the call lo prayer. 

AbduIIaii bin Amr wcnt to the mo^ue. As hc entered he was 
informed by the Muezzin about thc ncw govemor of Egypt. 
Abdullah went on to the pulpit, arriving thcre at the same time as 
Abdullah bin Sad coming from the opposite direction. The two 
met by the pulpit. 

‘This is thc rcsult of your plotting and disloyalty,” said 
AbduIIah bin Amr to AbduIIah bin Sad. 

“I did not do this,” the other replied. “You and your father 
had eycs on Upper Egypt. But comc, I will appoint you over Uppcr 
Egypt and vour father ovcr Lower Egypt, and I shall not covet what 
you have.”^ 

t 

Nothing more was said by either of the Abdullahs. Thc 
Muslims formed ranks and the prayer of the dawn was led by the 
new govcrnor of Egypt. AbduIIah bin Sad bin Abi Sarh. 

♦ ♦ • 

Mccca had becn conquercd by thc Muslims in January 630 
(Muharram 8 Hijri.) It was a pcaceful opcration, almost, with only a 
little bloodshed in the sector where Khalid bin AI Waleed wasattack- 
ing thc city. As soon as the town was taken, thc Ka^ba was cleanscd 
of thc prescnce of the idols which had becn placed in it by idol-wor- 
shippers over the centuries sincc Prophct Abraham first built thc 
placc. Prophct Muhammad himself, assisted by Ali, smashcd thc idols 
to pieces. Thc holy city was cleared of alJ vestiges of disbelief, 
paganism and idol-worship. Thc inOdels of Mecca, who had 

fought the Prophct and made his life miserable and strained cvcry 
ncrvc to dcstroy him, came in thcir thousands to submit to him and to 
accept his faith. It was a historic occasion, a land-mark in the 
history of religion. 

h was almost 8 ycars bcforc this that thc Holy Prophct had 
fled the city of Mecca as a fugitive, fearing for his lifc. And now he 

I. Ibid: ^IA. 
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was back as conqueror and master with all Mecca at his feet and no 
one to question his political and religious authority. Before 
entering Mecca the Prophet had announced the names of 10 persons 
— 6 mcn and 4 women — who werc to be killed at sight, 
even if they were found taking refuge within the sacred precincts 
of the Ka'ba. These 10 werc what today we would call “war 
criminals.” Thcy werc eithcr apostates or had taken part dircctly 
or indircctly in thc bctrayal and torture of Muslims, or damaged the 
cause ot Islam through treachery and faIsehood. These men and. 
women, in thc opinion of Prophct Muhammad, were the 10 worst 
enemies of Islam. One of the 10 was Abdullah bin Sad bin Abi 
Sarh. 


Shortly after their migration to Madina, Abdullah had joined 
the Muslims and professed the Islamic faith. He was a very clever 
man and won the conAdence of the Prophet, and because he could 
read and write the Prophet appointed him as one of the scribes who 
would writc down thc revclations which came to him from God. 

But Abdullah was not a Muslim. He was actually an inTidel 
and an enemy, acting as agent in the Muslim camp, and took to 
twisting and distorting the reveIations of the Prophet as he wrote 
them down. He made them appear ridiculous and false. When 
his crime was discovered, he Aed to Mecca and rejoined the un- 
believing Ouresh in their campaign against the new faith. Since he 
had bcen a writer of the Prophct’s rcvelations and thus obviously 
a man trusted by the Prophet, he was in a good position to malign 
the personality of Muhammad, the revelations of the Quran and 
the faith of Islam. And he did not spare himself in doing this 
dastardly work. This was the reason for his inclusion amongst 
those who were to be killed at sight. 

A day or two aftcr thc conquest of Mecca, thc Holy Prophct 
sat in his house with some Companions. Of the condemned men 
and women a few were still to be found and killed, and one of these 
was Abdullah bin Sad bin Abi Sarh. Then who should walk into 
the prcsence of thc Prophet but Abdullah himself, in the company 
of Usman bin Affan. Abdullah had taken refuge with Usman, 
who was his foster brother, and remained concealed with him while 
the Muslims were searching for him all over the town. Usman 
was one of thc top Companions of the Prophet, being among thc 
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very iirst converts, and ihus had a position of^respect and veneration 
in Islam. 

Usman and Abdullah sat down on the Iloor with the others. 
Some of the ComDar<ons thought to draw their swords and cut off 
the scoundrePs head, but none moved because of the presence of 
the Prophet and also because he had come with Usman. llien 
Usman spoke to the Prophet and asked him to spare the life of 
Abdullah. 

The Prophet gave no reply. He just stared at the floor. In 
the tense silence which prevailed no one spoke or stirred. Again 
Usman inlerceded on behalf of his fo8ter brother. Again there 
was no response from the Prophet, who continued to stare at the 
floor. AbduUah waited nervously for the decision which would 
mean life or death for him. 

For the third time Usman spoke for Abdullah, and this time 
the Prophet agreed to pardon him. ' The foster brothers made 
haste to depart. 

When they h^ gone the Prophet said to the Companions that 
he had delayed his answer in the hope that one of them would get 
up and kiU AbduUah. A Companion submitted that perhaps the 
Prophet could havc givcn a sign to indicatc that that was what he 
wished. Thcrcupon thc Prophet said: “A prophet docs not kUl 
with signs.” 

AbduUah become a Muslim, as did thoiisands of other inndels 
in Mecca. Wlicn Abu Bakr became Caliph upon thc dcath of the 
Holy Prophct, hc debarred all ex*apostates from taking part in the 
holy war; but when Umar succeeded Abu Bakr as Caliph he 
rescinded the ban and thereafter ex>apostates could join the army 
of Islam nghting in foreign lands. Abdullah too joined the wars. 

Hc was in the army* of Amr bin A1 Aas from the very first, 
whcn thc invasion of Egypt bcgan in thc cnd of 639. Hc was a 
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brave enough soldier, a good officcr and a compctcnt administra- 
tor, though there was nothing brUliant or exceptional about him, 
and did as weU as other leaders in the various battles described in 
this book. And now with the assumption of the CaUphate by 
Usman, hc was govcmor of aU Egypt, starting his rulc of thc ncwly- 

won land somc timc in thc carly part of 24 Hijri (early 645 AD). 
AbduUah bin Sad bin Abi Sarh had come a long way. 
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Thc Romans in Alexandria who submitted to Muslim mlc 
upon the faJJ of the city werc by no means a JoyaJ Jot of peopJe. 
Those who couJd get away to Byzantium did so, but morc than 
J 50.000 stayed behind. According to thc customs of war they 
were technicaJJy captives, as wcrc their womenfoJJc and^cJtiJdren, 
and thc MusJims had cvcry right to takc thcm into sJavcry. In 
spitc of this thc conquerors showed extreme kindness and permitted 
thcm to kecp thcir homes. their weaJth and thcir kin. Thcy could 
livc their normaJ Jivcs and had compJete freedom of worship — aJJ 
in rcturn for two dinars cvcry year from aduJt maJes. But the 
Romans remained a disJoyaJ Jot. 

They began to hatch pJots against thc MusJims. Quite soon 
aftcr thc conquest of AJexandria, as carJy as 22 Hijri. whcn Amr 
bin AJ Aas was stflJ in TripoJi, Maqauqas wrote lo him that thc 
Romans wcrc pJanning to break their pact with the MusJims. 
Maqauqas had remained truc to his given word and proved a faith’ 
fuJ alJy to thc MusJims. Upon thc return of Amr from Tripoii, 
however, alJ remained quict and therc was no disturbance of any 

kind. Amr*s prestige and military stature werc sufficient to dis- 
courage seditious cfforts in thc province. 

In late 23 or carly 24 Hijri (644-645) the Christian mayor of 
Ikhna came to scc Amr. Ikhna was one of the coastal districts of 
Lowcr Egypt ncar AJexandria, and its mayor, a Roman by the name 
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of Talma, was in cJose touch with his felJow-countrymen in the 
city. The man had somc objections to thc payment of thc Jizya 
and asked Amr bin AJ Aas something about it to which apparently 
Amr gavc no satisfactory answer. But hc said to thc mayor; “You 
are a treasure-house for us. The more you give us the more we 
do for you;thc Jess you give us the Jess we do for you.”^ 

For somc reason this statement angercd TaJma. Hc went 
back to his district and to AJexandria, and after meeting other 
Romans saiJed to ConstantinopJe to put his problem before Cons- 
tans, grandson of HeracJius, who now sat upon the imperiaJ 
throne. At about this time Constans received compJaints from 
many others in Alexandria, the basic theme of the compJaints being 
the disgracc of having to pay thc Jizya. The Jettcrs which hc receivcd 
also toJd him that the MusJims had Jeft a very smaJl garrison in 
AJexandria — only a thousand men; and they urged him to come 
and re-capture Alexandria whiJe it was stiU vulnerabJe. 

About now the effect of the change of command in Egypt aJso 
began to be felt. AbdulJah bin Sad bin Abi Sarh (this is how most 
historians refer to him, but we shaJl shorten the name to a manage- 
abJe AbduUah bin Sad) was abJe enough to run the province and 
his competence was not disputed. The speciaJ thing about his 
administration was his Hair for getting money out of peopJe. 
Where Amr bin AJ Aas had stood up for the peopJe of Egypt 
against a Caliph as strong as Umar, AbdulJah bin Sad sought to 
obUge his benefactor by getting more out of them for Madina. 
And sincc thc buJk of the tax-payer5 wcre diristians, thc oppressive 
methods of AbdulJah pJeased neither the Romans nor the Copts. 
The Aames of discontent were fanned by AbdulJah*s administrative 
methods, and the fact that the iron hand of Amr bin AJ Aas was 
no Jonger thcrc to keep the Egyptians in check, encouraged Cons- 
tantinopJe to attempt a comeback in Egypt. 

It took the empire time to mount the invasion. A Jarge force 
was concentrated, armed and equipped for the operation. and a 
Heet of 300 ships was prepared to convey the invasion force by sea 
to the Egyptian coast. A eunuch named Manuel was appointed 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 176; Yaqut: voI 1, p 166. 
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comtnander of Ihc expeditionary forcc and Talma, Mayor of Ikhna, 
would act as guide. ManuePs orders were to take Alexandria 
and thcn advance and defeat thc Muslims in battle at Babylon, 
aftcr which the cntirc land would bc cleared of thcm. 

In carly 25 Hijri (646) thc Roman flcct appeared at Alexandria 
and sailed into thc harbour. Thc Muslims were too fcw to defend 
such a largc city against such a powerful invasion forcc, and Ihey 
sccm to havc relaxed thcir vigilance cver sincc Amr bin A1 Aas 
was sacked. Tlic Romans landcd in Alexandria and wcrc joined 
by the local Roman populace which rosc as onc man against its 
Muslims masters. Most of the garrison perished in thc fight but 
many Muslims got away to carry the sad tale to Pustat. 

It was a serious situation that faced Abdullah bin Sad - a 
major invasion of Egypt which thrcatened thc very presence of 
thc Muslims in thc land — but hc was ncver put to the tcst of dealing 
with thc situation. The Muslims in Egypt were so alarmed by this 
unforeseen turn of cvcnts and had so little faith in their new gover- 
nor, that thcy sent a delegation to Madina to see the Caliph. Thcy 
urged Usman to re-appoint Amr bin A1 Aas over Egypt so that hc 
could frec thc land of the Roman menace. Only hc could do it, for 
only he had thc required knowledge of war and experience of high 
command; and morcovcr, he was feared by thc Romans and thus 
morc likely to succccd against them. 

Usman saw the logic of thc demand of thc Muslims of Egypt. 
Hc appealed to Amr to rcturn to his post, to take command in 
Egypt oncc again and deal with thc Romans. Amr responded like 
a truc soldier. He lost no time in getting back to Pustat as gover- 
nor and military commander, charged with the mission of cxpclling 
thc Romans from Egypt and re-establishing Muslim rulc firmly in 
thc land. By now thc Romans werc in full occupation of Alcxan- 
dria and the surrounding countryside and thad built up a consider- 
ablc strength of mcn and matcrial. They had evcn begun to 
advance towards Pustat. Thc Copts by and largc stayed away from 
thcm, but somc living in Alcxandria and adjaccnt districts belicved 
that thc Roman sun was rising again and thrcw in their lot with 
thcir formcr mastcrs. 
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The return of Amr bin A1 Aas gavc a tremendous lift to Muslim 
spirits in Egypt. Everyone prcpared for battle with cager antici- 
pation or grim determination» depending upon the individual mood, 
and Amr got down to planning the operation. Agents informed 
him about the advance of the Romans and their intention of battling 
the Muslims in Pustat. Many Muslims were of the view that thc 
Romans should be conrmed to Alexandria and dealt with in an 
offensive campaign with all possible speed. Kharija bin Huzafa 
said to Amr, “Attack them before their strength increases. Therc 
is no assurance that all Egvpt will not revolt.*' 

“No,” replied Amr. “Let them come to me. They will cause 
trouble to those by whom they pass, and Allah will disgrace some 
with others.*’^ 

This was a conHict between two strategies and makes an in- 
teresting study for the military student. Amr chose the onc of 
drawing the Romans away from their base, stretching and weaken- 
ing their lines of communication, and letting Roman indiscipline — 
which was poor by the standard of the new Muslim ethics — further 
antagonise the local inhabitants who would then be even happier 
at thc Muslim deliverance. He accepted the disadvantage of los- 
ing territory and perhaps the loyalty of somc Copts. 

Amr let the Romans advance without opposition, merely 
keeping them under observation. The Romans advanced on thc 
east side of the Nile, i.e. in the delta, rather than on the west or 
desert side. This gave them certain advantages: as Romans they 
felt more at ease in the green, cultivated region compared with the 
desert boundary which suited the Arabs;coming this way they would 
not have to cross the Nile in the face of Muslim opposition as at 
Babylon; and this line of advance could place them astride Muslim 
lines of communication with Arabia, thus putting the Muslims in a 
terrible strategical position. It was a well chosen line of advance and 
posed a serious threat to the Muslims. 

The Romans advance by road and river, i.e. along the east 
bank of ihc Nilc and with a AotUla of river craft moving in the 
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water, which they intended to use as warships. They advanced 
slowiy and deliberately. As the Roman army moved from town to 
town, Roman soldiers drank the townspeople*s wine, ate thc 
townspeopie*s food and plundered Ihe townspeople. The reaction 
amongst thc Copts, as Amr had anticipated, was one of revulsion 
and anger. 

The Romans had advanccd about haJf way to Pustat when 
the Musiims startcd their counter move. Amr left Pustat with an 
army of 15,000 men and advanced along thc east bank of the Nile 
on the road to Alexandria. The Romans came upriver by road and 
rivcr; thc Musiims went downriver by road; and thc two armies 
met in the area of Naqyus (Nikiu, ihe present Shabshir Tamalai.) 
We do not know the Roman strength herc, but they must have 
becn stronger than thc Muslim army or they would not have ven- 
tumed out of Alexandria. 

Tlierc was nothing of stratcgical importance in Naqyus; it 
was just a large town where the two armies happened to meet. And 
there was no tactical significance in the ground around Naqyus. 

It was Hat, cultivated, featurelcss terrain with the Nile on the west 
and the delta cxtending to the east. Having met and squared off, 
the two forccs went into camp, in preparation for the Battle of 
Naqyus. Sincc there wcre no tactical features hcre, the type of 
battle fought could be fought in dozens of places along the bank 
of thc Nilc. Thc interesting point of this battle was not the usc of 
ground — it was flat and duU — but the unusual tactics employed ' 
by thc Romans. 


* * m 

Thc following day thc Muslims dcpJoyed for battle on thc right 
bank of the Nile. Their left rested on the NiJe and was formed 
by a cavalry regiment undcr Shareek bin Sumayy. It was Amr*s 
intention to seizc the initiative and attack the Romans and Copts, 
but he would await thc forming up of the enemy beforc ordering 
his men forward. The Romans wcre emerging from thcir camp 
and faUing into ncat formations. But what surprised the Muslims 
was that large numbers of ihcm werc embarking in boats on the 
river bank. When thc Roman prcparations werc complete, thc 
main body of thcir army advanced on land towards thc Muslims 
whilc a sizeable group sailed up the rivcr in boats. 
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It was when the Roman army was in bow range Ocss than a 
quarter of a mile) that the Muslims realised the Roman scheme. 
Thc army stopped and started a heavy barrage of arrows against 
the Muslims while the river group continued to saU till it had reached 
the Muslim Hank. Then this group also opened up with bows and 
the Muslim found themseWes under Tire from two sides. Most of 
them had been sheltering behind their shields against the arrows 
coming from the land force, but now their left flank was exposed 
and they could not protect themseWes with the same shields from 
front and flank. (See Map 7) It was a remarkable tactic em- 
ployed by Manuel the eunuch — an attack from the front with fire 
power to rix the attention of the encmy; then an attack from the 
flank with rire power in a manner most damaging to the enemy. 

Thc Muslims suffercd gricvousiy from the cross Tire. Many 
were wounded. Amr*s horse received an arrow in the chest and 
roiled on the ground, the rider dismounting hastOy from his back 
to mount another. The confusion increased in the Muslim ranks 
as more and more of them fell out, wounded by arrows, and no 
one could tell them how to deal with the heavy arrow fire from two 
directions. The Romans were clearly superior in this kind of 
warfare with their better bows with longer ranges and heavier arrows. 
The Muslim regiment under Shareek bin Sumayy, being at the 
corner and subjected to direct rire from front and flank, took the 

heaviest losses. But not knowing what else to do, nor being able 
to do otherwise, and not being willing to give up the battlerield, 
the Muslims hung on and took it. 

What the Roman general had put into effect was an entirely 
new form of warfare for the Muslims. It was like a combined 
operation with land and naval forces acting in concert and bringing 
maximum Tire power to bear upon a singlc enemy. The ships in 
the Nile were mobile forts manoeuvring on the flanksof the Muslims 
with no onc to disputc their movcment on thc water. They were 
iike mobile artillery approaching the Muslims from an unexpected 
direction while the main army engaged the Muslim front with its 
own weapons. And by forming a broader base of attack they were 
able to bring a much heavier volume of Hre to bear upon the Mus- 
lims. The Romans really had stocked up with arrows, to cause 
the maximum possible damage to the Muslims before they closed 
in for the rmal shock action. 
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Then the Roman Aotilla sailed back Trom the flank of the 
Muslims and pulled into the river bank near the main body of their 
army. Here the soldiers in the boats disembarked and formed 
up along with the main body, creating a battle formation several 
ranks deep, which the Muslims saw as “ranks behind ranks.**^ 
As soon as the formation was complete, the Roman army again 
started a barrage of arrows« with the missiles landing like hafl upon 
the Muslims. 

It was ManuePs intention to take full advantage of Roman 
expertise in missile warfare by keeping the Muslims at arms length 
and not letting them close up for close quarter battle, at which the 
Muslims exceUed with their greater courage and stamina. And 
once the Muslims had been disorganised and unbalanced, Manuel 
kept them that way and did not peimit them to regain their balance. 
He allowed no letup. So the arrow ilre went on and the Muslims 
were unable to retaliate because of the long range at which the 
action was being fought. , 

Tlien, when Manuel thought that the Muslims had been 
sufficiently softened up and would now be unable to resist a 
charge, he ordered the Roman army forward to assault the disor- 
ganised Muslim ranks. The arrows ceased as the Romans 
closed up and struck with their short swords at their adversaries. 
They were in well-organised, weU-formed, well controUed regiments. 

The Muslims were relieved at the cessation of the deadly hail 
of arrows, but then came the ground attack. Many welcomed 
this as a more familiar form of warfare and met the Roman attack 
head-on with sword and dagger, but the Muslim army really had 
been softened up by the Roman archers. Some of the cohesion 
and compactness had been lost. 

One Muslim regiment, the cavalry left wing under Shareek, 
actually broke and bolted and it was a long time before the efforts 
of Shareek to get them back into action could bear fruit. The 
rest of the Muslim army feU back. It was not a retreat. The 
Muslims did not turn their backs upon the Romans and Hee from 

1 . !bid. 
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The SectmJ Conguest of Ahxandria 

the battleneld. Tliey just pulled out and away rrom the Roman 
grip. After moving back a short distance they stopped. And 
the Romans, either in the mistaken belicf that they had won and 
the Muslims were abundoning thc battlcried, or through just plain 
relief that the dreadcd desert swordsmen were not giving them a 
harder time, stopped where they stood. They did not move for- 
ward. Thus ended the second phase of the Roman attack, the 
Hrst being the arrow engagement. 

« « * 

Tliere was a lull in battle. The Romans waited, hoping that 
the Musliins would go away. Tlie Muslims waited, hoping that 
the Romans would not go away. And Fate, knowing that inaction 
is bad for soldiers, produced a magniricent duel to occupy the minds 
of thc belligerents bcfore the next phase could bcgin. A splcndidly 
dressed Roman o^Picer, mounted on a magnincent horsc and wear- 
ing armour studded with gold, emerged from the Roman ranks and 
threw a general challenge for single combat. ' 

The challenge was taken up by a Muslim named Haumai, 
Abu Mazhij. Haumal was a lean, wiiy Arab, famed for his courage 
and skill, who had distinguished himself in combat many times. 
The two stalwarts met in the space between the two armies and 
began to right. 

Thcy fought for a long time with the lance, with neither one 
gaining an advantage. The Muslims on the south side and the 
Romans and Copts on the north watched in breathless silence and 
roared their approval whenever their champion won a point. But 
the struggle of the two gallants went on relentlessly, each knowing 
that it would end in the death of one of them. * 

Tltcn thc Roman officer dropped his lance and drcw his sword. 
The Muslim did likewise. Amr bin AJ Aas was very fond of 
Haumal and thought of him as one of his best young warriors. 
As he drew his sword. Amr shouted in encouragement, “O Abu 
Mazhij!” Thc young stalwart replied, “Rcady!" and threw him- 
sclf at the Roman. Thc two armies, still in battlc formation with 
thc westem flank of cach resting on thc Nilc, watchcd the ncxt 
round of this mortal combat lought with sword and shield. 
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This also went on for a long time. Both Hghters were accom* 
plished swordsmen and neither could gain an advantage over the 
other. Then the Roman, who was bigger and stronger, launched 
a furious assault and was able to badly wound the Muslim. At 
the same time he lunged at his adversary to grapple with him with 
his bare hands. The MusJim had just enough time to draw his 
dagger, and as the Roman came on, plunged it into the Romans’s 
throat. The big Tellow fell. and after a few moments, lay still. 

Some days later Haumal also died, of his wounds. Amr was 
deeply grieved at the loss and himself took part in carrying the bier 
at the funeraJ and scnt the body of the departcd warrior for burial 
at Muqattam, the ncw cemctry of thc faithful. 

♦ * • 

By thc timc Haumal had won this grand duel the Muslims 
werc rcady for battlc again. Shareek with his regiment was also 
back and had resumed his position on the left of thc Muslim front. 
Amr bin A1 Aas gavc the signal to attack and thc Muslim army of 
ncarly 15,000 mcn hcavcd into action. It madc a straight, orderly 
advance towards the cnemy. Thc Romans were prepared for 
them, and the two armies mct with a clash of stecl and musclc. 
General battle was on. 

This was thc Muslim way of Hghting — close-quarter, short- 
rangc battlc, sword and dagger, courage and chivalry. In the 
preccding phases, with the battle bcing conductcd mainly with bow 

and arrow, thc Romans had held every advantagc; but in tnis kind 
hand-tO’hand Oghting the Muslims were superior. The battle 
raged for somc timc with thc Muslims attacking rjercely and the 
Roman resisting stubbomly, but thc Romans had lost thcir advant- 
agc with iHc end of the missile phasc. It was now thc hour of thc 
Muslim, and as thc assault of thc desert warriors increased in vio- 
lcncc and fcrocity, the Roman army broke and fled. (Scc Map 8.) 

Units and groups and individuals fell back. The Muslims 
camc on after thc Romans. In this phasc of battlc no onc could 
exccl thc Arab of thc dcscrt - the pursuit of a defcatcd foc, and 
this timc thc Arabs of Amr bin A1 Aas cxcellcd thcmscWcs. Thcy 
pounced upon thc receding backs of thc Romans and thc 
impcrial soldicrs strctchcd thcmsclvcs to gct away from thc horror 
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of the pursuing Arab horsc. Thc retreat of the Roman army, 
harassed by the Muslim pursuit, did not stop till it had got to 
Alexandria. Here the imperial soldicrs quickly took shclter within 
the walls of thc fort and the Muslims arrived to Tind anothcr siege 
ahead of them. 

Amr bin A1 Aas looked angrUy at the walls of Alexandria. 
He had much to bc angry about. At Naqyus he had nearly been 
beatcn by thc clcver tactics of his opponent. It was only his own 
heroic cfforts which saved thc army from a shameful end and then 
led it into the attack which rtnally ended with a clear Muslim vic- 
tory. Perhaps Amr also thought of Caliph Usman, and that ncver 
helped his temper. 

Hc was now looking at thc walls of Alexandria as he had done 
rive ycars beforc. Thc Romans wcrc just as strong in their fortirica- 
tions now as thcy had bcen thcn. He would have to go through with 
it all ovcr again. Thcre would be thc same sallies, thc samc counter- 
sallies, the same assault against the walls, the same breaching of 
defences and sccuring of battlemcnts. and all the vicious, merciless 
Agliting wiiich tliis kinJ of wariare entailed. And all tliis becausc he 

had bcen removed from command and a lesscr man put in his place on 
grounds other than professional qualirication. 

Amr swore that he would not let this kind of situation occur 
again, at least not in Alexandria. He swore that if AlJah gave him 
Wctory, he would demolish the walls of Alexandria so that it would 
be *1ike the house of an adultress, accessible from all sides.”^ 

* « « 

The siege did not last long. The initial phase was one of 
heavy bombardment by both sides. Roman catapults mounted 
on thc battlcments pounded thc Muslims whcnevcr thcy camc close 
to the walls. Amr too had catapults constructed and with these 
machlnes he answered the Roman flre boulder for boulder, and 
then went on bombarding the 'inside of Alexandria. What 
actual damage these catapults did is not know. 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam;p 175. 
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Then, as luck would have it, a citizen of Alexandria approached 
the Muslims. Named !bn Bassama, he was one of the gate-keepers 
of the city and made an offer: if the Muslims would guarantee his 
safety and the safety of his family and assure him that hc would re- 
main in possession of his property, he would open his gate at a time 
suitable to the Muslims and let them in. The gate which he was 
in charge of was near the Bridge of Solomon.^ Amr accepted the 
gate-keeper*s offer and the night and the time for ihe assault were 

rixed. On that night and at that time Ibn Bassama would open the 
gate. It was now about the middle of 25 Hijri (mid 646 AD). 

Ibn Bassama opened his gate and the Muslims poured into 
the city. The Romans who opposed the Muslim entry were cut 
down in no time and Roman regiments rushing up to hold the 
Muslim thrust were pushed back. The fury of the Arabs was terrible 
as they wreaked havoc upon the city. His men were nb less angry 
than Amr bin A1 Aas and determined to inflict such punislimenl 
upon the Romans that they would never again dare toVt foot in 
Egypt. Many Romans got away in their boats to Byzantium but a * 
large number fell before the Muslim assault. It was a wild and bloody 
last act in the drama of the second battle of Alexandria. There was 
much slaughter. 

Then someone spoke to Amr about the helplessness of the 
enemy and the need for mercy. Amr was not by nature a merciful 
man but the mcssage got through. Hc at once ordercd that thc 
swords be lifted, i.e. the cessation of Hghting. and as quickly the army 
obeyed. At the place where Anir stopped the slaughter a mosque was 
later built and named ''the Mosque of Mercy,** to commemoratc 
Amr*s act of mercy.^ 

The second battle of Alexandria was over; the city had bcen 
conquered a second time. • Although large numbers of Romans 
fell in this battle, mainly in the slaughter in^de thc city, only 22 
Muslims were killed. The Roman general, Manuel the eunuch, 
having lost the battle, redeemed himself in death.^ Talma, the 
mayor of Ikhna, who had been one of the instigators and had 

1. Therc is no trace or knowledge or such a pkicc in Alc\andria today. 

2. There is no sign of this mosque now. 

3. This is the claim of Muslim chroniclers. According to Western sourccs. 

he escaped to Constantinople. 
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schenied to bring about the Roman campaign to take Alexandria, 
was captured by the Muslims. 

He was brought beture Amr bin A1 Aas. The Muslims could 
think of no treatment more just than to cut off Talma*s head and 
urged Amr to do so, but Amr decided to spare the man*slife. “No,** 
he said “Let him go and bring us another army.” The con- 
tempt with which the Muslim commander spoke of the Roman 
Army was like a slap in Talma*s face. 

Amr then sent for a set of fine clothes and had Talma dressed 
in them. He did the mayor honour. Then again he said, “Bring 
us once again the likes of this army.” Talma had nothing to say. 

Now other Muslims came forward and asked, “What if you 
go back to the Emperor of Rome?** The poor fellow admitted, 
*if I go to him,he will kill me.”^ 

Reiieved that his iife had been spared, thankful for the generous 
treatment of the Muslims, repentent at his disloyalty to the Muslim 
power, disillusioned at Roman inability to hold Alexandria Talma 
became a good citizen again and no longer objected to the payment 
of the Jizya. His fellow Romans in Egypt now felt the same way 
about things. 


* « # 

The next few days were spent in reorganisation and resettle- 
ment. The entire wall that surrounded Alexandria wastaken down, 
demolished to the last stone, and the city was made, as Amr bin A1 
Aas had sworn, “like the house of an adultress, accessible from all 
sides.** New plans were made for the future defence of Alexandria 
und other vulnerable areas. Amr divided the army into four 
parts. One part would stay in Alexandria as the garrison of the 
city, one part would watch the northem coast of Egypt, and half 
the army would stay in the Muslim capital of Pustat, dispersed 
when required for ease of supplies and maintenance. The garri- 
sons would be changed around every six months. 

Then the people of the Egyptian towns and villages which 
had borne the brunt of the recent Roman advance from Alexandria 


1 . 


/bid: p 177. 
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to Naqyus camc to Amr bin A1 Aas. Thc Copts lamcntcd how 
thcy had bccn plundcrcd by ihc Romans, how thcy had lost all that 
thcy had of goods and animals. Amr had thc plundcrcd propcrty 
coUcctcd and whatcvcr could bc idcntiHcd by individual Copts 
as thcirs» was rcturncd to thcm. 

Thcn somc of thc morc intcUigcnt Copts complaincd of a 
brcach of trust by tlic Muslims. Rcfcrring to thc Muslim plan 
of lctting thc Romans advancc without opposition from Alcxandria. 
thcy said, “You wcrc not right to do to us what you did. You 
wcrc rcquircd to fight to dcfcnd us becausc wc arc your rcsponsi- 
bUityiand wc havc not brokcn our pact.” 

Thc Copts wcrc right. Thc Jizya was paid by non-Muslims 
to carn thcm cxcmption from military 9 crvicc and a guarantcc for 
thcir dcfcncc against cxtcrnal cncmics. In this casc thcy had paid 
thc tax but thc statc had not dcfcndcd thcm against thc Romans. 
not cntircly. Amr was ovcrcomc by rcmorsc. “Oh7, hc said! 
“1 wish 1 had fought thcm as thcy camc out of A]cxandria.**^ 

* • ♦ 

Amr bin A1 Aas lcft his Grcck ilavc Wcrdan as administrator 
of Alcxandria and rcturncd with thc bulk of thc aimy to Pustat. 
Hc had inttictcd a deciaivc dcfcat upon thc Romans, savcd Egypt 
and rcstorcd Musiim ruJc in thc land. Hc had cvcry right to bc 
satisPicd with himsclf and cvcry right to hopc ihat a gratcful Caliph 

would trcat him with honour and lcavc him in undisputcd command 
of Egypt. 

But Usman had othcr idcas. Hc was known to bc a vcry kind- 
hcarted man. Hc wantcd his fosicr brothcr to gct a good job. 
Morcovcr, Abduilah bin Sad had bcen able to gct more revcnuc out 
of Egypt by his harsh mcthods than Amr had donc in his timc. 
Whcrc Amr had collectcd 12 million a ycar, Abdullah bin Sad had 
uppcd that Tigurc to 14 mUlion. It was nicc to have a tax collcctor 
like AbduUah bin Sad if onc did not carc what happcncd to thc 
tax-payer, and Usman liked thc extra statc incomc from Egypt. 
Thcn hc got lcttcrs from both Amr bin A1 Aas and AbduUah bin 
Sad, cach complaining against thc othcr. 

1. Ibid* p 176. 
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Usman thought he had the answer. Hc scnt for Amr, and when 
the latter arrived the Caliph askcd how it would be if Amr bin Al 
Aas remained as mUitary commandcr, rcsponsibie for the defencc 
of Egypt, whUc AbduUah bin Sad handled the rinancial side of the 
administration. Amr was nothing if not quick-witted. He replied, 
“In that case I would be like the man holding thc horns of the 
cow whUe another milks it.*** 

Again Amr bin A1 Aas was out of a job. Again Abdullah bin 
Sad was govemor of all Egypt. Amr had becn thcre only one 
month after thc rcconquest of Alexandria before he was out 
again. He would not return to his favourite province for 13 years, 
tUl thc timc of Muawia. 

Amr was very angry with Usman and bore him a great deal of 
U1 wUl. He felt decply the injustice of his removal after the serviccs 
which hc had rendered. He never had anything nice to say about 
Usman, in fact he said a lot that was not vciy nice. At timcs there 
would bc serious altcrcations between the two, ncither of whom 
had an affcctionate regard for thc other. Later in Usman*s 
caliphate, whcn scrious discontcnt had ariscn in thc world of Islam 
against his rule, Amr evcn took to inciting people against Usman.^ 

On a ccrtain occasion, when a great deal of tax moncy had 
becn sent by AbduUah bin Sad to Madina and it was in Caliph 
Usman*s house, Amr also walked in. In order to drive homc the 
point about AbduUah being a bettcr Hnancial manager than Amr 
and producing more from Egypt than Amr had done, Usman said, 
“O Pather of AbduUah.** Abdullah was thc son of Amr and he 
was oftcn so addrcssed. **0 Pather of AbduUah, aftcr you thc she- 
camcl in Egypt has been giving more mUk.** 

Amr snappcd back: *That is so because you have starved 
her young.**^ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Balazuri: p 225, Suyuti: p 162. 

Tabari: vol 3, pp 314, 392. 

Balazuri: p 217;Tabaii: vol 3, p 315; Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 161. 
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AbduUah bin Sad settled down to ruling Egypt as its govemor 
on behair of Ihc Caliph. Egypt was all his, a province of thc 
Muslim statc. Hc administered it well, showing intelligence and 
compctcnce, with a special flair for getting money out of the pro- 
vince for Madina. And his master was well pleased with his 
govcmor and foster brother. Therc was no one to dispute his 
methods of extracting moncy from thc Copts, for Amr bin A1 Aas 
was now living in retirement on his estate in Palestine and no com- 
parable personality remained in Egypt. 

As soon as he had settled down as govcrnor, Abdullah bin 
Sad began to send raiding partics to thc west, to the townships and 
tribes which werc not part of thc population of Egypi. These 
raids wcrc launched in thc border region of thc west, where Egypt 
blended with Libya and wherc the local population was Berber 
rathcr than Coptic. Thc raiding parties had a wonderful time. 
Thcy captured sJaves and cattle and goods, and rcturned to Eustat 
laden with wealth, of which one-fifth was scnt to Madina as thc share 
of thc statc and thc remainder distributed anK)ng the raiders. 

Abdullah bin Sad was an avaricious man and thought that aJl this 

plunder was thc surcst sign of success. This was a quick way of 

getting rich, and thc soldiers too wcnt into their new role with 

gusto. 


Thc casy wcaJth brought in by these rakJs had thc cffcct of 
whetting Abdullah*s appetite. Thcrc was obviously lots more 
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whcrc this camc from — Roman tcrritory wcst of Egypt — and thc 
prospccts of cven grcatcr plundcr induccd AbduUah to writc to thc 
Caliph about thc mattcr. Hc dcscribcd thc situation on thc bordcrs 
of Egypt and askcd for pcrmission to launch a major campaign to 
thc wcst. 

In Madina, Usman callcd a councU of war. This was in latc 
26 Hijri. All thc senior Companions wcrc gathercd at thc councU. 
The latest ncws about Egypt and the situation on the border wcrc 
discussed and cveryonc present agreed that thc timc had come to 
launch another major offcnsive as part of the holy war. As a result 
of the discussion at thi^ councU, Usman took the decision that the 
Muslims would go into Africa. 

Orders wcre givcn for a largc forcc from Arabia lo march to 
Egypt, and augmcnted by the Muslim army already there invade 
Roman tcrritory in the west. Over the weeks contingents of various 
sizcs from various tribes concentrated fbr thc holy war and soon 
an army of 10.000 warriors was gathercd at Madina, the largest 
part being from the Oureish and thc Immigrants and Ansars. The 
doors of weapon stores wcrc thrown opcn and arms issued to 
thosc who did not have any, and a thousand camels wcre provided 
by the state for carrying those who did nol possess mounts of thcir 
own. 


Thc soldiers wcrc in high spirits. Thcrc was much excitemcnt 
about the new campaign. The Muslims werc fuU of cagcr antici- 
pation of thc two rewards promised by God to those of thc faith- 
ful who engagc in holy war; victory and the good of this world for 
those who conquered, paradise for thosc who lost their lives. Therc 
wcre some Tinc and noble officcrs going with thc expedition and 
also onc or two not so noble, but most of the leaders werc respected 
and venerated Muslims. There was Ma*bad bin Abbas, a cousin 
of thc Prophct; therc was Abdur Rahman, son of thc first Caliph 
of Islam, Abu Bakr; thcre wcre two sons of Caliph Umar - Abdullah 
and UbeiduUah — the first of whom was a virtuous and gallant 
Muslim. Thcre was AbduUah, son of Zubeir; and thcrc was Abdullah 
bin Amr bin AJ Aas who, in spitc of thc shabby treatment rcccivcd 
by his father, joined the holy war. All these werc sons of the first 
generation of Companions who had formed thc army of Prophct 
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Muhammad and had fou^t under him in the earliest battles of 
Islam; and these younger Companions had covered themseWes 
with glory in many campaigns fought in the time of the Hrst two 
caliphs. Among thoac not so noblc wcre two brothers viz: 
Marwan and Haris, sons of A1 Hakam, of whom more will be said 
later. 


Before the departure of the expedition from Madina, Caliph 
Usman addressed the troops. He spoke of their duties as Muslims 
of the religious obUgation of the holy war in the way of AUah, and 
he wished them weU. Hc ended his speech: “I havc instructed 
AbduUah bin Sad to be good to you. I appoint over you Haris bin 
A1 Hakam until you get to Abdullah bin Sad, whereupon the com- 
mand wiU bc his”.' 

In Muharram 27 Hijri (Octobcr 647 AD) thc army filed out 
of Madina on its way to Egypt. Upon arrWal at Eustat it was 
rcccWcd with grcat joy and hcrc another 10,000 soldiers from thc 
army of Egypt joined thc force from Madina, bringing thc total 
strcngth of thc army to a fuU 20,000 men. 

With this army, somc timc in Deccmbcr 647, AbduUah bin 
Sad bin Abi Sarh marched for thc wcst. His objcctive was 
Africa. 


m * * 

The Arabs caUed it Afriqia, and beUeved in the legend that it 
was so named because it had been discovered and settled by 
Fariq, brother of Misr bin Beisar, whose story the reader has read 
in Chaptcr 2. When Misr was gWcn Egypt as his rcward and 
hc founded the city of Mcmphis, Fariq wcnt and colonised Afriqia.^ 
There were one or two other legends also but this was the most 
commonly accepted one. 

But when the Arabs spoke of Afriqia, or Africa, they did not 
mean thc Africa that we know today. Thcy meant thc northem 
bclt of Africa bordering thc Mediterranean bctwecn Egypt and thc 
Maghreb, the latter meaning *Vest*’. Africa started at Barqa and 
stretched westwards up to Bajaya on the Algerian coast, near the 

1. Minakushi; p 19. 

2. Ibn Abdui Hikam; p 185; Yaqut: vol 1, p 325. 
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present Algiers. Some geographers placed its westem boundary 
at Tangier and its eastem between Barqa and Alexandiia, at a 
place called Uqba, thus making Africa even longer, but according to 
the general concensus it comprised the northem zone of what is 
now Libya, Tunisia and eastem Algeria.* The Romans too re- 
garded Africa as just this, though pushing it somewhat westerly, 
i.e. from Tripoli to Tangier, which last-named was once called 
Mauretania. (See map at endpaper). Beyond Africa lay the 
Maghreb or west. Nowadays when we speak of the Maglueb, 
we speak of the region of Tunsia, Algcria and Morocco but at 
the time of which this history is about the Maghreb was regarded 
as more westerly, i.e. westem Algeria and Morocco. 

In the chapters that foilow all three terms are freely used: 
A/rica — meaning the region between Barqa and Bajaya;lhe A/a^/ire/? 
— meaning the region between Bajaya and ihe Atlantic; and Norrh 
Africa — used in the modem sense to includw ouili thcse regions. 

ĕ 

The northem part of Africa was not barren, as it is now. 
Today this part of Alrica consists mainly of the enormous expanse 
of the Sahara uiore than 3 million square miles of it, with its 
northern borders formed by the Mediterranean lands and the 
Atlas Mountains marking its north-westem edge in all three 
Maghreb countries. Africa, even the Sahara desert, was once 
greener and more populous. It was grassland and forestland. 

It had once been cool and wet and until as late as 10,000 years 
ago, which was soon after the last glacial phase of the Pleistocene 
Epoch (ice ages) the land was covered with trees. For several 
millennia after, large parts of it had evergreen forests and Medi- 
terranean-type scrub, while herds of elephant, zebra and ostrich 
walked across the green face of the land and its Aowing rivers 
teemed with Hsh. In the sixth millennium BC (early in the Neoli- 
thic Period) there was abundant rainfall and good communications 

existed across the continent. But about 5,000 years ago the good 
time ended and the land began to go dry. What foUowed was a 
transition to aridity — the present aridity — and this transition was 
complete by 1000 BC. Since then Africa has been as we see it now. 
with the Sahara as the greatest and most barren desert in the world. 


1 . 
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In terms of human Iife also the Sahara used to be more active, 
and iong before recorded history was widely occupied. Pre-historic 
rock paintings scattered throughout the region, particularly 
in the southem foothiUs of the Atias Mountains and the Hoggar 
ranges, reveal the presence of man Uving an organised 
Ufe with bulTalo, giraffe and elephant abounding. 10.000 years 
ago agriculture was Hrmly estabUshed and animals domesticated. 
In fact, because of the greenness of the region the horse was in 
common use in Africa, especiaUy before the present aridity set in 
as is evident from the rock paintings. It was only during the last 
few centuries before the Christian era, after the aridity had fuUy 
sct in, that the camel made its appearance in Africa. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A brief summary of the historical development of North Africa 
— and it is simple enough — will enable ihe reader to better under- 
stand the cultural and political cnvironment in which the Muslim 
invasion under AbduUah bin Sad took place. The first inhabitants, 
thbse who made the rock paintings and stone artifacts, were 
Negroes or partly Negroid, obviously from the south, or Sudan. 
Thc Muslims used the word Sudan (land of blacks) for the whole 
desert and scrub bclt which stretched along the south of North 
Africa, from thc present Sudan. across Chad, Niger and Mali, to 
Mauretania, i.c. thc belt south of the prescnt Arabic-speaking count- 
rics of Africa. But thc Negroid people of the rock paintings were 
eventuaUy overpowered and replaced by Eurasian migrants who 
werc fuUy cstablishcd in Africa by 1000 BC. Thcse peoplc became 
known carly as thc nation of Libyans, the Tirsl historical nation of 
North Africa. 

Tbcsc Ubyans werc therc whcn the Phoenicians landcd in North 
Africa in thc 8th Ccntury BC and buUt the city of Carthagc, which 
thcy caUed “Kart Hadasht”, meaning New Gty, and a great trading 
and maritime cmpirc was estabUshcd by thcm. But after sevcrai 
ccnturics they came into conOict with Rome and thrce long-drawn- 
out wars, known as thc Punic Wars, werc fought between thc 
Carthaginians and thc Roman Empirc. It was in the second of 
these wars that thc Romans landed in North Africa ncar Carthage, 
in 204 BC, in ordcr to bring Hannibal to battle; and two ycars later 
they fought and defcated Hannibal at Zama. 
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The Romans let go of North Africa again, and again Carthage 
rose against Rome, in the 3rd Punic War. Again Carthage lost. 
ThU time, to make sure that thc Carthaginians nevcr raised their 
heads again, the Romans raeed Carthage to the ground, in 146 BC, 
and made Africa a Roman province stretching from Tripoli to 
Tangier. The Romans were now here to stay. And in the 4th 
and 5th centuries AD the settled areas of Africa wcre partially 

christianised. 

Mcanwhilc anothcr migration of Barbarians had begun from 
ihc cast of thc Eurasian continent. Thcse werc thc Gcrman tribcs, 
Yisigoths. Osirogoths. ctc., largc enough lo bc callcd nations. 
Tliese nations Tirst appeared in Westem Europc in the 4th Ccntury 
AD. In thc bcginning of thc 5th Ccntury thcy crosscd thc Rhinc 
and a fcw ycars later oYcrran most of Gaul and Spain. The Vi$i- 
goths invaded Italy and in 410 sacked Rome. In Spain thc major 
Barbarian nation was ihc Vandals. 

In Africa the Roman govcrnor, Count Bonifacc. who had his 
capital at Carthage, invitcd the Vandals to comc to Africa. Soon 
aftcr, rcalising the cnormity of what hc had done. hc withdrew the 
invilation, but the Vandals came anyway, attracted by thc wcalth 
of Africa. In 429 King Gaesaric, or Gcnscric. led his nation of 
80,000 Vandals into Africa and defcated thc imperiaJ forces station- 
ed in thc provincc. By 442 thc Vandals had cstablishcd ihcmscWcs 
as rulers of North Africa and were rccognised by Romc as a sovercign 

statc. 


The Eastcrn Roman Empire based on Constantinople madc 
an ailcmpt to rcgain Africa in 468 but the attcmpt failcd and thc 
Roman troops werc badly mauled by thc Vandals. Thcn Justinian 
came lo thc thronc at Constantinoplc and scnl Bclisarius with 
18.000 mcn to bring Africa back into thc impenal fold. In 533 
Bclisarius dcfeatcd and dcstroyed thc Vandal kingdom. The 
Vaiidals remained. of coursc. bul as subjects of RonK. Ute in thc 
6th Century, with somc rcorganisation of the impcrial administration. 
a new appointmcnt of Exarch was crcatcd at Carthagc, the Exarch 
bcing a kuid of viccroy ruling Africa on bchalf of thc Empcror 
at Constantinoplc. 
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This brings us to thc timc of our history. Thc father of 
Emperor Heraclius, who took ovcr the cmpire in 610, was the 
lixarch at Carthage, in other words the govemor of Africa. 
Hcraclius died in 641, having appointed in the latcr part of his 
reign a patrician named Gregory as Exarch or Prefect of Carthage. 

After Heraclius there was choas at Constantinoplc. His two 
sons worc thc imperial purplc onc aftcr thc othcr, and onc after 
the other lost it. Thcse werc Constantine and Heracleonas, the 
latter bcing a son of Heraclius from his incestuous marriage with 
his niecc, Martina. In thc same ycar, 641, Hcraclius*s grandson, 
Constans II, bccamc empcror and some degree of stability retumed 
to the Eastcm Roman Empire. But evcntually he had to flee 
Constaniinoplc and went to Sicily whcrc, in 668, hc was killcd 
in his bath by an attcndant. 

During the reign of Constans II. in 647, in fact only a fcw 
months beforc Caliph Usman scnt his army from Madina to Pustat, 
Gregory brokc all links with the cmpire. He declared himself king 
and struck coins in his own name, and in this he had the support 
of. thc local population of Carthage. So when the Muslims set 
off froin Pustat f^or Africa in the cnd of 647, thcy invaded the realm 
of King Grcgory, stretching from Tripoli to Tangier. It was a 
powerful kingdom sprawling for 2000 miles along the Mediterranean 
coast, a land full of wealth and full of soldiers. 

* « * 

The sands of the desert held no terrors for the Muslims. 
They were warriors of the descrt, bom and bred in the dcsert and 
looked upon the dcscrt as homc. Thcy could live, move and 
Hght in the dcsert bcttcr than anyonc else, and this was a great 
advantage to them when fighting more sophisticated enemies than 
themseWes. 

Tlic faithful wcrc again on thc warpath, 20,000 warriors, and 
a vcry large part of this army consisted of cavalry. Evcryone was 
mounted, on horsc— or camel-back, and a largc nuniber of soldicrs 
had horses. Thc soldicrs wcrc trained to Tight on foot and on 
horseback, whocvcr had a horse was a cavalryman as long as thc 
horse was therc, and he who had no horsc was a foot soldier. Thc 
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main body of thc army was prcccdcd by groups of light, fast-mov- 
ing skirmishcrs, who rodc wcU ahcad of thc army to makc surc that 
thc linc of advancc was clcar. lf any cncmy wcre discovcrcd in 
thc tcrritory, hc would bc disposcd of by thcsc skirmishcrs, who 
also gathcrcd food and foragc as thcy movcd on. 

Thc advancc of this army was likc thc movc of an cnormous 
caravan with thc loadcd camcls swaying and swinging gracefully 
in spite of their ugly shapc and clumsy gait. It was a splendid 
sight. It was also a most unusual move because this powerful 
army had no Unc of communication over which supplics had to 
bc moved to it in war. It had no depots, no dumps, no arsenal. 
It did have a strategical basc inasmuch as Egypt was the base from 
which the conquest of Africa was launched, but the army itself 
had no logisticaJ base for operations. It did not need one. 

The administrativc system of thc Muslim army had advanccd 
a bit since thc simple beginnings of Muslim wartarc at Madina, 
soon aftcr thc migration of Prophet Muhammad, but it had re- 
mained an unsophisticated and unspoUed military forcc. Thc 
men had no uniform, wore whatevcr they liked and possessed, and 
could carry any kind of weapon and armour. Thcrc was no 
standard **army issuc** and most of the weapons and armour owned 
by the soldiers werc either purchased or taken in battle. The food 
of this army marched along with it — hcrds of catllc and Aocks of 
sheep; it was what nowadays the quarter-masters would call 
“mcat-on-hoor\ lf the worse came to the worst, the men could 
Uve for wecks on a simple diet of dates and water, and they carried 
thc dates as cmcrgcncy rations. They did not carc if their com- 
munications were severed,*because there was no supply convoy to 
move up behind them, and if the column were threatened on thc 
move it could Ieave the route of advance and vanish in the dcsert 
in an hour or so, lcaving no trace behind. 

The womcn and children of thc army shared the hardships of 
thc joumey with their menfolk. Tlie families almost always moved 
with the mcn. In thc Hrst place, campaigns were so long and so 
much time elapsed before men couJd retum home, that the soJdiers 
preferred to have their women and chUdren with them. In the 
second pJace, since MusJim armies were conquering armies and 
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took ovcr morc countrics as thcy marched on, thc soJdiers with their 
famiJies oftcn scttJcd down in thc conqueicd Jands. PinaUy, thc 
womcn and cJuldren carried out important administrative seryiccs: 
thcy helpcd in pitcJiing and striking tcnts, in packing and Joading 
the stbres for thc move; and in battJe women performed thc roJe 
of nurscs, drcssing wounds and caring for thc woundcd. When 
thcir mcn dicd, thcy buried them. And aJways, they wcrc ready 
to Oght. 

Thc army crossed thc NUc from Pustat to Giza across the JsJe 
of Rauda, and then took thc road aJong thc Jcft bank of the NUe. 
Beforc rcaching AJcxandria it Jcft the main road and pJunged into 
the dcscrt, but after some days of marching it hit the Meditcrrancan 
coast and thcn marched aJong the coastaJ road. Tlic Musiims 
wcnt past many places which thcn had no importance but which 
wouJd become famous thirteen centuries later as a resuJt of the 
desert campaigns of the Second World War - EJ Alamcin, Mersa 
Matruh, Sidi Barrani, Bardia, Tobruk. Aftcr nearJy six wccks 
on thc movc the coJumn arrived at Barqa, the peacefuJ occupation 
of wJiich by Amr bin AJ Aas has aJrcady bccn dcscribed in Chapter 
11. The city was known in Roman timcs as Pentapolis and was 
thc capitaJ of the province of Cyrcnaica, but thc Arabs named it 
Barqa. ApparenUy they caJled any place Barqa if it was a region 
of bright stones of many coJours, as this was.* 

Beforc thc Muslim invasion of Egypt, the Romans had as thcir 
empircs the whoJc Mcditerrancan coast from the Red Sea to a JittJe 
short of thc Adantic. Thcrc was Egypt in thc east and Africa in 
the wcst, wJiich for thc Romans began at Tripoli, and in between 
was Cyrenaica with its capitaJ at PentapoJis. This was neither 
Egypt nor Africa but a kind of no-man's-Jand provincc between 
thc two. Aftcr the subjugation of this provincc by Amr bin A1 
Aas, it was part of no empire or lcingdom but vaguely submitted 
to the MusJim power at Eustat. 

AJJ was peacefuJ at Barqa. Aftcr a fcw days rest and rc- 
pJenishment of suppJies, the Musiims marched on. It was now 
Eebruary 648 (Jamadi-uJ-AwwaJ 27 Hijri). Thcy were hcaded 
for thc rcaJ Africa, thc Africa of thc Romans ruJcd by King Grcgory, 
wJiich started at Tripoli, a thousand mUes away. 
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The Battle of Subetula 

Thc Mulims sct off in thc direction of Africa. They passcd 
by another famous landmark of thc Second World War — Bcnghazi* 
and marching along thc Meditcrrancan coast and going round thc 
Bay of Sirtc, the column arrivcd at Tripoli. It was now about thc 
middlc of March (Jamadi-ul-Akhir). Tripoli was vcry much part 
of thc Roman kingdom of Grcgory, and no doubt was lcft in thc 
minds of the Muslims that if they wantcd Tripoli thcy would havc 
to Tight for it. 

Thc Muslims wantcd Tripoli, and iaid sicge to it. This was 
a rcpctition of thc opcrations of 22 Hijri, whcn Amr bin A1 Aas 
had come and invcstcd thc city. Hc had found no way in, and 
bccausc the city could bc supplied by sca hc had settled down to 
a long siege. It was only the chancc discovcry of ncglect on the 
part of the dcfcndcrs and an opening near thc bcach which lcd 
to a fcw bold Muslim warriors rushing into thc city, which in turn 
lcd quickly to its fall. This timc again the Muslims laid siegc and 
scttled down along thc landward sidc of thc fortificd city. 

It appcars Ihat thc Romans had not lcarned Ihc right lesson 
from thcir cxpcricncc of 5 ycars ago, bccausc the opening to thc 
bcach from thc sidc of thc city was still thcrc. ConscqucntIy thc 
Muslims positioned strikc groups on eithcr side of the city ncar thc 
coast to watch for ships bringing supplics and rcinforccmcnts to 
thc city. Somchow thcir dispositions made the harbour of Tripoli 
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unusable and Heets coming to the city were not able to use it. 
Moyement of personnel and supplies to Tripoli from the sea had 
to bc carricd out across thc beaches. 

King Gregoty of Africa sat in his palace at Subetula, whete 
he had estabhshed his capital.» (See Map 9). When e«cUy and 
why he moved to Subetual is not known. Perhaps he fewed 
counter-action from Constantinople, against which he had rebeUed, 
and Carthage 'was more yulnerable to a seabome expedition than 
Subetula. which was 150 mUes south of arthage and 100 miles from 
the sea to the east. In his palace he receWed intelligence of the 
arrWal of the Muslims at Tripoli and their laying siege to the city. 
He was taken aback by this unexpected news. 

His reaction was immediate. The kingdom was threatened 
and he would have to act fast to defend it against this new danger 
from the desert. It would take time to get an army together for 
a maior battle against an invading force of 20,000 men, and the 
MusUm advance had to be delayed untfl his preparations were 
complete. In order to keep the Muslims occupied m their siege 
and make sure that TripoU did not faU, he sent a teinforcement 
group by sea to thc bclcagucrcd city. 

The ships arrived at Tripoli to Tmd that they could not get 
into the harbour, at least not safely. They had to discharge troops 

in the water near the beach ftom where the Romans had to wade 
ashore with their weapons and equipment. The strength of this 
reinforcement is not known but apparently it was manageable 
from the Muslim point of view. As they arrWed on the beach, the 
Muslims strike forces from both sides of the city charged mto 
them. Caught in a vulnerable state, disorganised and tired, attacked 
from two sides by fre8h troops. the Romans were cut to pieces on 

thc beach. 

Thc sicgc wcnt on. Thc Muslims had no sicgc cquipmcnt- 
catapults with which to pound the city or testudos under the pro- 
tection of which to batter the gates of the fort. They remamed 
vigflant and made sure t hat no reinforcements or supplies got to 

1. The place has also becn called Sufctula. 
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the city from thc sea. AbduUah bin Sad also sent scouts in the 
direction of Subetula to keep an cye on the movement of forces 
from the west. 

Knowing that the relief of Tripoli had failed and that it could 
fall any day because of lack of supplies. Gregory hastencd his 
military prcparations. Soon his army was rcady for battlc. It 
was a vcry largc army—120,000 strong according to historians, cven 
Gibbon,^ but this figure is obviously a gross exaggeration. Such 
a vast army was not possible in the province of Africa nor was there 
time to put it together, nor would it be possible to manoeuvre 
such a force tactically in battlc. The actual strength of the Roman 
army may havc been about half, i.c. 60,000 men, and wc will work 
on this estimate in our account of the battle (acknowledging 
the possibility of crror). 

Meanwhile AbduUah bin Sad was getting tired of sitting at 
Tripoli and watching a garrison which showed no sign of giving 
in. For all he knew this stalemate could go on for months, wasting 
precious time while a few marches away lay the richest part of 
Africa, offcring immense wealth to thc invader. Thcrc would be 
Roman legions guarding that wealth but they would have to fight 
in the open, which thc Arabs prefcrred to sicge warfare. Conse- 
quently, AbduUah raised the siege and marched to the west. 

The garrison and the inhabitants of Tripoli were relieved to 
sec the iast of thc desert warriors. They were, howcver, in no 
position to cause any kind of nuisance to the Muslim army by their 
position in the rear of the MusUms and on the Muslim line of 
communication. In the first placc they lackcd thc strength and 
the wfll to engage the Muslims. In the second place, as explained 
in the preceding chapter, the Muslims did not depend on supply 
Unes and had no line of supply with which anyone could interfere. 
So thc Muslims marched on, without any fcar for thcir rcar. After 
a joumey of several days the army passed through Gabes and made 
for Subetula. 

Ir was about now that King Gregory came to know about the 
advance of thc Muslims. Putting aU his forcc 5 togcthcr, hc marched 

1. Marrakuihi; p 10;Gibbon: volS,p 542. 
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from Subetula with the intention of opposing Ihe Muslim advance 
well forward of his capital. His move was inevi!ably slow, bccausc 
such a large and heavily-quipped army. with only one road for 
movement, could not move vcry fast, The Romans arrivcd at 
Faiz, 30 miles from Subctula, and wcnt into camp. Grcgory aJso 
placcd a part of his army forward as a protectivc lorce to cover his 
preparations for thc main battlc which he intended to tiglu hcrc. 

k Hardly had ihe Romans gonc into camp when thc Muslim 

advance guard, an all-cavalry force, appearcd on the scenc and with- 
out dclay attacked the Roman covering force. Aftcr a short, sharp 
encounter, thc latter was drivcn back to the main Roman camp. 

Tliis was an inauspicious bcginning for the Romans and did 
nothing to restore the conridencc of King Grcgory, who appcars 
to have becn no grcat battierield commandcr. He at once gave 
orders for his army to fall back on Subctula. Tlie Roman with- 
drawal form Faiz was not molested by the Muslim cavalry, and a 
few miles short of Subetula thc Romans turned and went into 
battle positions facingeast. 

This was a better placc for the Romans to fighl a major tactical 
action. Bcing closcr to thcir base gave them solid logistical ad- 
vantagcs, and from this position they could give dircct protection 
to the capital, while at Faiz thcy could havc been outmanocuvred. 
Thc morc mobilc Muslim army could outHank the Roman main 
body and get to Subetula without cngaging in a set-piece battle. 
The Roman strength lay mainly in infantry; ihcy werc not very 
strong in cavalry. 

Soon after the Romans had completcd their rctrograde move- 
mcnt thc Muslims arrived upon thc scenc and wcnt inlo camp a 
short distance from the Roman front. As pcr Muslim custom, 
Abdullah bin Sad scnt envoys to Grcgory inviting him to embrace 
Islam; failing which, if he prcferred to avoid bloodshcd, he could 
pay the Jizya and come under Muslim rule, Tlic invitation and ihe 
alternative wcrc rcjccted with indignation by thc king and thc 
Muslim cnvoys rctumcd to inform their commandcr and their 
comrades of the Roman answer to thcir offer. 
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The issue would have to be decided on the Tield of battle. 

m * * 

The space between the two camps» which was to become the 
battleHeld, was about four miles from Subetula. The ground had 
a slight eastward slope, but it was so gradual as to be hardly percep- 

tiblc and was certainly of no tactical importance. The battleHeld 
was, for all purposes, level, though bordered on its northem side 
by a low ridge, about a hundred feet in height. This ridge ran east- 
west, three miles north of the main road, comprising at places a 
single long feature, at others a broken line of separate small bits 
of high ground. At its western end it curved into and entered the 
walled area of Subetula, gfving the town*s northem edge an elevated 
position. In other words, ihe northem wall of the town was built 
over the ridge. For the purpose of this narrative we wiU call this 
ridge North Ridge. 

Between North Ridge and the road was a small, round hillock, 
50 feet high, a little less than a mile from the road, which we will 
cail 01ive Hill because there is a prominent olive tree growing right 
on top of it. And on the other side of the road there was another 
ridge (South Ridge), 50 to 100 feet in height, but mainly in the 
Muslim area. 01ive Hill gave excellent observation of the batlle- 
Held, as did the westem end of South Ridge, and it was a stroke of 
luck for the Muslims to be in possession of these features. 

The two armies formed up for battle, the Romans to the west, 
the Muslims to the east. The Roman front was six miles wide, 
lying astride the road, with their left on North Ridge. It was just 
over three miles forward of Subetula. The Romans adopted a sound 
disposition which enabled them to effectively cover their 
city. They made the mistake of not including 01ive Hill in their 
position, but perhaps they were reluctant to let the ground draw 
them away from Subetula.. 

Pacing them, the Muslims also deployed on*a six-mile front 
with their right on North Ridge and their front a bit ahead of 
01ive Hill and South Ridge. (See Map 10). They had possession 
of these two hill features but otherwise the merits of ground were 
equal for the two armies and the Aat, level plain was suitable for 
the action of infantry and cavalry. We do not know accurately 
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ihe proportion of cavalry to infantry in the Muslim army or how 
the cavalry was disposcd, but they appear to have been strong in 
cavalry and their light, fast-moving horse regiments gave them 

greater mobility and (lexibility. 

Both sides were hill of fight. fiill of an eager anticipation of 
victory, fuU of a grim determination to win. Both knew that upon 
the outcome of this contest depcnded thc fatc of Africa: cither the 
Idngdom of Gregory would survivc and prospcr or thc Muslims 
would gain anothcr largc provincc and thc peoplc of Africa would 
mcrgc into thc rising empirc of Islam. lf thc Muslims lost thc 
battle, it would bc anothcr gcncration, ccrtainly anothcr dccadc. 
bcforc thcy could vcnturc again into thc wcst with warlikc intcn- 

tions. 


Thc Roman army was thc morc imposing of thc two, exulting 
in its numbcrs, its cquipmcnt and its wcll-tricd system of war. 
Wc caU it thc Roman army becausc untU only a year bcforc it had 
formcd part of thc Eastcm Roman Empirc. Thc army had Romans 
and Grecks; it had Yandals - a blond Germanic pcoplc who had 
ruled Africa a Uttlc morc than a ccntury bcforc;it had Numidians 
(Numidia was thc provincc to the wcst of Subctula) who wcrc Ber- 
bcrs and Negrocs and somctimes a mixturc of thc two. And thcre 
wcrc thc truc desert Bcrbcis: dashing horscmcn individually 
bravc but coUcctWcly morc suitable for Ught operations and raids 
than a sctpiccc battlc. Thc Roman army was magniUcicnt to 
bchold. 

Against this the Muslims secmed fcw, only a third in numbcr 
and lcss imposing in appcarancc, but in couragc thcy wcre far 
ahead of their adversaries atrd in faith they were above all mankind. 
The presence in their ranks of fine ofncers and noble Muslims — 
Companions of their beloved Prophet - further strengthened their 
conridence in themselves and their conwction of God’s help in 
battle. They would win or die; they would retum victorious or not 

rctum at all. 

The Romans and the Muslims wcrc in high spirits not bccausc 
of their commanding generals but in spite of them. AbduUah bin 
Sad was overawed by the numbers and splendid organisation of 
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Grcgory’s army. His men had littlc faith in him, and hc knew it. 
He may havc thought rucfully how much casicr it was to cxtract 
taxes from a subjcct people than to command an army in battle 
against a powcrfuI opponcnt. His mcn thought he was soft, and 
hc was. Having givcn ordcrs for battle and secn to the fonning 
up and arraying of units and tribal contigents, AbduJlah positioned 
himsc]f at a suitablc placc behind thc army whcre there was no danger 
to his pcrson. 

Grcgory was not in high spirits either, mainly bccausc destiny 
had at last brought him face-to-facc with thc Muslims. For the 
last quarter-€cntury thc Muslims had faced enemies in battle, first 
Arabs, thcn Romans and Persians, thcn Egyptians and Berbers, and 
cvcryonc had fal]cn before their onslaught. Now they wcre herc, 
with Grcgory and his ncw kingdom as thcir objcctivc. And thcre 
was something about thc Muslim cavalry which dismayed thc king. 
There was a lot of it - horsemen mountcd on spiritcd, prancing 
Arabian horses which werc smalJcr but faster than his hcavy 
chargcrs. Thc sight of the hard faces of the Ican, tanned, battle- 
scarrcd veterans who rodc these horses did not hclp Roman spirits. 
Grcgory would fight this battlc not bccause he wanted to but because 
hc had to. 

He had a largc thronclike seat prcpared for himsclf at thc 
northcrn cdgc of thc town, within thc city wall, on thc high ground 
^^duch markcd thc end of North Ridge. This place gave him good 
observation ovcr thc battlefield and bccamc his command post. 
His staff and adviscrs wcrc prcsent hcre and a numbcr of horses 
werc kcpt rcady for him and his o^Hccrs. When hc sat upon 
his thronc, two maids shaded him from the hot summcr sun 
with pcacock feathcrs.^ Bchind him a large platform was erectcd 
upon which othcrs stood to watch thc battle, including his daughtcr 
and hcr maids. Thc princcss will app)ear shortly in our narrativc. 

It was Ihc mid-summcr of 648 (Ittst quarter of 27 Hijri).^ 

♦ * ♦ 

K Marrtkushi: p 10. 

2. Ibid: pp 10-11. 

***** battlc is not recorded in history, only ihe year: 27 

Hijri. We know the start of thc campaign, and I havc worked out the 
remaining dates fiom the time and space of movement from Fustat to 
Subetula. which brings us to mid-summer, This Ots in with Gibbon*8 
statement that the battle was fought during the hot weather. 
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HAP 10: THE BAmE OF SUBETOLA I 



The Bottie of Subetula 


One rine summer morning the batlle began. We know noth- 
ing about the details of the Tirst part of this battle exccpt that therc 
was a lot of ricrcc Tighting; that at dawn Ihe two armies would 
form up and the Tighting would start; that it would go on uniterrup- 
ted until mid day, when tircd and hot, the soldiers would disengage ; 

and rcturn to thcir respective camps for food and rest. The ncxt • ^ 

day this process would be rcpeated; and so it wcnt on for scveral 
days. 


Thcrc was no break in the Tighting. neither side could gain an 
advantage. Therc wcre no brilliant manoeuvres. just hard, mcr- 
ciJess slogging in a frontaJ clash of arms. Neither side would give 
in, cach hoping that the ncxt day would bc better. The two army 
commanders madc no attempt to inHuence battle by their presence 
at Ihe front, but prefcrrcd the safety of thcir headquarters in the 
rear from where they watched the fighting and waited for God*s help. 

Thcn, when several days had passed like this, Grcgory got the 
idea that hc would gain an advantage over thc invaders of his 
rcalm if hc could get thcir commander killed. This would not bc 
an easy thingitito do and anyone attempting thc task would face 
great personal danger. So he decided to offcr his daughter to thc 
champion who carricd out thc deed. Thc daughter of Grcgory 
was a beautiful maid, as lovcly as she was intelligent and brave. 
From childhood she had been trained in the art of riding and thc 
use of thc bow and thc sword;and apparently in this vcry battlc 
she had bcen conspicuous not only for her beauty and rich adorn- 
mcnt but also her presence in thc front linc. Whcther shc did more 
damage to thc bodies of thc Muslims than to thc hearts of thc 
Romans, wc do not know. Hcr name was Sabiyya.^ 

Grcgory scnt for hcr. Shc camc and stood on the platform 
bchind him, accompanied by 40 maids. Shc was wcaring hcr 
weapons as wcU as hcr finc clothes and jewellcry. The king thcn 
announced: **By thc Messiah*and the Christian faith, if any man 
will kill thc commandcr of thc Arabs, AbduUah son of Sad, I shail 
wcd my daughter to him and give him all that shc has, her maids and 
hcr wcalth, and hc will havc a position near me which none clsc can 

1. Ibn Khaldun: vol 2, p 1005. This is obviously an Arabic rendCTin^ of 

some Greek or Roman name. 
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hope for.*'^ As an afterthought he threw in a hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. 

The offer of the king was soon passed on to everybody in the 
army and the young soldiers, whether Roman or Greek or African, 
were excited by the prospects of winning not only a lady of incom* 
parable beauty but also wealth and honour. The King*s offer had 
an excelient effect on the spirits of his army and everyone dreamed 
of himself being the lucky winner. 

The news of this offer also spread in the Muslim army,and the 
courage of Abdullah bin Sad, never very high, surTered a further 
decline. He did not relish the idea of being a target of special efforts 
by the Romans. He countered Gregory’5 offcr by announcing: 
**By thc Prophct Muhammad, on whom bc thc blessings of Allah, 
whocver kills Gregory, 1 shall give him his daughter and all that 
shc has.'*^ This was a good one, because it would cost him nothing. 
In Tact this amounted to making Gregory pay for his own death. 

Having made this announcement, Abdullah bin Sad withdrew 
from his command post and, as an extra precaution, went to his 
tent in the Muslim camp. “to think.” This did not havc a good 
effect on thc Muslim soldiers who were accustomed to seeing their 
generals with them in the front rank and looked with contcmpt upon 
one who put his own safety above the well-being of his soldiers. 
But their courage remained high in spite of the absence of their 
commander. 

The two announccnicnts Icd to hardcr fighting for thc ncxt few 
days but the pattern remained the same. At dawn the armieswould 
form lip and go for cach othcr*s throats; thcrc would bc a healthy 
give and take; men would be killed and wounded; and by noon, 
suffering from fatigue and the heat of the day, thc.two sides would 
break contact and retire to the shelter of their camps. The bloody 
deadlock continued. 

Thcn onc moming Abdullah bin Zubeir, who was fighting in 
the riglit wing of the Muslim army. was approached by a Berber 

1. Marrakushi: p 10. 

2. Ibid, 
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chieftain who was an officcr in Grcgory’s army. He had things to 
tell the Muslims. 


* * • 

Abdullah was the son of Zubeir, our hero of the Egyptian 
Campaign. Zubeir had been a hero of many campaigns before 
that and as a cousin of the Prophet and one of the special Ten 
Companions he had a high position indeed. Abdullah was born 
20 months after the Prophet migrated to Madina and had the dis- 
tinction of being the first Muslim baby to be born in Madina. Now 
25 years of age, he was a rine young man and a skiJful Pighter, having 

inherited most of the enviable qualities of his father. He was very 
‘wcll-born, bcing not only a nephcw of thc Prophet but also agrand- 
son of Caliph Abu Bakr, whose daughter Asma was Abdullah*s 
mother. And everyone thought he looked just like Abu Bakr.^ 

AbduUah would one day become Caliph at Mecca and rule 

ovcr much of Arabia for 12 ycars, in dcHancc of the Umayyad 

caliphs at Damascus. Pinally he would fall in battle, sword in 
hand, defending Mecca against the viUainous Hajjaj bin Yusuf who 
actually besieged and attacked the holy city and later cruciHed the 
body of AbduUah. But that is outside the scope of this history. 
For the present AbduUah bin Zubeir was here, in the right wing 
of the Muslim army, Hghting the cncmics of Allah in the Battlc of 
Subetula, and at this point in our narratWe, talking with the Berber 
chieftain. 

The Berber had had enough of Hghting and lost hope of a 

Roman victory. Wishing to cnd the battle and at the same time 

win the favour of the Muslims, he had stealthily crossed the lines 
to contact the Muslims and was now showing Abdullah bin Zubeir 
how a Muslim victory could be hastened. 

He told Abdullah about the position of King Gregory, his 
command post, thc fact that thcre werc vcry fcw guards present with 
him, his nearness to the northern gate of Subetula which was open 
and unguarded. Since the battle had consisted over so many 
days of fierce frontal clashes, there had been no threat to the nor- 
thern gate and its security had consequently been neglected. lf a 
Muslim group could carry out a cautious, unseen approach and 


1 . 


Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 186. 
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then dash through the gate, it would get Gregory without anyone- 
intercepting it. 

The Bcrber seemcd sincere in what hc said. Purthcrmorc, hc 
indicated thc routc which the Muslims should takc — a route which 
lay behind North Ridgc - and how to approach the gatc through 
which thcy would rcach thc king. In fact hc offcrcd to act as guidc 
and lcad the Muslims to thc gatc. As a rcsult of this cpisodc and 
thc action of thc Berbcr against his own commandcr thc northcm 
gate would becomc known as thc Bab-ul-Ghadr: thc Gatc of 
Trcachcry. 

Within minutes a plan emerged in Abdullah*s mind. Hc movcd 
back from thc Muslim right wing and rodc to the camp to scc thc 
commanding general, who was still in his tcnt. Hc wcnt to the 
tent but was stoppcd by a guard who stood in front of it. Abdullah 
asked the guard to be allowcd to go in. 

“Lct him bc,” said thc guard, rcfcrring to his general. “Hc is 
thinking about your problem. Whcn hc has a decision to gWc, hc 
will scnd for the people.” 

“I havc to discuss something with him,” said AbduUah. 

“Hc has ordered mc to kecp peoplc away from him until hc 
calls mc”. 

Disappointed at not being able to put his ideas before thc army 
commandcr, AbduUah bin Zubcir bcgan to walk away. His routc 
took him past thc rcar of thc tcnt. Thc rcar flap was opcn so that 
AbduUah bin Sad was ablc to scc him. Hc called to him. “Come 
hcrc!” 

AbduUah bin Zubcir cntcrcd thc tcnt from thc rcar. Thc 
Commandcr-in-Chicf was reclining on a couch. 

“What brings you hcrc, 0 Son of Zubcir?“ hc asked. 
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havc seen a weakncss on thc enemy*s part,” AbduUah bin 
2Uibeir explained. “1 hope it is an opportunity Allah has givcn us, 
and I fcar that it may be lost.”* 

Hc then described the situation as he saw it: thc cKposed 
position of King Gregory and how vulnerable hc was. AbduUah 
btn Zubeir had certain ideas about how to exploit thc Roman weak- 
ness, what forccs would be necded, how to time the operation to 
get thc fuU benent of surprise and not only knock out the enemy 
commandcr but also create a shock effect on his army which would 
facUitate its subsequent destruction. 

For AbduUah bin Sad this was a gift from heaven. Hcre was 
a man teUing him how to win the battle with a quick, neat mano- 
euvTe Uke a surgical operation. And hc was prepared to do it all 
himself, which meant that thc army commandcr would not have to 
expose his person to danger in order to achieve victory. 

Hc came out of his tcnt. There were several officers present 
there, connected with units of the reserve cavalry. They wcre eithcr 
Uaison offk:ers who would carry his ordcrs or thc commanders of 
reservc units. We do not know thc strength of thc reserve but we 
do know that there were several units. Its strcngth may have bcen 
a few thousand. Abdullah bin Sad put the entire reserve under 
AbduUah bin Zubeir and told them to do what he did and go where 
he went. 

For the rest of the day Abdullah bin Zubeir gave his plans and 
orders, and the orders werc passed on to aU concemed. Prepara- 
tk>ns were made for the next day*s crucial action. There was an 
expIosion of enthusiasm, especiaUy among the cavalrymen selected 
for the special stroke to be launched by AbduUah bin Zul)eir. 
Dismayed and disheartened over the past many days by the 
inaction and lack of spirit of AbduUah bin Sad, who was their 
commander only because he was the CaUph*s foster brother, the 
men thought that they had at last found a new leader, a hero who 
would break the impasse and lead them to victory. What is more, 
he was a nephew of the Prophet and a grandson of Abu Bakr. 

1. Mirrakushi: p 11. 
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Abdullah bin Zubcir was mobbcd by soldicrs. Thcy kncw 
that hc was going to do somcthing very gallant and vcry risky, and 
thcy wanted to sharc with him thc honour and thc thrill. So thcy 
crowded around him. 

Abdullah picked 30 mcn from thc largc numbcr of voluntccrs. 
Thcse stalwarts would go in with him. He told thcm what hc was 
going to do and what their job would bc. “I am attacking*\ said 
AbduUah bin Zubcir. **Dcfcnd mc against thosc who attack mc 
from the rcar;and I shaU defcnd you from thc front. Insha’ Allah:” 

During thc night that foUowcd groups of cavalry wcrc position- 
cd bchind thc right cdge of thc Muslim front, covcrcd‘by thc low 
hiUs which marked thc end of North Ridgc. By thc momingcvcry- 
thing was ready, evcry unit and group was in position, cveryonc 
kncw what he had to do. Evcn the main body of the army would 
go through the morning’s pitiless work as if nothing elsc wcrc going 
to happcn. Bubbling with cxcitcmcnt, impatient for action, 
praying for victory, thc army awaitcd the coming of thc hour. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Noon camc, and the two armics. lockcd in combat sincc carly 
morning. brokc contact and scparatcd. Thcy bcgan to puU back 
towards thcir rcspcctivc camp, hardly looking at each othcr. If 
thc Muslim movcmcnt was a bit slowcr than normal and apparcntly 
morc reluctant, it was not noticcd by thc Romans. Thcy just could 
not get back fast enough. Thc soldiers headed for thcir tents, taking 
off their armour as they wcnt, fainting with fatiguc and hcat, 
drawing comfort from thc thought that thcrc would bc no righting 
tUI the next day. 

Thc king watched this cngagcmenl and thc mutual rctircmcnt 
to camp. Hc would stay at his vicwpoint a bit longer, watching 
the battlcrield cleared of its dead and wounded and the faUcn 
weapons and cquipmcnt coUcctcd. Perhaps at this timc, he would 
makc somc adjustmcnts for thc ncxt day’s action. A largc staff 
stood at a rcspcctful distance, awaiting their mastcr’s ordcrs. A 
fcw mcn of thc royal bodyguard stood idly to his lcft, by thc gatc of 
Trcachcry. Had thcy known that thc gatc would be so namcd bc- 


I. Ibtd. 
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causc of thc blow that was about to befall them, they would havc 
been morc watchful. 

Gregory did not see the smaU, dark mass cmerge from bchind 
North Ridgc and make for the gatc. The pattern of the last many 
days* nghting had been so fixed that nothing unusual had happened 
and thc king was not looking for anything unusual, nor noticed it. 
And thc deJayed prescncc of thc Muslim army on the battlcfield 

helpcd to divcrt the king*s att^ntion from thc rapidly moving 
group of 30 horsemen led by a bold rider who kept a few lengths 
ahead of his men. A much larger strength of cavalry was also on 
the movc. behind the cover of North Ridge, but would not be sccn 
untiJ a little latcr. 

The iroop of horsc raccd at a fast gallop through thc gatc. 
The king stUl did not see thcm, but thc few guards standing between 
the king and the gatc quickly formed a linc to face thc Arab horse. 
Thc troop got nearer. with its leader away ahead of his mcn. As 
he approached thc linc of thc bodyguard thc officcr lowcrcd his 
lance and charged. He brokc the linc and was in. He saw King 
Gregory mounted on a grcy horsc with his staff standing somc dis- 
tance beyond him. On onc sidc stood thc princcss with her maids, 
and two of thc girls stood nearby with pcacock fcathers in thcir 
hands. It was onJy now that Grcgory turncd and saw thc Arab 
olficer, but hc was stUl not ablc to comprchend thc meaning of this 
intrusion. 

What happened ncxt is best described in thc words of Abdullah 
bin Zubeir himself: 

“Thcre was open ground between him and mc. He 
thought I was an envoy to him until he saw thc condition of 
my weapons. Thcn hc thought that I was running away to 
him. 


wncn I goi lo nim i struck him with my lance. 
fell, and I threw mysclf upon him. . . . ”* 


As AbduUah drew his daggcr to cut off thc Roman’s head the 
two girls who stood nearby flung themseWes upon him in an attempt 


/bid. 
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to protect their sovereign, with the result that the iirst blow of 
AbduUah*! dagger severed the hand of one of the girls. He managed 
to push them away. Again using his dagger, he cut off the head of 
King Gregory, and Tmng it on the point of his lance, raised it 
high in the air for aU to see. 

In a few moments the o^Hcers of Gregory*s staff were upon 
the Muslim warrior and Abdullah was hard put to defend himseif. 
But the danger passed as soon as it had arisen because the 30 stal- 
warts arrived on the scene and made short work of the Roman 
officers. The flghting at the Roman command post had hardly 
begun when it was over. 

Soon the alarm was raised in the Roman army. Some knew 
what had happened; others knew that something terrible must have 
happened. And since this happened whiie the Romans were 
wearily making for their tents with their horses unbridled and 
their armour doffed, the result caused much confusion. ' And as if 
AUah Himself had chosen the perfect moment, the Muslim reser^e 
cavalry, organised as a single striking force, broke cover from the 
north, from behind North Ridge where it had iain in wait. Pormed 
in extended assault order, it plunged into the Aank of the Roman 
army. 

The striking force swept across the battleneld, playing havoc 
with lance and sabre. At the same time the main body of the 
Muslim army tumed about and rushed back frontaUy into the 
battlerield. The Romans never regained * their balance. The 
cavalry slew large numbers of helpless Roman soldiers who, without 
order and without organisation, turned into a rabble. The last 
action did not take very long. The battlerield turned into a slaugh- 
ter-house as panic-stricken Romans fled in all directions to escape 
the horror. Broken bodies of Romans and Greeks, Numidians 
and Berbers were strewn on the plain as a grim reminder of the 

terrible outcome of the last phase of the battle of Subetula. (See 
Map 11). 

A large number of imperial soldiers, several thousand in 
strength, survived the converging Muslim attack and made for 
the city of Subetula, a little to the rear. But they never got into 
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thc city. Thcir Aight had not cndcd whcn a largc part of thc strik- 
ing forcc, having donc a finc job on thc battlcHcld, travcllcd at a 
fast pacc around thc flank of thc .rctrcating Romans and joincd 
Abdullah bin Zubcir at thc north-castcrn cdgc of thc town. 
AbduUah scnt off thc squadrons without dday to takc up positions 
covcring thc gatcs of Subctula and prcvcnt cntiy and cxit. Thus, 
as thc fugitivcs arrWcd at thc gatcs of Subctula in thc hopc of finding 
rctiigc within its walls from thcir pursucrs, thcy wcrc chargcd in 
front by thc Muslim cavalry. Again thcrc was much slaughtcr 
and again thc Romans brokc and flcd in aU dircctions. By thc 
timc darkncss fcU. thc battlcTicld and thc city of Subctula wcrc in 
Muslim hands. 

Thc Roman army of King Grcgory had bccnbcut to picccs. 
Thc city of Subctula was Uken as a prizc of war and pUlagcd by 
thc conqucrors. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

On thc foUowing day mountcd groups wcrc scnt in pursuit of 
Roman survivors of thc battlc. Thcsc fugitivcs wcrc pursucd 
in all dircctions ovcr plains and hills, and whUc somc wcrc kUlcd, 
a largc numbcr wcrc capturcd and brought in. Many Roman 
orTiccrs fought to thc last, prcfcrring dcath to dishonour, but most 
of thc fugitivcs surrcndcrcd without rcsistancc. AbduUah bin 

Zubcir rccallcd sccing “.just in onc spot morc than a thou- 

sand prisoncrs.”* Onc column wcnt to Gafsa (Qafsc), a town 
50 mUcs to thc south, and sackcd it. coUccting a grcat numbcr of 
slavcs and a grcat amount of wcalth. Thosc of thc Romans who 
8urvivcd thc battlc and thc pursuit took rcfugc in forts wcll away 
from Subctula. 

AbduUah bin Sad wastcd no timc in taking chargc of affairs. 
Hc cstablishcd his hcadquartcrs at a placc whcrc thc city of Ocirowan 
would latcr bc buill and organizcd thc raiding and collcction of 
plundcr. Thc Muslims wcrc astonishcd / at thc vast amount of 
wcalth which camc in as booty, mainly gold and sUvcr, but thcy 
also accumulatcd largc hcrds of cattlc arid Aocks of shccp which 
would fccd thc army for scvcral months. 

As soon as this phasc was ovcr, AbduUah bin Sad marchcd 
thc Muslim army to Carthagc and laid sicgc to thc ancicnt city. 

1. Ibid. 
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Attcr whai had happencd to thc army of King Gregory, the inhabi- 
lants of ihe city werc in no mood for batlle or cven thc rigours of a 
sicge, and not many days had passcd before thcy askcd for ttrms. 
Talks werc held. The local leaders offercd to pay thc Muslim statc 
300 qantara of gold annuallv as Jizya if thc Muslims would go away 
and not comc back again.* To this, unbelicvably. AbduIIah bin 
Sad agreed. The terms of the treaty werc drawn up accordingly 
and signed. Tlie Muslims would kccp whatever they had acquired 
in the campaign so far. i.c. thc plundcr and thc slavcs, and 
would rcceivc cvery ycar 300 qantara of gold. in rctum for which 
ihey would go away from \fric^. 300 qantara camc to 2.520,000 
gold dinars. 

Tliis paymcnl was meant for thc state and would go to Madina 
as Jizya. Of the rest of thc booty acquircd in battle and pursuit. 
four-fifths wcre distributcd among the soldicrs. Thc horscman 
got 3000 dinars and thc foot soldicr 1000 - one of the highcst pay- 
ments evcr madc in thc short history of Islam to Wctorious soldicrs. 

Thcn thcrc was thc girl. thc bcautiful princess offcrcd by both 
sidcs to whocvcr would kill thc opposing Commandcr-in-Chief. 
Gregory had been killcd by Abdullah bin Zubcir and thc poor thing 
had sccn the bloody act. But Abdullah had said nothing about it 
and madc no claim for his fair prizc. He was a vcry modest man. 
not thc kind of person who thrust himself forward exccpt in battlc. 
So thc people bcgan to wonder who had actually killed Grcgory 
and would rcccivc thc prize of bcauty. Thc princcss was brought 
bcfore Abdullah bin Sad. and herc she witnessed an argument going 
on among thc warriors present. 

“ What are thcy arguing about?’* she askcd an attcndant. 

“ About the killing of your father.“ hc replied. 

“I saw the man who got to my fathcr and killed him.“ said 
the girl. 

This was convcyed to AbduUah bin Sad. who qucstioncd thc 
girl: “Can you identily him?“ 

“lf I see him I will krK)w him.“ thc princess answcred. 

1. A qantaia is a standard of weight. One qantaia equals \00 ratts. The 

Jirya was a poU tax paid by non-MusJims. } 
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Aftcr this many young warriors wcrc paraded in front of thc 
princess. When Abdullah bin Zubeir passed by hcr. keeping his 
gaze avcrtcd. slie said, “This is thc onc. by the Messiah. He 
killed my fathcr.“ 

Abdullah bin Sad turned to AbduUah bin Zubeir and asked why 
he had concealed thc fact of his killing thc Roman king. Abdullah 
bin Zubcir said. simply: “He for whose sake I killed him would 
makc it known.“* 

Abdullali bin Zubeir got thc girl. He did not marry her;just 
kept her as a slavc. and in due course she became the mother of 
liis children. Whether she was still with him when he declared 
himsclf Caliph at Mecca in 61 Hijri (681) is not known. 

* * * 

Somcone had to go to Madina to deliver the ncws of the Muslim 
victory and describc the spoAs taken in the campaign. AbduUah 
bin Sad madc a sound choice of messenger: Abdullah bin Zubeir. 
Tliere was no onc bctter ^ualiHcd to give thc Faithful an account 
of how thc campaign had been fought. and AbduUah bin Zubcir 
promptly set off on his journey. Hc travelled vcry fast. completing 
in 20 days a joumcy over which a caravan would normally labour 
for three months. 

Upon arrival at Madina he wcnt to the house of Caliph Usman 
and told him bricfly how things had gone. Usman asked him to 
givc a full account of the campaign to all thc Muslims in thc capital. 
and ordered an immediate congregation in the mosque. Whcn 
thc Muslims had gathered. AbduIIah bin Zubeir, with his fathcr 
prcsent as a member of the audience. narrated thc entire story of 
thc campaign from A to Z. including the details of thc last glorious 
day of battle. Hc spoke with great cloqucncc and neglected 
nothing except thc part that hc himself had played in gaining vic- 
tory for Islam. As a result of his modesty and reticence to blow 
his own trumpct, an impression was created in Madina that thc 
chief architect of victory was the Commander-in-Chicf. Abdullah 
bin Sad. This impression was exploited by thc Umayyads. of 
whom AbduIIah bin Sad was one. and thcy sprcad thc word that 


I. 


Marrakushi: p 12. 
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thcir man was a grcat hcro and deservcd to be saJuted as thc Con- 
queror of Africa. 

t 

WhiJc AbduJJah bin Zubcir was thrUJing his audience in 
Madina with thc narrative of the BattJc of SubetuJa, thc MusJim 
army was on its way back from Africa. After a journey of nearly 
thrce months thc army arrived at Pustat, eithcr in thc cJosing weeks 
of 27 or thc carJy weeks of 28 Hijri, wJiich began on 25 September 
648. Africa had becn won by Muslim arms, and thcn abandoned. 

• ♦ • 

A grcat campaign had bcen fought by thc MusJims and thc bcst 
of North Africa conquered. After a Jong and arduous march thcy 
had taken on the major power in Africa and roundJy defeated it. 
Jt was a grcat fcat of Muslim arms, a spJendid jeweJ in thc crown 
of thc FaithfuJ.. Wc have no knowJedge of thc casuaJties suffered 
in thc campaign, espcciaJJy in the bloody battJc of SubetuJa. but 
it is obvious that a grcat deaJ of bJood was shed, mainJy Roman and 
African blood. Mal)ad bin Abbas, cousin of thc Prophct, feJJ in 
battle. 

Having kiJlcd King Gregory and crushed his army in battle, 
thc MusJims had put an cnd, though not permanentJy, to ihc rcm- 
nants of the Roman Empire in Africa, after eight gJorious ccnturies 
of Roman rulc. For thc first timc thcy had comc in conHict with 
and beaten a German nation, the YandaJs who served in Jarge num- 
bcrs in Grcgory*8 army. AJJ Africa lay at thcir fcct. A JittJc push 
wouJd have taken them to Tangier and thc AtJantic;a ncw and vast 
land would bc added to thc worJd of IsJam in which thc law of the 
Quran wouJd run; thc majority of thc locaJ popuJation would 
sooncr or Jater cmbracc thc ncw faith and thc messagc of Islam 
wouJd bc spread to thc westem Jimits of the known worJd. 

But this did not happen. Having done so much, having 
8uffered so much, having shed so much bJood and in thc cnd having 
achieved so much, thc victork)us MusJim army of AbduJIah bin 
Sad abandoned its conquests and marched back to Egypt. OnJy 
thc weaJth which thcy brought back and the memories of thc 
campaign borc witness that they had sct foot in Africa. Thc 
serious reader might question the wisdom of thc campaign if it led 
to nothing bettcr than this. 
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Thc answer to this question lics in the fact that the strong 
liand of Umar was no longer thcre to guidc the destinies of the 
Muslim statc. Umar was aversc to venturing into Africa and had 
forbiddcn Amr bin AJ Aas to do so. But had he becn in charge 
when this campaign was launched, his religious dedication, his 
poJiticaJ insight and his driving ambition to strengthen the estab- 
lishment of thc Muslim state wouJd havc Jcd to bctter conscquenccs. 
And Iiis generaJs, alJ closc Companions of Prophet Muhammad, 
wouJd out-do their caJiph in reiigious zeaJ and selAess service to the 
causc of IsJam. Thcy wcrc not onJy bravc soldicrs and excmplary 
commanders, but aJtogether pcrfcct specimens of thc holy warrior, 
uniike AbduUah bin Sad bin 'Abi Sarh who had becn an apostate 
and who had oikc been sentcnccd to dcath by the Holy Prophet. 

With thc departurc of Umar, thc tcmptation to acquire weaJth 
raised its ugly hcad in thc Muslim statc. No longer was a strict 
watch kcpt on thc Pmanccs of thc govcmors of provinccs and thc 
gcnerals of annics. OAicers began to take libcrties with money 
which belonged to thc state, and werc not taken to task. This 
became cvidcnt in ihis vcry campaign, and the handJing of the 
booty taken in thc Battlc of Subctula Icd to scrious objcctions. 

Whcn orderiing ihc invasion of Africa and sending his 10,000 
men from Madina to Egypt, Caliph Usman had writtcn to AbduIIah 
bin Sad: “If tomorrow Allah Most Glorious givcs you victory in 
Africa, thcn yours is a fifth of thc statc*s rifth of thc booty given 
by Allah to the Muslims.”^ 

AbduIIah bin Sad rcmcmbercd thc words of thc Caliph. Whcn 
alJ thc spoils of war wcrc in, hc distributed four-fifths among thc 
soldier, as pcr Quranic law, and of the remaining onc-riflh which 
was thc sharc of thc statc, hc kept onc-fifth for himsclf and scnt the 
balance to Madina. And thc pcrson he put in charge of thc sharc 
of thc statc was Marwan bin AI Hakam, which was tantamount 
to asking a thief to look after your cash. 

His soldiers came to know about this and shortJy after, a 
deJegation from AbduUah bin Sad*s army traveUed to Madina and 

1. Tabari: vol 3,p 312;MaiTakushi: p 13. 
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saw thc Caliph. They complaincd against what hc had donc - 
taking a fifth of thc fifth. 

Usman said, “I have givcn it to him. But I lcave it to you. 
If you agrce hc shall kccp it. If you are angry about it, it shall bc 
taken away.” 

“We are angry,” said thc dclcgatcs. Usman assured thcm 
that thc moncy wouid bc recovcrcd from Abdullah. 

Thcn thcy asked the Caliph to dismiss him from thc post 
. bccause thcy did not want him as thcir commander, aftcr what 
had happcncd. To this Usman would not agrcc. Howcver, hc 
wrotc to Abdullah bin Sad, told him how pcople fcll about thc 
mattcr of thc fifth of thc fifth, urged him to pay morc attention to 
thc g^^odwill of his fcllows, and instructed him to givc that fifth away 
in charity.^ 

Thcn thcre was ihc episode of Marwan bin AI Hakam. Hc 
too was an cvil man and had bcen forbidden by thc Prophet to 
cnter Madina. Caliphs Abu Bakr and Umar had upheld thc 
Prophct*s ban against him, but now hc was in again. And hc had 
bccn put in chargc of the statc’s fifth. He promptly took 50,000 
dinars from the fifth for himsclf. And hc was allowed to gct away 
with it! In latcr ycars hc was publicly accused of the embezzlemcnt 
by Abdullah bin Zubcir, but hc still got away with it.^ 

Peoplc bcgan to get rich, and as thc years rollcd by they got 
richcr and richcr. Even somc of the high-ranking Companions 
amasscd large fortuncs. When Caliph Usman dicd, he lcft bchind 
150,000 gold dinars, 2,000,000 SLlvcr diihams and landed property 
worth 100,000 dinars.^ 

This was all pcrfectly lcgal, of course, because Islam allowed 
thc lawful acquisition of wcalth and thcrc was no uppcr limit fixed 

for it. Although thc Prophct had sct an examplc of frugality and 
austerity and thc first two caliphs had followcd that example -- as 

1. Tabari: vol 3,p 313;Marrakushi; p 14. 

2. Marrakuthi: p 13. 

3. Masudi: Afunr/; vol 2, p 342. 
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Ali was latcr to display it to pcrfection — thc wcalth of thc senior 
Companions, including Usman’s, was lawfully and honeslty acquired. 
They had not sinned or broken the law. 

But pcople did rcmcmbcr that shortly bcforc his dcath by 
assassination, whcn Caliph Umar had pcrformcd thc annual pilgri* 
mage along with his son, AbduUah, thc two of ihcm had spcnt 16 
dinars on thcir joumcy to and from Mecca. Upon thcir retum 
to Madina, whcn Umar checked thc account, hc rcmarked to his 
son, ”We have bccn extravagant on our journcy.”* 


1. Ihid: p 343.‘ 
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War in the Mediterranean 


The next three years passed uneventfuUyj in Egypt. ATrica 
continued to pay its Jizya dutifuUy, as stipulated in the treaty signed 
after Subetula, and AbduUah bin Sad continued to adnunister Egypt 
with efficiency and zeal. Then he turned his attention to the south — 
the land of Nubia. 

The attempt of Amr bin A1 Aas to subjugate Nubia in 21 
Hijri, after his Brst conquest of Alexandria, had proved abortive 
and his expedition had returned to Egypt with nothing to show for 
its troubles but a lot of one-eyed men. What little we know 6f that 
expedition has been described in Chapter 11. Now, ten years 
later, in 31 Hijri (651-2) Abdullah bin Sad made the second Muslim 
attempt to bring Nubia under mUitary control. 

0 

He led an expedition south to Dumqula (Dongola) on the 
bank of the Nile, but could not conquer the Nubian capital nor win 
a mUhary victory. He too found a large number of one-eyed* 
warriors on his hands, as a result of the superb archery of the 
Nubians whom the Muslims grudgingly caUed **the Archers of the 
Eye/* because they always aimed at the eye and seldom missed 
their mark.^ One of those who stopped a Nubian arrow with his 
eye was Muawia bin Hudeij, who would later become govemor of 
Egypt and lead several expeditions into Africa. 

1. Balazuri: p 238;Tabari: vol 3,p 201. 
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Since no decision could be achieved. in spite of aU the unplea- 
sant fighting, AbduUah bin Sad entered into an agreement with 
the Nubians to cease operations. It was not a permanent peace 
treaty; just a pact, according to which: 

a. Neither side would commit aggression against the other. 

b. Nubians could pass through Egypt and Muslims could 
pass through Nubia, but neither would stay in the 
other*s land. 

c. The Nubians would provide the Muslims with 360 slaves 
every year. 

d. The Muslims would supply the Nubians every year with 
a given quantity of grain. 

The pact was signed at Dumqula. and the Muslims retumed 
to Egypt. The Nubians remained, as before, a simple and back- 
ward, but a proud and unconquered people. 

0 0 0 

Whde as an administrator Abdullah bin Sad had proved 
very effective and appears to have been especially gifted in financial 
matters. as a general he had not shone too brightly. The Muslim 
campaign in Africa had ended in success not because of him bpt in 
spite of him, and in Nubia the military dividend of his operations 
had been nfl. But strange to tell. at sea he was an altogether 
different man — vigorous, driving, bold. In all faimess to him. 
it must be said ithat while on land he was a lamb, and sometimes 
a fox, at sea he was a tiger. He was to become the first noted 
admiral of Islam and the Hrst to win a major naval victory. 

But for Muslim operations at sea we must go back a few years 
to the time of Caliph Umar. In the last few years of his caliphate 
Syria had consisted of three administrative parts;‘Emessa and 
Oinassareen in the north, Palestine in the south, and Jordan and 
Damascus in the middle. The governor of the middle part of 
Syria was Muawia bin Abi Sufyan, an able and ambitious man who 

1. Balazuri; p 238; Ibn Abdul Hakam: pp 188-9. 
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was keen to try lus hand at naval operations. He wanted to take 
Cyprus. 

He wrote to Umar about the project and sought his permission 
to lead an expedition to Cyprus. Umar^s avcrsion to seeing his armies 
crossing water obstacles has already been mentioned in Chapter 9. 
Moreover, the Muslims had heretofore been land warriors with no 
experience of naval operations. Umar had no intention of acceding 

(o Muawia*s request, but decided to get a second opinion, that of 
Amr bin AI Aas. 

Amr did nothing to reassure the Caliph. In fact he painted 
a terriblc picturc of thc sca. “O Commander of thc Faithful,” 
he wrote. **l have seen a numerous people going upon it 6ver- 
powered by a fcw. When it is calm it tends the heart, and when 
it is in motion it twists the brain. It weakens confiden6e and 
strengthcns doubt. Thcrc is nothing there biit sky and water. 
People at sea arc like a worm in a log of wood. If tiieir boat 
inclincs they sink, and if thcy survive they are dazcd.” 

Upon recciving this lettcr Umar wrote to Muawia, “Wc have 
heard that the Syrian Sea rises higher than the highest thing on 
earth; and that it seeks Allah*s permission day and night to spread 
over the earth and drown it. So how can I send forces over this 
terriblc kafir^ By Him who sent Muhammad with the truih, I 
shall never send any Muslim upon it. The Muslim is dearer to me 
than the Roman whale. Beware of asking me again!**^ 

Muawia bidcd his time. Upon thc death of Umar, Usman 
bccame Caliph. He was a kinsman of Muawia. Usman extended 
Muawia*s authority by making him governor of all Syria, wilh the 
result that Muawia became thc rulcr of the cntirc western part of 
thc Muslim world, north of Egypt. And Muawia kcpt pestering 
Usman for permission to takc Cyprus. At last Usman agrced, 
provided that Muawia took his wife with him and used only volun> 
teers for thc expedition. 

Muawia Tirst took measures to make his desert soldiers sea- 
minded. He appointed a man named Abdullah bin Qeis as his 

1. Karir mcans inndel; used hcrc to mean somcthing tcrribly wickcd. 

2. Tabari: vol 3, p 316. 
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admiral and launched several small expeditions at sea. We do 
not know what mission Abdullah was given, but he led fifty expedi* 
tions, probably to raid the coast of Asia Minor and attack Roman 
craft, and he lost not a single man or vessel. On the last of these 
expeditions, however - a raid against a Roman port Abdullah 
bin Qeis was killed. 

Thc expedition to Cyprus was launched in 28 Hijri (which 
began on September 25, 648), and was commanded by Muawia in 
person, though we have no knowledgc of the number of ships or men 
involvcd Cyprus was siezed without opposition. The Cypriots sub- 
mitted to the payment of the Jizya ~ 7000 dinars a year — and the 
Muslims retumed to Syria, leaving Cypms in peace. What is unusual 
about the tax transaction is that the Cypriots would pay an equal 
amount to Constantinople, and this was an open arrange- 
ment. Both sides knew what the other was getting and it was 
understood that neither would interfere.^ 

This was the first major naval expedition in Islam.* It does 
not make an admiral of Muawia becausc thcre wus no navil battle, 
not even a minor engagement at sea. The honour of Tighting the 
Hrst naval battle of Islam goes to Abdullah bin Sad bih Abi Sarh. 

* « ^ 

It took the Romans some time to recover from the defeats 
sufrered by them at the hands of the Muslims in Egypt. Their 
attempt to regain Egypt in 25 Hijri had got off to a promising start 
but thanks to the resumption of command by Amr bin A1 Aas, it 
endcd in failure and disgrace. Two years later Gregory revolted 
in Africa, and this, a stab in the back by their own kind, was a very 
painful loss. It took the empire time to recover, but recover it 
did. And the naval expeditions launched by Muawia, culminating 

in the capture of Cypms, drew Roman energies into ship-building 
and maritime operations. 

The Romans built a large fleet and got down in right earnest 
to preparing men and equipment for the sea. This led to a sense of 
nava] rivalry and mutual apprehension. The Muslims now under- 
stood that with their command of the sea, the Romans could land 

1. Tabari: vol 3, p 318. 
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a large force at any spot on the Syrian, Egyptian and African coasts. 
And the Romans knew that by taking to the sea the Muslims 
would pose a direct threat to all imperial lands, even Constantinople. 

In response to the Roman challenge, AbduUah bin Sad also 
built a fleet at Alexandria. The initiatWe taken by Muawia in the 
matter of Cyprus had opened the door to the sea, and Abdullah 
showed more openness of mind than most Arab military commanders 
of the time. He had a better grasp of naval potentialities than 
others did. But the fleet was little more than a means of transport- 
tation, as indeed was the Roman fleet, and naval battles in this 
period of history amounted to nothing more than land forces 
fighting a land-type battle at sea, using the ship as a vehicle and 
platform. The Muslims had their soldiers to do the Aghting and 
engaged Copts to do the rowing and other seaman work. 

The Arst naval clash between Rome and Islam took place in 
31 Hijri (651-2). It was probably an attempt by the Romans to 
land troops on the Egyptian coast but very little is known about 
this action. AbduUah bin Sad safled out to meet the Roman 
fleet and after some Aghting the Romans were repulsed. The 
Muslims gained valuable experience from this battle, which was 
given the name of Asawida. The next major naval action, known 
as Zat-us-Sawari, was fought three years later, in 34 Hijri.^ 

a 0 * 

We have no knowledge of the cxact location of the Battle of 
Sawari. We know from Zahabi that it was fought near the coast 
not far from Alexandria, and he is the only historian who mentions 
its general location. There is some confusion also about the 
composition of forces. • According ^to Tabari, Muawia himself 
accompanied the fleet with his army of Syria, marching by land,^ 
but other historians have said nothing about the participation of 
Muawia in this battle. It seems unlikdy, too, because such coordi- 
nation between military forces of two large provinces of the Mus- 
lim state without a central command would be extremely diTTicult, 

1. There is confusion about the yearof “Sawari’*. Ibn Abdul Hakam places 
tt in 34 Hijri; so does Zahabi; Marrakushi places it in 31; and Tabari 
accepts both whfle favouring the earlier date. Those who place it in 31 
probably confu9ed it with the Battle of Asawida. 

2. Tabari; vol 3, p 340. 
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if not impossible. Other versions, excluding Muawia from this 
operation, are more likely to be correct. 

The Roman fleet consisted of over 500 vessels, Alled with sailors 
and righting troops and commanded by Emperor Constans in 
person. It was the largest fleet that had ever put to sea since the 
advent of Islam. The Romans sailed across the Mediterranean to 
make another attempt at Alexandria, with the ultimate aim of 
recovering their Egyptian empire, but AbduUah bin Sad came to 
know what the Romans were up to and was ready for action when 
they came. 

The Muslim fleet consisted of just over 200 vessels. We do 
not know the strength of the force embarked on these vessels but 
half the force available was placed in the ships and half moved as a 
land force along the coast, under the command of Busr bin Abi 
Artah, who was later to become quite a famous saOor. AbduUah 
bin Sad had disembarked his naval ha]f from the ships and they 
were encamped on the coast, with the other haif some distance 
away, when warning was received of the approach of the Roman 
fleet. He got his men embarked quickly, but they were only at 
half-strength because Busr bin Abi Artah was elsewhere. How- 
ever, Abdullah with his force was ready to receive the Roman fleet, 
and if necessary would foUow his enemy wherever the enemy went 
and force an engagement upon him. 

As the Roman fleet appeared over the horizon, the Muslims 
were impressed by its size and order but remained eager for battle. 
The two Aeets came closer. Then a strong wind arose and it blew 
against the Muslims. Because of the wind the Muslims dropped 
anchor, and the Romans foUowed suit. The wind stood all night. 

In the moming the wind dropped and the two Aeets raised 
anchor. As was the custom of chWalry practised on land the 
Muslims offered to flght the Romans on land or at sea, as they 
wished. The Romans disdained Aghting on land and chose the 
sea. And the battle began. 

Once the Roman fleet was within bow range, the Muslims 
opened up and maintained a steady barrage of arrows. It had 
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littlc cffcct on thc Roman ships, which drcw closer. Thcn thc 
arrows wcrc uscd up and thc Muslims bcg^n to hurl largc stoncs 
at thcir advcrsarics. but this too had no visiblc cffcct. Thcn thc 
Roman llcct camc right up into physical contact, and thc warriors 
wcnt for cach othcr with sword and dagger. 

Onc sourcc dcscribcs succinctly how thc Roman Empcror saw 
thc battlc. Hc kcpt in thc rcar, somc distancc away, for his own 
safcty, and cvcry now and thcn a mcsscngcr would comc from thc 
front linc in a boat and tcll him what was going on. Aftcr thc 
start of battlc, whcn thc mcsscngcr arrivcd in his boat, Constans 
askcd, “What is thc cncmy doing?” 

“They arc Hghting with bows and arrows” rcplicd thc mcsscn* 
gcr. 


“Thcn Romc has won,“ said thc Empcror. 

* 

Aftcr a littlc whilc thc mcsscngcr madc his sccond trip and 
again Constans askcd. “ What is thc cncmy doing?“ 

“Tltcir arrows arc Tinishcd and thcy arc throwing stoncs at us** 

“Thcn Romc has won,” said thc Empcror. 

Thc messcngcr went back to observc the battlc and after a 
while came up again to makc his report. Again Constans 'asked. 
“ What is the encmy doing?” 

“Thcir stones arc rinished.” replicd the messcngcr. “Thcy 
have tied thcir ships togethcrand are fighting with swords.“ 

“Then Romc has Iost,“ said thc Empcror.* 

Romc had not lost, not for a long time. In fact, initially it 
was thc Roman lleet which launched the attack and heated up 
the battlc. Both fleets ticd thcir ships togethcr with scveral ships 
forming a group, and in some cases there was a tying arrangement 

1. Ibn Abdut Hakam; p 190. 
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for the masts also. This. and the fact that everyone was mixed 
up in a wild mclce of ships and safls, gave this battle its namc; 
Zat -us^Sawari. Jhe Battle of the Masts. 

As thc Roman fleet attackcd, groups of Roman vessels assailed 
corresponding groups of Muslim ones. It appears that the Muslim 
formation and front linc organisation was not very ordcrly and thc 
Romans broke thc Muslim line in sevcral places. This led to hard 
and Wcious nghting with men leaping at each other and using sword 
and dagger in an orgy of killing, crew assaulting crew and men 
assaulting men. This is just the kind of nghting the Muslims loved, 
bccausc in hand-to-hand combat the hardy Muslim warriors, 
veterans of many battlcs, werc supcrior to thcir relatively softer 
opponents. Thc Romans werc slaughtered in huge numbcrs but 
thcy fought on, and for a long timc thc battle hung in thc balance. 

After a good deal of Aghting at close quarters, the Romans 
accepted defeat. They brokc contact and pullcd back out of the 
battlc area and sailed away to the north. The Muslims retumed 
to the nearby coast, where thcy spent several days bcforc marching 
off to Alexandria and thcn back to Pustat. 

It was a great victory for Muslim arms. Thc Faithful had 
ventured into the sea, which had hitherto been the exclusive pro- 
vincc of the Roman Empire and which hcld tcrrors for many of 
them who had ncvcr taken thcir fcct off rirm land. They had 
taken on thc most formidablc navy of thc time, onc more than 
twice as strong as their own, and bcatcn it squarely. A very large 
number of Romans had bcen killed and a very large number wound* 
cd among those who survived to return homc. Thc MusJims too 
took heavy casualties in this battle but even in terms relatWe to 
thcir strength, their casualtics were light compared with those of 
the Romans. 

There was such fcrocity in this battlc and such was its bloody 
harvest that the nearby shorc becamc thc scene of a horrible specta- 
cle for the ncxt few days. Waves of thc ocean lapping thc shorc 
carried blood, thc blood overspreading thc watcr, and incoming 
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waves threw bodies upon the beach untfl the beach was covered 
by human corpses.^ 

Not for a long time would the Eastem Roman Empire dispute 
with the Muslims the command of the Mediterranean in a major 
naval engagement. The Romans had been beaten as soundly at 
sea as they had been beaten on land. 

* « • 

The Battle of Sawari (Masts), fought in 34 Hijri (654-5), was 
a feather in the cap of Abdullah bin Sad, an honour fairly won. 
It was a first, for no Muslim general before him and put on an 
admiral*s hat, HguratWely speaking, faced a powerful Roman fleet 
at sea and decisively defeated that Heet. But it was his last major 
achievement. He did not have much longer to go, and the year 
that toUowed the Battle of the Masts, i.e. 35 Hijri, was a momentous 
and very sad year for Islam. 

Most of the year was a period of unrest in the Muslim world. 
There was discontent in the provinces and widespread grumbling 
among the people. All this led, in the later months of the year, 
to grave civil disorder and rioting in the capital itself. The 
rioters were not the people of Madina but Muslims from Kufa, 
Basra and Egypt; and they were not hooligans and looters but 
normal citizens, who demanded the ouster of Caliph Usman, 
accusing him of incompetence and corruption. The Egyptian 
Muslims working against Usman at Madina were led by Muhammad, 
son of the late Caliph Abu Bakr. The violence of the disorder 
reached its climax on Zul Haj 18, 35 Hijri (May 17, 656) when the 
venerable and pious 82-year old Caliph was assassinated by two of 
the rioters. Muhammad bin Abi Bakr was present with these two 
men but did not himself strike a blow. 

One of the major causes of this tragedy was a person who has 
been mentioned in the preceding chapter: Marwan bin Al- 
Hakam, the fellow who took 50,000 dinars from the state*s share 
of the spoils of Subetula and was aUowed to get away with it. 
Some time after that battle Usman appointed him as his principal 
adviser or secretary, and he began to wield enormous inOuence in 

1. Tabari: vol3,p 340. 
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matters of state. He was always there to advise Usman, and 
seldom was his advice benericial for Islam or for Usman. He was 
a thoroughly treacherous and evU person with a malevolent, Ras* 
putin-Uke inOuence over the Caliph, but for whom Usman*s rule 
would not have ended in such internal chaos and his own violent 
death. Marwan, of course, got away with it, and with a lot more 
besides. 

The death of Usman was foUowed by several days of lawless- 
ness in Madina. There was a complete absence of order and control. 
Then Ali bin Abi Talib became Caliph and all citizens of Madina 
came and did obeisance, except for the clan of Usman (Umayyads) 
and a few chiefs who remained seated on the fence. Ali was the 
only one of the great Companions big enough to accept the burden 
of the caliphate, knowing that whoever did so would be accused of 
having a hand in the murder of Usman; knowing also that he 
could have been the very Hrst caliph of Islam. 

Soon after taking over as CaUph, Ali dismissed AbduUah bin 
Sad from his post and appointed another man as governor of 
Egypt. AbduUah left Eustat and went to live at Asqalan in Pales- 
tine, and that was the end of his career. It was the end of his life 
too, because some time in 36 Hljri, Abdullah died at Asqalan. He 
had never been a great man — as a Muslim, as a general or even as 
a person — and his passing made not the sUghtest difference to 
anybody. 
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Ali, himseir the noblest, purest and bravest of Muslims, was 
not destined to know peace in his five-year rule. There was civi] 
strife and indiscipline in the provinces. Revolt raised its ugly head. 
Ali was faced with problems which had their origin in conditions 
which arose in Usman*s time;in fact the seeds of the civil strife and 
disorder were sown by the clannish Umayyads who dominated 
Usman*s administration. Ali had to deal with the consequences, 
and his caliphate turned out to be a series of civi] wars and 
revolts. 

The Tirst revolt was by Talha, Zubeir and Ayesha, who ganged 
up against Ali. The Hrst two were top-level Companions, the 
third a wkiow of the Prophet. Their revolt led to the Battle of the 
Camel (named after the aninial atop which Ayesha herself rode 
in battle in an armoured litter) near Basra, at which Ali thrashed the 
rebels and crushed the revolt. The dead of this battle were hardly 
cold in their graves when Muawia raised the standard of revolt, 
or rather brandished it, for he had been in revolt all the time. 

Muawia was the son of Abu Sufyan, Chief of the Umayyad 
clan and leader of the inndel Qureish in their battles against Prophet 
Muhammad. Pather and son submitted to Islam upon the con- 
quest of Mecca by the Muslims, when there was nothing else they 
could do, but continued to place their Umayyad cormection above 

Islam. Muawia later went to Tight in Syria, where hc provcd him- 
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self to be a good general, an able administrator and a wfly politician. 
Latc in thc timc of Umar hc was appointed govemor of a good part 
of Syria, and carly in thc timc of Usman hc was appointcd govcmor 
of all Syria, with his capital at Damascus. His naval cxpcditk)ns 
havc bcen dcscribed in thc prcccdingchaptcr. 

Of the»chiefs who rosc in rcvolt against Ali, Muawia was thc 
most cunning and most slippery, though in thc matter of thcsc 
virtucs cvcn hc acknowledged the supcriority of Amr bin A1 Aas. 
Amr was now living on his cstatc in Palestine, which provincc hc 
himself had conqucrcd bcforc his Egyptian campaign. To him 
Muawia tumed for help against thc rightful caliph. 

For somc timc Amr was on the horns of a dilemma, tom 
between moral right and wordly gain. Hc confesaed to his son, 
AbduUah: “With Muawia is this world but not the hcrcaftcr; 

with Ali is thc hcrcaftcr but not this world.” Abdullah urgcd him 
to rcject Muawia’s invitation, but Amr gave in to wordly tcmpta- 
tion. Hc travcllcd to Damascus and agreed to bccomc Muawia*s 
right hand man, in retura, aftcr victory, for thc govcraorship of 
Egypt, to be his for life. 

Ali and Muawia faced each other at Siffin, on the right 
bank of thc Euphratcs in prese^t north-castem Syria. Aftcr a 
long, hard and bloody battle, fought in Safar 37 Hijri (corrcspond- 
ing to July 657),' thc army of Muawia was about to collapse 
when Amr saved it with a mastcrly trkk. Hc snatched a hard- 
won victory from Ali*s grasp and lcft him with the bittcr tastc of 
a wasted battle. In this Amr was indirectly assisted by thc trca- 
chcry of thc Kufans,^ who formcd thc bulk of Ali*s army and who 
virtually mutineed just whcn victory was in sight. 

Thc braiiant, if highly uncthical part playcd by Amr in support 
of Muawia, both in battlc and in thc political activity which followcd, 
would take a book to describe, and commentaries on these actions 
would nil sevcral volumes. This has eamed him the approbrium 
of a large part of the Muslim world which regards him as an arch- 
dcvil, but for whom therc may havc bccn no schism in thc world 


1 . 

2 . 


Some historians place this battle two months earlier. 
The people of Kufa, in lraq. 
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of hlam. But this book is a work of military history. It deals with 
Amr bin A1 Aas as a soldier and is not concemed with questions 
of politicaJ and religious ethics. We leave Amr to the judgcment 
of Aliah, Who is thc Bcst of Judges. 

The star of Muawia continued to rise and hc established him- 
self as a stable and independent rulcr. Eventually, partly by 
guile, partly by assassination. partly by military action, he was 
ablc to wrcst Egypt and thc Hijaz from Ali, whilc thc lattcr was 
b^set by rcvolt, disordcr and civil strifc within thc rest ’of his 
domain. Thus thc world of Islam was split in two. Thc rightful 
caliph, Ali, rulcd over thc eastem half consisting of Iraq, Pcrsia and 
thc arca to thc north and cast, with his capital at Kufa. Thc 
wcstcm part comprising Syria, thc Hija 2 , Egypt and the wcst was 
rulcd from Damascus by Muawia, who would latcr bc acknowlcd- 
ged as the Tirst Umayyad caliph. 

But Egypt had not yct become part of Muawia*8 domain whcn 
Amr camc forward and claimed his pound of Ilcsh. And hc got it, 
except that hc would himsel^ have to take physical possession of 
thc land because it was stiU in thc occupation of Ali’s forcc8. 
Eighting and winning battlcs was child*8 play to Amr; so hc mar- 
chcd with an army of 6,000 mcn to Egypt, whcre hc camc face to 
facc with Muhammad, son of Abu Bakr, who was Ali*8 govemor 
in Egypt. In thc battle that followed Amr not only defeated and 
killcd Muhammad but also had him sewn into the skin of a donkey 
and bumed to ashes.^ 

This happencd at Kaum Shareek, where Amr’8 advancc 'guard 
had fought an action against the Romans in Amr’8 first advance to 
Alcxandria. And it happcncd in late 38 Hijri (second quarter 
of 659 AD). With thc successhil conclusion of this action Amr 
bin A1 Aas became oncc again Govemor of all Egypt. 

♦ • # 

Amr was back in his beloved land, from which hc had becn 
partcd for 13 ycars. Hc was 68 ycars of age but still fit and active. 
Hc looked upon Egypt as his own child and fclt protective towards 

1. Manidi: Murui; vol 2, p 420. According to Tabari (voI 4, p 79) and 

Baiazuri (p 229), this terrible thing wai done by a subordinate of Amr, 

one named Muawia bin Hude(j. 
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it. It was his grcatcst conqucst, thc fincst jcwcl which he had 
acquired in a long and glorious military carccr. Hc now rulcd thc 
land with cfficicncy and affcction. seeing to thc wcU-bcing of its 
people morc than any govemor had donc bcforc him. When 
Muawia complaincd that hc was not getting enough rcvcnuc from 
Egypt and that hc nccded morc moncy, Amr Aatly rcfused to givc 
him morc. Hc would say, “Thc govcmcratc of Egypt is cqual 
to thc rcst of thc caliphatc.”^ 

Amr had comc a long way sincc thc days of his disbclief. He 
had oncc bccn among thc most fearsome cncmics of Islam; by his 
own assertion, thc worst Islam-hatcr.^ Hc had strained every 
ncrvc to damage thc cause of Islam, had taken part with thc idol- 
worshipping Qurcish in thc pcrsccution of Prophct Muhammad 
and his handful of foIlowcrs, in thc days whcn thcy wcrc only a 
handful. Whcn in thc 9th year bcforc thc Migration, thc Prophct 
scnt somc of thc Muslims to Ethiopia to cscape persccution and 
scck refuge with its Jcwish ruler, known as thc Ncgus of Ethiopia 
(Najjashi to thc Muslims) Amr had followcd thcm with a fcw 
blood-thirsty friends with thc intention of killing thcm. Hc knew 
thc Negus, had visitcd him bcforc in thc coursc of tradc, but thc 
Negus rehised to lct him carry out thc dastardly dccd. Thc 
harasscd Mudims fclt safc and securc undcr thc bcnign protcction 
of this Jewish monarch. 

At last, unable to bcar what had become increasingly unbear- 
ablc, thc Prophct had migratcd to Madina in what was latcr to bc 
numbered as thc first ycar of thc Hijra. And in thc following ycar 
a serics of battles startcd between the Muslims at Madina and the 
Oureish of Mecca, the first bcing thc historic Battlc of Badr. In 
thcsc battles Amr bin A1 Aas playcd a promincnt and cnthusias- 
tic rolc, thc most important onc being Uhud, whcrc hc commanded 
thc infidel cavalry. But thc causc of Islam continucd to 
prosper and thc Muslim statc went from strength to strength. 
Thc greatest cffort of thc Qureish was launched in 5 Hijri, but at thc 
Battle of thc Ditch this cffort pctcrcd out and thc Qureish, who 
had gone out of Mccca like lions, camc back to Mccca like mice. 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 192. 

2. p251. 
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Amr stUl hated Muhammad and thc ncw faith which hc was 
spreading, but he was intclligcnt enough to sce that with thc failurc 
of the Oureish at thc Ditch^ the scales had bccn tip{>cd in favour 
of thc Muslims. His shrewd perception lcft him in no doubt 
that thc star of IsJam would continue to rise and the fortunes of thc 
inndels continue to decline. So, as hc himself related later, hc got 
a few friends together, told them how hc saw thc situation and 
suggcstcd that thcy go to Ethiopia. “If the Ourcish win wc will 
return,” hc said. “And if Muhammad wins wc will stay with thc 
Negus, for it is bcttcr to be undcr thc Negus than under 
Muhammad 

His friends agreed to join him in this joumcy. They made 
preparations. Thcy coUected a largc quantity of hides and skins 
to givc as a gift to the Negus because Amr knew from past cxper- 
ience that this was the commodity which the Ncgus valued thc most 
from Arabia. When thcir preparations wcre complete thcy travel- 
led to Etliiopia. This was somc time in 7 Hijri. , 

Upon nearing thc palace of thc Negus, Amr saw a man emerge 
from ihe palace whom hc knew. This was a Muslim named Amr 
hin Umayya and had been sent by Prophet Muhammad as an 
envoy to the Negus. Amr bin A1 Aas at once made up his mind 
that aftcr he had given his gifts to thc Negus, hc wouJd ask him to 
lct him have Amr bin Umayya so that hc could kiU him. This 
killing of an cnvoy of Muhammad would raise Amr*s stock in the 
cyes of the Qureish. 

Amr bin Umayya came out of thc palacc and Amr bin A1 Aas 
went in. Tlie Negus was delightcd to sec him. “Welcomc, O my 
friend,“ hc said. “What gift havc you brought mc?** 

“O King,** Amr rcpUcd simply, *T havc brought you girts.** 
Amr advanced and offered his gifts, which wcrc accepted and 
much admired. 

Then Amr bin A1 Aas took up thc matter of Amr bin Umayya 
“O King, I have seen thc cnvoy o! Muhammad at your door, and 
hc is our encmy. Givc him to mc so that I can cut off his hcad, for 
hc is thc cnvoy of a man who is an enemy unto us.*’ 
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On hearing this thc Negus got vcry angry. Hc strctchcd 
forth his arm and struck himself on thc nosc with his fiat. It was 
such a hard blow that Amr thought hc must have broken his nosc, 
and wishcd thc carth would opcn and swaUow him up, just to gct 
him away from thc infuriated king. 

But the king controDed himself and calmed down. Then he 
spokc firmly to Amr: “You arc asking mc to give you thc cnvoy 
of a man to whom thc Angel Gabricl has comc cvcn as hc had come 
to Moses, so that you may kiU him!** 

Amr at oncc took a moUiiying attitudc. “O King, if it is so, 
thcn 80 bc it. Hc has rccchrcd thc same Angcl Gabricl as camc to 
Moscs.** 


“Yes**, thc Negus continued, “and by Him in whose hands is 
the lifc of thc Ncgus, woe to you, O Amr. Listen to me and foDow 
him. By Him in whosc hands in my lifc, hc wiU prevafl; hc and thoac 
who foUow him against aU othcrs, against those who opposc him, 
evcn as Moses prevailed against Pharaoh and his armies.**^ 

This espousal of the causc of Muhammad by a Jewish king who 
had ncvcr cvcn mct him had a profound cffect upon Amr bin A1 Aas. 
Hc came out of the palace of the Ncgus a changcd man. Hc was 
surc now that Muhammad was a true apostle of God, and that to 
accept Islam was the right thing to do. 

Amr and his friends returned to Mccca. From there he sct 
out for Madina and was pleasantly surprised to be joincd on the 
way by Khalid bin A1 Walecd and one othcr, who were traveUing 
to Madina with thc same intention. Thcy wcnt to thc Prophct and 
submitted. 

This happened on Safar 1,8 Hijri (May 31,629). 

m a a 

Then there was the assassination attempt against Amr soon 
aftcr his rcturn to Egypt as govcrnor. What happencd was that 
threc misguided Muslims (may thcir memory bc cursed!) took it 

1. Ibid: pp 2S2-3. 
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upon themselYcs to rid the world of Islam of its three leading per> 
sonalities: Ali — the rightful Caliph at Kufa, Muawia — th'e success- 
ful rebel ruling the western part of the Muslim world from Damas- 
cus, and Amr bin A1 Aas — governor of the largest and most pros- 
perous proYince of Islam. The three would-be assassins thought 
that the removal of these three leaders from the stage would lead to 
the emergence of a new leadership, which might be better. It was 
a neat, cold-blooded, well-calculated, diabolical plan — one which 
offered every prospect of success. 

The plotters fixed a day, a Priday in the month of Ramazan, 
for the elimination of all three leaders. These leaders would no 
doubt come to the mosque to lead the congregational prayer, and by 
such act they would be known. As each of the leaders stood before 
the congregation, one of the assassins would assault him and kill him. 
It was as simple as that. The tasks were divided by the three among 
themseWes, and the date of the crime having been fixed, they left 
Mecca for their respectWe destinations. Abdur Rahman bin 

Muljam went to Kufa, Hajjaj bin AbduUah went to Damascus, and 
Amr bin Bakr came to Pustat. 

Only the noblest of the Muslims was actuaUy kUled. On the 
day of the crime — Priday, Maharram 17, 40 Hijri (January 24, 661 
AD) Ali, Commander of the Faithful, was mortaUy wounded. 
He died three days later. In Damascus, Ihe assassin’s knife could 
do no more than cause a gash in Muawia*s buttock (and apparently 
it was a big one) before he was overpowered. Muawia got away 
with a deep flesh wound. In Pustat the attempt misfired altoge- 
ther. 


Amr bin A1 Aas was not weU that day. He was suffering from 
indigestion and could not Ieave his house. So he nominated his 
Chief of PoUce to lead the prayers in his stead. This man was none 
other than our hero of many battles in the Egyptian Campaign — 
Kharija bin Huzafa, the haiar mard, the equal of a thousand. As 
Kharija took his place in front of the congregation and faced 
Mecca, Amr bin Bakr (also known as Haruri) leapt at him and 
stabbed him to death. The assassin had never seen Amr before 
and believed he had kiUed Amr. He only realised his mistake 
after the bloody deed was done. 
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But he was a truthful feUow. When taken before Amr, he 
said to him, “By Allah, I sought none but you.” Amr repUed, 
“But AUah did not scek me.” 

The would-be assassin of Amr was also, apparently, a simple 
fellow, and the words of Amr seem to have made quite an impact 
on him. He kept saying. “I wanted Amr and AUah wanted 
Kharija.”^ 

When making his confession, Haruri revealed the wholc plot 
of the three assassins to kill Ali, Muawia and Amr on this day and 
believed that the two other leaders were alieady dead. He was told 
that he would be executed for murder, and upon hearing this the 
fcUow burkt into tears. He was askcd if hc was surprised at this 
punishment for such a crime, and hc replied: “No, by AUah: 
1 am only sad that my two comrades have succeeded in killing Ali and 
Muawia while I have fafled to kill Amr.”^ Tle wasexecuted without 
delay. 


Amr rcaliscd that hc was alivc only bccause of his upsct 
stomach which had kcpt him away from thc mosquc whcre thc 
assassin waited. Whcncvcr hc discussed thc cvcnt with friends, 
hc would say. “Nevcr has my stomach donc me any good, cxccpt 
on that day.”^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Aftcr Ali; his eldest son Hassan bccamc caliph in thc castem 
part of thc Muslim world and cvcryonc swore allegiance to him. 
But the people of Kufa provcd trcachcrous to him, as thcy had bccn 
to his father, and whcn Muawia took thc offcnsivc against him, 
Ihey tumed upon him as cncmics. Hc was actuaUy attackcd and 
wounded by them. 

Hassan dccidcd that hc had had enough. Thc Holy Prophct 
had said that aftcr him thc truc caliphate wouJd last 30 ycars. In 
Rabi-ul-Awwal, 41 Hijri (30 ycars, to thc month, aftcr Prophet 
Muhammad’s dcath) Hassan abdicated in favour of Muawia, who 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 105. 

2. Misudi; AfMru/;vol 2. p 429. 

3. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 105. 
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now became rulcr of thc cntirc Musllm state. But thc truc caiiphate 
was over. Hcnccforth Muslim rulcrs, though calling themselves 
Caliphs and assuming thc titlc of Commander of the Faithful, would 
in rcaJity bc Suitans — whethcr Umayyad or Abbasid or Patimid. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

All was going wcll in Egypt. Amr bin A1 Aas had rulcd the 
provincc for morc than four ycars. Hc was now 73, and in thc 
43rd ycar of thc Hijra the month of Ramazan was coming to an 
end. Then thc icy wind of dcath bcgan to blow; thc icy hand of 
death stretched forth to gct him. Amr lay in bed. Hc kncw that 
his timc had comc, and his cycs fillcd with tcars. 

His son Abdullah, who stood bcside him, was astoni^ed to 
scc tcars in thc cycs of his illustrious fathcr, whom hc had always 
known as a hard and fcarlcss man. He asked, “O Pathcr, is it 
fear of death that makes you so?** “No,” rcplicd Amr, “it is what 

is to comc aftcr death**. 

i 

Amr was a troubled man; hc had a scnsc of guilt. Thcrc is no 
rccord in history of any statcmcnt madc by him to infcrm us of 
what actually pricked his conscience, but it was probably thc part 
he had played in thc conspiracy against Ali, whom he kncw to bc 
the true and rightful caliph. Some of his words support this vicw. 
In fact AJi had warned him, in thc days when Amr was planning his 
most dcvilish tricks against him: “I know of a day whcn you will 
rcgret this, and that is thc day of your death. You will wish you 
had not supportcd hostilitics against a Muslim and not taken a 
bribe against justicc.*’* 

Abdullah tried to comfort his fathcr. Hc rcminded him of 
his serviccs to the Prophet and his conqucsts in thc way of Islam. 
Amr listencd quictly to his son. When Abdullah had rmishcd, 
Amr said, “I have known thrcc occasions in life, on any one of 
which, if I had dicd, I know what pcople wouJd havc said. 

“Allah scnt Muhammad, on whom be thc blcssings of Allah 
and pcacc, and I was thc most in hating what hc brought. I 

I. Tabari; vol 4,p 51. 
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wantcd to kill him. My hostility to thc religion of Allah bccamc 
so strong that 1 wcnt across thc sca to the Lord of Ethiopia, seeking 
thc blood of thc Companions of thc Mcssenger of Allah. If 1 had 
dicd thcn, pcoplc would havc said, ‘Amr has dicd an idol-worship)- 
pcr, an cncmy of «Allah and of His Prophct, onc of thc pcoplc of 
heU!’. 


‘Then AUah cast Islam into my hcart and I wcnt to thc Mcssen- 
gcr of AUah. Hc strctchcd his hand towards mc for obeisance, 
and I grippcd his hand. I said, ‘Am I swearing aUegiancc on thc 
understanding that my past sins arc forgivcn? I will thcn know 
that I start in Islam without sin.* Thc Mcssenger of Allah replies, 
‘O Amr, Islam wipcs out whatcvcr was bcforc it of crror, and thc 
Migration wipes out whatevcr was bctwecn it and Islam.* 

“I^ I had died thcn, pcoplc would havc said, ‘Amr has bccomc 
a Muslim and has migrated with the Messenger of AUah. Wc hopc 
for much good for Amr with Allah.* 

“Thcn I achieved high command and thcre was mischief. I 
fcar this the most.“ 

He had nothing more to say, for thc momcnt, and AbduUah 
took his lcavc. Somc morc timc passed. Death took another step 
towards Amr. He kncw that this was thc end. Hc scnt for 
AbduUah, who hurried to his father*s side. The son kncw, as did 
the fathcr, that it was Last Post for the old soldier. 

“O my son,” said Amr, “whcn I am dcad, bathe mc yoursclf, 
and when you havc bathed me, put some camphor on my body. 
Wrap mc in thrcc garmcnts and bind mc with my waistband, for I 
am a warrior. Whcn you have rmishcd takc mc quickly. Let no 
moumcr foUow mc, and no torch. Put mc in my gravc and cast 
earth evenly ovcr mc, and know that you havc lcft mc alone and 
afraid. 

“When you havc buried me,pray ovcr mc, and stay long enough 
to sacriHce a camel and distributc its Aesh.*' 
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Then Amr tumed to orayer. He addressed his Lord and 
sought forgiveness and mercy. 

He died on the day of the Id-ul-Fitr: Shawwal 1, 43 Hijri 
(January 4, 664). The Nile into which he had flung the epistie of 
Caliph (Jmar, challenging it to withhold its flood, was in the 
process of failing. after Allah had commanded it to flow and then 
to stop. The Pustat which he had founded as the new capital of 
Egypt was now a bustling town. 

“ 1 

Abdullah bin Amr led ihe funeral prayer for his father. Then 
they buried him at the foot of the HilJ of Muqattam, near Fajj.^ 
The grave was right by the road on which people traveUed to 
Mccca and Madina, and as the Muslims passcd by his grave ihey 
would pray for him. 

Amr died a very wealthy man. According to Masudi, the 
wealth he left behind consisted of 325.000 gold dinars. 1.000 silver 
dirhams. grain worth 200,000 dirhams, and an estate in Egypt valued 
at 10 miUion dirhams.^ This is probably somewhat exaggerated. 

But the fact that one of the great captains of history had passed 
from the realm of the living to the realms of the dead made no 
difference to the world. Muawia appointed Amr's son Abdullah 
as governor of Egypt. And the world went on as if nothing had 
happened. 


1. Ihid: pp 180-2,251. 

2. Today thcre is no lign of any place called Paij. 

3. Masudi; Muruj: vol 3, p 32. 
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Muawia ruled as Caliph at Damascus. After the abdication 
of Imam Hassan in 661, there was none left to contend with Muawia 
6 r dispute his authority. * Things settled down in the Muslim world. 
Muawia had no high position in Islam — in fact as a MusUm he 
rated rather low — but as a ruler and administrator he was shrewd 
and able and his rule was marked by poUtical and administrative 
success. 

In Ejtypt, after Ihe death of Amr bin A1 Aas in 43 Hijri (664 
AD), his son AbduUali was appointed as governor. This suited 
Muawia for the time being. Abdullah knew Egypt and understood 
its problems. He was an able and respected offlcer and his loyalty 
to the CaUph had never been in doubt. He did weU as governor 
and ruled Egypt for 4 years before being reUeved, but during his 
tenure as govemor there were no operations and no events of his- 
torical signiAcance took place in Egypt or nearby. The forward- 
most garrison of Islam stood at Barqa, under the command of 
Uqba bin Nafe, about whom much wUl be said in subsequent 
chapters. 

In Carthage, too, everything was quiet and everyone was con- 
tented with his lot. After the revolt of Gregory and the shake-up 
which always foUows such a revolt, and after the bloody battle of 
Subetula and the brief siege and peaceful surrender of Carthage, 
things had retumed to normal. The people selected another man 
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to bc thcir king, a Roman citizcn namcd Hubahiba (obviously an 
Arabic rendcring of aomc Roman namc). Nothing much is known 
about this man but hc provcd a good rulcr and administrator for 
thc cntirc domain of Africa, consisting of thc provinccs of Maurc- 
tania, Numidia, Carthagc and TripoHtania. On thc wholc thc 
pcoplc of Africa wcrc happy with thc ncw situation and rccovcring 
rapidly from thc wounds of war. Thcy livcd virtually as an in- 
dcpcndcnt pcoplc. Thcy cvcn organiscd a ncw military forcc for 
dcfcnce, and, ironically, thc cncmy thcy had to dcfcnd thcmseWcs 
against was thcir own cx-cmpirc. 

Constans II, grandson of Heraclius, had lain low for a long 
timc, licking his wounds after thc naval battlc of Sawari and gctting 
over thc shock of his dcfeat. Thc Roman navy had bccn driven 
out of thc Eastem Meditcrranean. But slowly and stcadily thc 
cmpirc recovercd its balance and re-established its naval and 
military strcngth, though not to thc same dcgrec as bcfore. They 
wcrc reluctant to fight thc Muslims by land or sea, but thcy wcrc 
quitc prepared to takc on othcr enemics, cspecially thcir own re- 
bellious subjccts. 

Thc loss of Africa was a wound which had not yct healcd. 
Thc disloyalty of Grcgory who brokc away from thc cmpirc and 
dcclarcd himsclf an indcpcndcnt king, thc bloody dcfcat inAicted 
by thc Muslims upon thc Roman army at Subctula, thc willingness 
with which thc population of Carthage surrcndcred to Abdullah 
bin Sad, and thc 300 gantara of gold paid to thc Muslims by thc 

Africans.thc cumulatWc cffect of all this ranklcd likc a thom 

in thc impcrial sidc. Instead of fecling sympathy for thc losscs 
suffcred by his African subjects and coming forward to relicvc thcir 
distress, thc pctty-mindcd Constans decidcd to make thc Africans 
pay him thc samc as thcy had paid thc Muslims, i.e. 300 gantara 
of gold. 

Thc man choaen by Constantinoplc to re-establish Roman rulc 
in Africa was a gencral named William.^ Hc sailed with a Acet 
of vc8scls carrying 30/X)0 troops. In duc course thc Romans 
landcd at Carthagc wherc they disembarkcd thcir army and dc- 

1. In Arabic: Auleema. 
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manded from thc Africans, in the name of the Emperor, 300 
qantara of gold, thc same as had becn paid to the Arabs. The 
Africans refused to pay. Thcy said that thcy had spent all that 
they had to save thcmscWes from the Arabs and now just did iiot 
havc any morc. Thcy lcft no doubt in thc mind of thc general 
about what thcy thought of the Emperor. *'ln vicw of what has 
happcned to us,'* they said, '^t would be more appropiiate if he 
would do something to help us."^ 

The general insistcd on paymcnt. The Carthaginians pcrsis- 
ted in their rcfusal to pay. lf the general wanted that gold he would 
have to fight for it. And fight he did. A sort of battle took placc 
between his forcc8 and the army of King Hubahiba in which thc 
more sophisticated army of Rome scored a victory, after which 
William occupicd thc area of Carthage and brought the provincc 
of Africa once again into thc Eastem Roman Empirc. Thc date of 
this evcnt is not known but judging by what followed, it pro- 
bably took placc in 43 Hijri (663 AD). 

Hubahiba thought of thc formcr independent life led by his 
subjects as being much bctter than what thcy now suffercd under 
Roman generals and administrative officers. They had bccn much 
happicr cvcn under thc Muslims whcn thc lattcr ruled over their 
tcrritory for a short period. Unable to lcar the change and un- 
willing to acccpt the change as permancnt, Hubahiba left Carthage 
and travelled to Damascus to see Caliph Muawia. Therc he 
pleaded for help and asked that an army bc scnt to drive thc 
Romans out of Africa. The Caliph decided to do just that. 

In 45 Hijri (665 AD) an army was despatched from Damascus 
for the purposc of fighting and defeating William in Africa and 
dcstroying or driving his Roman soldiers out of thc territory. 
This army was placed under the command of a gcneral named 
Muawia bin Hudcij, who was known as a staunch supporter of thc 
Umayyad cause. After Amr bin A1 Aas had dcfcated Muhammad 
bin Abi Bakr, Caliph Ali*s govcmor of Egypt, prior to resuming thc 
go^ernorship of thc provincc, according to somc accounts it was 
this Muawia bin Hudcij and not Amr bin A1 Aas who had had 

1. Ibn Khaldun: vol 2;p 1005. 
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Muhainniad’s body sown into the skin of a donkey and bumed to 
ashes.^ Many years later, when the army of Abdullah bin Sad had 
‘retumed from Subetula and he led an expedition into Nubia to 
subdue the Nubians, Muawia took part in that expedition and lost 
an eye to the superb marksmanship of the Nubian horse-archers. 

Now Muawia bin Hudeij moved from Damascus to try con- 
dusions with the Roman William. There is mention in history 
of his having led two expeditions before ‘his into Africa: in 34 
and 40 or 41 Hijri, but nothing is known about them except that 
they took place.^ 

The army marched to A]exandria and then to Barqa, where it 
was joined by a contingent under Uqba bin Nafe. At Barqa the 
fll-fated King Hubahiba died and the march went on without him. 
Some weeks later Muawia entered Africa with an army of 10,000 
men, which included a sizable body of noble Oureish and Ansars— 
Companions of Prophet Muhammad. Among the younger o^Hcers 
serving in his army were Abdullah bin Umar, AbduUah bin 
Zubeir and Abdul Malik bin Marwan, the last named being the son 
of the scoundrel Marwan who had embezzled funds after the 

Battle of Subetula. 

Going through the province of Tripolitania some opposition 
was met from Roman detachments and small forts but it was 
overcome without much trouble and the army arrived at Qunia, 
which was the name of the area where the city of Qeirowan was 
later built.^ Here they stopped, because they discovered the 
presence in the vicinity of a large Roman army. 

« * * 

The Govemor of Africa prepared for battle. Scouts brought 
word of the approach of the Muslims, their entry into African 


1. balazun: p ^^^^Tabari: vol 4, p 79. 

2. There is some dispute about ^e year in which the Caliph, in response 
to the request of the African king, sent the army from Damascus. Tabari 
and Ibn Khaldun have placed the event in 43 Huri, but I prefer Marra* 
kuahi*s 45. Amr bin A1 Aas was alive for most of 43, and if this expedi- 
tion had been launched in that year, he would undoubtedly have played 
an important part in it. As it happened, he played no part in this expedi- 
tion and therefore it is more likely to have taken place in 45 Hijri. 

3. Recent research at Tunis has established that this region was called 
Qamunia and not Qunia. Arab historians may have got the name wrong, 
or used a local variation. 
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tcrritory, thcir quick disposal of Roman outposts on thc way. 
Bcforc thc Musiims arrivcd at Qunia, William had sct his army in 
motion. Part of it movcd by land and part of it by sca on thc 
samc ships which had brought thc troops from Constantinoplc. 
As thc Muslims arrivcd in Qunia thc Roman army of 30,000 mcn 
was campcd at Sousa. (Sce Map 9). It was not apparcntly a 
brave army, for thc ships wcrc kcpt ready for cmbarkation in casc 
of a revcrse in battlc. Its commanding general at Sousa was a 
Greek namcd Nicephorus, Najfur to the Arabs. 

Aftcr a few days, whcn it became obvious that thc Romans 
werc not going to make any movc to contact thc Muslims, Muawia 
bin Hudeij organiscd all thc cavalry of his army into onc mountcd 
corps and appointed as its commaander Abdullah bin Zubeir, our 
dashing hcro of Subetula. AbduUah was instructed to go and 
Tight the Romans. Tbc actual strcngth of his cavalry corps is not 
known. 

AbduUah bin Zubeir moved towards Sousa. He got on to 
some high ground by thc coast 12 miles from the city and camped 
for the night. This high ground (near the present viUage of Aquda) 
gavc excellent obscrvation of thc coast Unc to north and to south, 
and AbduUah could sec thc Roman flect at anchor and thc Roman 
camp just north of Sousa, not far from the beach. Thc arrival of 
thc Muslims ncar Sousa did nothing to rcstorc thc conAdcncc of 
Nicephorus and hc got pari of his army cmbarked on the ships 
for a quick getaway. 

Thc foUowing day AbduUah bin Zubcir movcd forward and, 
bypassing thc Roman camp from thc right, got to thc south-west 
edgc of Sousa. Here he went into camp, at a placc which was undcr 
observation by the Romans. The space betwccn thc two camps 
was roughly where the modem part of Sousa, fuU of tourist hotcls, 
stands today. It was flat, opcn country. 

Soon aftcr thcir arriva] it was time for thc late.aPtcmoon praycr 
and thc cntire MusUm force fcU into ncat lincs for thc congregation- 
al praycr, led by their commander, in fuU view of thc Romans. 
The Christians watchcd in awc as the Muslims prayed and rosc and 
prostrated thcmscNes as onc man behind the man who was military 
commander as well as prayer leader. 
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The ncxt day thc Romans lincd up for battlc. We do not 
know if this was thc full strcngth of thc Roman army or part of it, 
and wc havc no dctails of the battlc that foUowcd. AU wc know 
is that AbduUah bin Zubeir attacked thc Roman army and bcfore 
long thc Romans werc in fuU retreat, some escaping by land routes 
towards Carthage and othcrs sailing away in thcir ships. Hardly 
had thc Roman army fled the battlcficld whcn Sousa opcned its 
gates to thc MusUms and was occupied without bloodshed. A 
littlc latcr AbduUah movcd back to the main Muslim camp and 
reported to his Commandcr-in-Chicf. 

Somc units of thc Roman army, whilc rctreating from Sousa, 
stoppcd at thc city of Jalaula, 24 mUcs from Qunia, and fortifled 
thc city.^ As soon as Muawia hcard of this dcvelopment he sent 
Abdul Malik bin Marwan with a cavalry dctachmcnt of 1,000 
horsc to take thc city. 

Abdul Malik movcd up and laid siege to the city., Over the 
ncxt fcw days thc Muslims madc several attcmpts to get into the 
fort whilc thc Romans made scvcral attcmpts to saUy out and brcak 
the sicgc. Casualties werc taken by both sidcs but thcre was no 
decision cither way. Whcn Abdul Malik saw that hc was getting 
nowherc he decided to retum to thc main body of thc army and 
pass thc problem back to his army commander. He Uftcd the 
sicge and began to movc back to Qunia. 

Hardly had his cavalry moved a couple of miles whcn thc 
MusUms noticed a large cloud of dust rising behind them. Think- 
ing that the Romans had comc out in pursuit of thcm, Abdul 
MaUk tumed and formcd up to rcccivc thc Roman assault. He 
also scnt a fcw scouts on to contact thc Romans. 

Tlic scouts found no Romans on the way. Thcy went on until 
thcy had got to Jalaula, and here thcy found that a largc part of thc 
wall of thc fort had collapscd. This was thc causc of thc cloud 
of dust sccn by thc Muslims. Abdul Malik was immediately 
informed and came galloping back to thc now vulnerable city. 

l. 
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Taking fuU advantage of the situation, the MusUms attackcd 
thc fort through the brcach and got in. In no timc Roman 
rcsistancc coUapsed and thc Muslims took Jalaula as a prizc of war, 
coUecting an enormous amount of booty. 

History tells us vcry Uttlc about what happcned after this. 
Wc know from Gibbon that 80,000 captives wcre takcn by thc 
MusUms in this campaign, including thosc acquircd from capturcd 
towns and citics. This Ugure may be somcwhat cxaggerated. 
But as for the casualties suffercd by both sidcs and what happcncd to 
Gcneral Najhir and Govcmor WilUam — about thcsc matters history 
is sUcnt. 

e e e 

The MusUms took aU of the provincc of Carthage, going as 
far as Bizerta, and during the proccss ovcrrunning a number of 
smaUer forts in order to cUminate thc last renuiants of Roman 
resistance. A large part of the Roman army got away by sca, 
some saUing to SicUy and others to Constantinople, but thosc 
who could not gct away became part of the 80,000 captives. 

Nothing morc happcncd tUl the foUowing ycar: 46 Hijri 
(666 *AD) when Muawia bin Hudcij mounted a naval expcdition 
to SicUy. Thc naval forcc, which was reaUy a land army transported 
in 20 sea-going vessels and commandcd by Abdullah bin Qeis, 
landcd at SicUy, raided and piUaged and overcamc aU opposition. 
AbduUah stayed in SicUy for a month, gathcring spoUs, and thcn 
retumed to Africa. How much of SicUy was reaUy affected by 
thc raid is not known. 

The greatest prize taken by the Muslims in Sicily was an idol 
made of gold and siWer and studdcd with precious stoncs. Muawia 
sent this idol as a spccial gift to Caliph Muawia at Damascus. 
The CaUph gave it as a prescnt to his mother Hind, thc rcdoub- 
table woman who had eaten the Uvcr of the noble Hamza at the 
Battle of Uhud. Hind promptly sold thc idol and kept thc money. 
This madc thc Muslims vcry angry, but thcrc was nothing thcy 
could do about it.^ 


1. BaUzuri: p 237; Manakushi: p 18 
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Somc timc aftcr ihis raid on Sicily, Muawia bin Hudcij packed 
his bags and rctumed with his army to Egypt. Thc war was ovcr, 
As had happcned in the campaign of AbduUah bin Sad ncarly 20 
ycars before this. thc Muslims camc and conquered and went back 
again. Thcy had won a grcat victory and thc Romans had been 
trounccd and oncc again drivcn from Africa, but no durablc systcm 
was cstabUshed to incorporatc Africa into thc permanent structurc 
of thc Muslim empire. 

In thc ycar foUowing his retum from Africa, in othcr words 
early in 47 Hijri (667 AD), Muawia bin Hudeij replaccd AbduUah 
bin Amr bin A1 Aas as Govcmor of Egypt. He was to kecp this 
post for nearly four years. 

Thcre wcre somc who thought that hc had got the job as a 
reward from Caliph Muawia for the part played by him in restoring 
Egypt to thc Umayyad domain, espcciaUy thc kiUing of Muhammad, 
son of Abu Bakr, and having his corpse scwn into thc skin of a 
donkcy and bumcd to ashcs. Muhammad*s brothcr, Abdur 
Rchman bin Abi Bakr, was very forthright in his accusation. ‘*0 
Muawia , hc said, “you have received your rcward from 
Muawia bin Abi Sutyan. When you killed Muhammad bin Abi 
Bakr he would appoint you Govcmor of Egypt, and he has so 
appointcd you”. 

Thc one-cycd Govcrnpr denied the aUegation hotly. “I did 
not kiU rMuliammad bin Abi Bakr for a govemorship. I only 
killcd him for what hc did to Usman.”^ 

Not cvcryonc beUevcd him. 


1 . 


Marrakuihi: p 18 . 
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The Muslims had twice gone into Africa and conquered the 
eastem half of it, Hrst under Abdullah bin Sad and the sccond time 
under Muawia bin Hudeij. Both expeditions had been a complete 
success. Yct, after resounding victories the Muslims had abando- 
ned their conquests and retumed to iheir base in Egypt. Tliey 
came back covered with glory and ladcn with spoils, but ncverthe- 

less one could ask whether it was worth taking all that trouble 
and risk for the sake of booty and the thrill of thrashing an old 
enemy again. 

There werc reasons for this. In Umar*s time thcrc was a 
sound strategical logic to the conquests of Islam but he did not 
wish to extend the conquest too far or stretch his armies to thc 
point of weakening them. The caliphates of Usman and Ali 
were troubled times and neither was sufncicntly free from internal 
problems to seek distant horizons. During Muawia*s rule con- 
ditions remained unsettled for many years and it took him time to 
consolidate his position. Africa was just too far away from 
Madina, and the conquest of far-flung regions did not secm impor- 
tant enough. But since there was an element of the raider in the 
Arab makeup and booty was always welcome, the expeditions 
were launched and their success was regarded as sufricicnt justin* 
cation for the risk and trouble. 
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Now Muawia was morc rirmly established as thc rulcr of thc 
Muslim world. All opposition to his rulc had bccn silenccd and hc 
fclt frcc to Ukc mcasures to cxpand thc territories of Islam and 
widen its boundarics. The rise of thc Muslim naval power added 
a further dimension to thc potcntiality of Muslim ccMique8t. Now 
they could conqucr and keep and plant thc standard of Islam in 
thc conquered territorics. In 50 Hijri (670 AD) Muawia madc up 
his mind to lakc Africa and incorporate it into the Muslim 
cmpirc. There would be a third cxpedition to Africa. and this timc 
it would be a lasting conquest. 

Thc Rornans did not comc back to Africa. It wouJd be many 
years before tlieir strength was sufriciently restorcd for thcm to 
challcngc again thc Muslim occupation of thcir former territorics. 
But within Africa there werc plenty of Romans, those living in the 
wcstcm part of Africa — Numidia and Mauretania — and evcn in 
thc Carthagc arca not cveiy garrison or fortress had been climinatcd 
by thc Muslims. So the Romans were still there and rc-established 
thcir posts and their administration. With thcm were the Berbers, 
many of whom were Christianiscd. The local Romans and Berbers 
had no Iovc for Constantinople and no desire for renniHcation 
with the empire, but existed as a seperate group of peoples, distinct 
from Rome and Spain. Their existence posed no threat to thc 
Muslims in Egypt, but their presence did mcan that thc rctum of 
thc Muslims to Africa would not be a walkover. Another invasion 
would mean cxtensivc campaigning and hard Bghting. and the 
man chosen for this task was the noble Uqba. 

He was Uqba bin Nafc bin Abd Oeis bin Laqeet bin Amir bin 
Umayya bin Tarf bin A1 Haris bin Fihr. Hc was from thc Bani 
Fihr, and was bom a few years beforc thc death of the Holy 
Prophet.* Since any Muslim Uving in Madina in the time of thc 
Prophet \vas regarded as a Companion, Uqba was a Companion — a 
Uttlc one.^ 


1. Marrakushi (p 19) and Bala/.uri (p 228) place his birth one yeai and 

two years rcspectively before thc dcaih of the Prophet. Thii could not 
* bccause the Prophcl dicd in 11 Hijri whilc Uqba took part in 
the Nubian Campaign wnicn tougnt in 22 Hijn. He must ineretorc havc 
becn bom at least a few years prior to Ihc Prophet*s death. 

2. This is disputed by some sourccs which maintain that hc was not a 
Companion. 
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He was a seasoned and battle-hardened veteran of the Egyp- 
tian Campaign and the expeditions into Africa. He had 
commanded the Nubian expedition sent by Amr bin AI Aas but in 
this operation he and his men had a difficult time and many had 
lost their eyes because of Nubian archers. He had fought in 
Africa several times and was now positioned at Barqa with a 
frontier garrison. 

Uqba was cast in a heroic mould. He was a born soldier. He 
sought battle and victory with the eagemess of a passionate lover, 
iiot for personal gloriUcation but to spread the word of God and 
estabUsh the true faith. The hardship of battle was a joy to him; 
the din of battle was music to his ears. In many ways he resembled 
Khalid bin AI Waleed: bold, fearless. dashing. thinking of a life 
spent in the holy war as the perfect Ufe for the MusUm. In the 
13 years of Ufe left to him, he was to be the perfect example of the 
romantic knight of Islam, ending a glorious military career in a 
great, bloody act of martyrdom. 

The Holy Prophet had said: “From Africa wiU rise (on the 
Day of Judgement) 70.000 martyrs. their faces bright as the fuU 
moon.”* 

Uqba would be the most illustrious of these martyrs. 

Uqba marched from Barqa with intent to conquer Africa and 
all beyond. In fact. so far as he was concemed, it was his intention 
to conquer the whole world, and if he faUed to do so it was not for 
lack of will on his part but because the land Unished and he could 
not go any farther. But more of that later. 

He marched with an army of 10,000 men. There were some 
contingents from Syria and Egypt sent by order of the CaUph to 
give him the required strength, but many regiments had been his 
for a long time, had campaigned with him in Africa and were station- 
ed as part of his garrison at Barqa. These contingents included 
quite a few Berbers who had been converted by him to Islam. 

1. Marrakudii: p7. 
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The march from Barqa took place some time in 50 Hijri (670 
AD).* 


After a two week*s march the army arrived at Surt (Sirte) and 
went into camp. Here Uqba decided to delay the advance into 
the heart of Africa until the Libyans had been properly brought 
into line; and this was necessary because many of the Berber tribes 
in the region which had pledged loyalty and tribute to the Muslims 
in the Tirst conquest of Libya by Amr bin A1 Aas in 23 Hijri, had 
broken their pledge and refused to honour their agreement. So 
Uqba Ieft the bulk of his army in camp at Surt and rode off with 800 
mounted men —400 horse and 400 camel — all equipped and prepared 
for long, waterless journeys. As his first objective he chose 
Waddan. (For this and subsequent places see map at endpaper). 

Upon arrival at Waddan he attacked the place and soon after 
the resistance of the inhabitants coUapsed and the place was won. 
The king of Waddan (probably more of a big chief than king) rene- 
wed the pact made by Amr bin A1 Aas and agreed to abide by its 
terms. When this had been done Uqba cut off the lobe of his 
ear. The king protested vehemently, “Why did you do this to 
me? You just made a pact with me.” 

Uqba looked at him intently for a while. “1 did that to teach 
you a lesson,” he repUed calmly. “Whenever you touch your ear 
it wiU remind you not to fight the Arabs.”^ 

Uqba coUected 360 slaves, which was the number due from 
the people of Waddan under the old pact, and prepared to march 
on. He asked the people what lay beyond them. They spoke of 
Jarma, a city of Fezzan at a distance of 8 days’ march. 

Uqba marched for Jarma. Upon completion of the joumey, 
when he was six miles from the town, he stopped and went into 

1. There are other versions regarding the date of this campaign. Some place 
it in 46, some even in 42 Hijri, but those dates are unlikely. Since 
Muawia bin Hudeij became govemor of Egypt in 47 Hijri and it was after 
his appointment that Uqba was launched, the year 50 is more likely to 
be the correct one, as given by Yaqut (vol 1, p 326). 

2. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 194; Bakri: p 13. 
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camp. From hcre he scnt mcssengers to the town demanding its 
surrender, and his demand was acccpted by the people. No blood 
was shed. 

Jarma too had a king, according to historians, but hc too was 
probably nothing more than a big chicf. However, he came out 
of thc city with the intention of visiting the Muslim gencral and 
paying his respects. Once outside he waitcd for his entourage, 
which was slow to get ready. Before it could join him a Muslim 
cavalry squadron arrivcd on the spot and took up positions bctween 
the big chicf and his city and rcfused to lct the others out. Even 
thc big chiers horse was not allowed outside the town. 

They forced him to walk on his flat fcet all the way to Uqba’s 
headquarters. Six miles is nothing as a walking distance, but this 
chief was a soft chief, a corpulent fellow apparently unused to 
exercisc of any kind. When he arrived outside Uqba’s tent he 
was in an exhausted state. He even started to spit blood. It was 
certainly a very unimposing chicf who stood panting and puffing 
before Uqba bin Nafe. 

“Why did you do this to me,’’ hc asked pitiously, “when I 
was coming to you willingly?” 

Uqba lookcd intcntly at thc miscrable fcllow for a while, 
wondering what part of this king to remove. He decided that 
perhaps cnough had bcen donc to him for mcmory not to fail. He 
said, “As a lesson to you. Wlienever you remember this you will not 
fight thc Arabs.”* 

At Jarma a ncw pact was preparcd because therc was none 
from bcfore this time, and its terms included a contribution of 360 
slaves. Thc king was left alone and intact, comparcd with his 
predecessor and his successor. 

For somc weeks Uqba movcd around in the region of Fezzan, 
discovering and subduing ncw forts, preaching Islam to iheir 
mhabitants, many of whom accepted the new faith. Thcn hc 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 195. 
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turned his steps towards a place called Khawar (also called 
Jawan) which was big enough to be well known in the province. 
It took him 15 days to get there and he arrived to find that it was a 
large fortified town.^ 

The Muslims laid siege and settled down to forcc thc inhabi- 
tanls into submission. But when a whole month had passed and 
thc defenders showed no sign of submitting, nor cvcn apparently 
of suffering any hardship, Uqba decided that siege warfare was not 
rcally thc right kind of fighting for thc chivalrous Arab. He lifted 
thc sicgc and wcnt away from Khawar, this timc going towards the 
border with thc Sudan, to somc placc not known or cvcn mentioned 
in the early histories. 

Herc he found a town and capturcd it. Hcre also thcrc was 
a chicf, who submitted and acccptcd thc terms laid down by 
thc victor. Uqba cut off his little fingcr. 

t 

“Why did you do this to mc*’? the chief protested. 

“As a lesson to you,” rcplicd Uqba. “Whcnevcr you look 
at your little finger you will refrain from fighting the Arabs.”'^ 

Thc reader might imagine that Uqba had a rather impish sense 
of humour. But this is unlikely. His entire makeup was so 
serious, hc was so obsessed with thc ambition of fighting battles in 
thc holy war and sprc^ding thc word of God, that it would be 
unthinkable for him to do these things as a mischievous prank. 
He really meant to makc surc that thcsc tribes would remain faith- 
ful to Islam and not revolt against the Muslim power. And in 
this hc was entirely succcssful because the Berber tribcs of 
Libya, with minor exceptions, ncvcr tumed against Islam, and thus 
Uqba*s unusuai way of driving his point homc was to thcir advan- 
tagc. By discouraging rcvolt it savcd thcm from suffering thc 
horrors of war, which included morc painhil losses than carlobcs 
and little ringers. 

1. The present location or condition of this place. or whether its correct 
name was Khawar or Jawan, is not known. 

2. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 195; ^kri: p 13. 
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This last-mentioned chief was the last man to lose a part of 
himself to Uqba*s unusual methods. Uqba cdlected 360 slaves 
and retumed to Khawar which he had tried unsuccessfully to con- 
quer in a recent siege. This time he passed by Khawar, making 
sure that he was seen by the inhabitants of the city and making 
no attempt to fight them. He travelled a distance of thiec days*s 
march from it, then doubled back on his tracks and got to Khawar 
to find the inhabitants utteriy unprepared for battle. Having 
taken them by surprise, he stormed the city and captured it at 
once. Many of the warriors defending the town were killed and 
the town itself was taken by the Muslims as a prize of war. 

Aftcr this hc bcgan his joumcy back to Surt. He wcnt by 
Zaweela, the capital of Fezzan, but there was no battle here be- 
cause the people of Zaweela had remained loyal to their pledge and 
Uqba had been visiting the place in past years. On his way he 
found a few other places which resisted and were taken by force of 
arms, and after an absence of five months he rejoined the main 
body of his army at Surt. 

A fcw days latcr Uqba sct thc army in motion towards the wcst. 
He occupied Tripoli and from here seot a column to Ghudamis, 
a large dty on the main route to the Sudan. (The Sudan meant 
and was thc region of thc blacks.) This column captured Ghudamis 
without difficulty and retumed to join thc army on thc routc of 
march. All thc important places in thc eastem part of Africa, 
induding the province of TripoUtania, were now in Muslim hands. 

The Muslims went on to take Qafsa (Gafsa) and the nearby 
district of QasteeUa which included the towns of Tauzar and Nafta.^ 
The remarkable thing about QasteeUa was that its people were dog- 
eaters. They bred and fattened dogs for eating, and it is believed 
that they fed their dogs on dates.^ 

From Qafsa, Uqba sent a mounted column northwards as 
advance guard on the road to Sousa under one of his Ueutenants 
who captured a fort ncar thc city of Majjana, 15 rniles from Qafsa. 


1. According to some, Qafsa itaelf was part of the district of Qasteelia. 

2. Yaqut: vol4, p 97. 
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The main body of the army moved up to join the advance guard, 
and heie Uqba decided to stop for a while. Another year had 
begun — 51 Hijri. It began on 18 January 671. 

« • • 

Uqba had taken about as much of Africa as had been taken 
before by AbduUah bin Sad and Muawia bin Hudeij, but he had 
come to stay. He understood very well that his army was like an 
island of Islam in a sea of Berbers and Romans. He had already 
converted a large number of Berbers, but if the Muslims went 
back again his efforts would be wasted and there would be little 
encouragement for future conversion. Moreover, ahead of him 
lay the rest of the continent: the Maghreb, for which a major 
expedition would have to be mounted some day. All this needed 
a base, something permanent which would act as a centre of Islam 
in Africa. 

A cantonment of sorts already existed in the region west of 
Sousa, built by Muawia bin Hudeij, and the Muslims had already 
moved from Qafsa to this area. But this was not quite what they 
wanted. There would have to be a better place. Uqba wanted a 
dty but not this one. He assembled his troops. 

‘*Lx),** he addressed them, “the people of this land have no 
character. When the sword is laid upon them they submit; when 
the Muslims go away they retum to their own ways and their own 
religion. When a Muslim leader enters Africa they accept his 
call to Islam; but when he retums, those who had accepted the 
religion of Allah revert to disbelief. I see it as your task, 0 Muslims, 
to build a dty in Africa which will give power to Islam till the end 
of time**. 

All agreed to the proposal. They were all keen that a dty 
should be built and that they should garrison it as defenders of 
the frontier. **Let us go near the sea,** said the men to Uqba in 
their enthusiasm. **Tlius we can guard the.frontier as well as 
fight the holy war**. 

This was not quite what Uqba had in mind. He saw the 
dangers inherent in building a dty at the edge of the sea, its vulner* 
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ability to the Roman fleet which was still a powerful force in the 
Mediterranean. He explained this to his men. 

“I fear that the Lord of Constantinople might attack it by 
surprise and capture it. Let us leave between thc dty and the sea 
more space than a naval commander can cover without his move- 
mcnt being known. And if thcrc is so much space between it and 
thc sea that praycrs do not havc to bc shortened, then wc remain 
defenders of thc fronticr.**^ 

Again thc mcn agreed. Sincc no onc likcd thc placc which 
Muawia had chosen as a settlement, Uqba led his men out and 
brought thcm to a placc full of vegetation and trccs and undergrowth. 
Thc area was apparently covcred with junglc or marsh.^ It promiscd 
to be full of unpleasant creatures that mn and crawl, and 
thc Muslims had bcen long enough in this arca to know of thc 
presence in the jungle of lions also. 

Thc mcn wcrc less than thrilled with thc idca of going into thc 
forbidding jungle. “Lo,** thcy said to thcir commander, “You 
have ordered us to build in an area of swamp and dense vegetation 
which will not get any bcttcr. Wc fear the wild beasts and the 
snakes and other denizens.** 

Thcn we havc thc charming story of how Uqba cleared the 
junglc of its unwantcd occupanU. In his army hc luid 18 Com- 
panions of Ihe Holy Prophet and many sons of Companions. Hc 
lcd thcm to thc cdgc of the swamp and called tn a loud voicc: 
“O serpents and wild beasts! O inhabitants of thc valley! Wc 
arc Companions of thc Apostle of AUah. Go away from us, may 
Aliah havc mcrcy upon you, for wc are coming in. Anyone wc 
find after this we will kill.** 

1. The word used heie by Uqba and hit men is Murabitim, pluial of Murabit, 
which means a fiontier guards, manning a frontier post which wu caOed 
Ribat. The word became famous in later timet, espedaOy in the llth 
Gentury when the Moroocan king, Yusuf bin Taihfeen, led his Berben in- 
to Spain to uve the Muslims from defeat at the hands of tbe Christians. 
His followen weie known as Murabiteen, in the aenae of holy warrion or 
warrior monks, from which the West later derived ihe word: Marabout. 

2. The area around Qeirowan today is pieasant, smiling country but not 
jungle. Perhaps the High Priestess saw to the jungle, as narrated in 
Chapter 24. 
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He made the call thiee times.Then for three days, from sun- 
rise till noon, Uqba and his soldiers would stand and watch in 
amazement the sight of the denizens of the jungle evacuating their 
jungle; lions and wolves carrying their young, snakes and scorpions 
carrying their young. They were allowed to go unmolested, by 
order of Uqba. Just the sight of this exodus as a result of Uqba*s 
. call had a tremendous impact on the local populatipn and large 
numbers of Berbers embraced Islam. 

As soon as the movement of the animals was over, and it took 
three days to complete, the Muslims moved in. Uaba planted 
his lance in the ground and said, *This is your Oeirowan.*** 

The trees were cut, the land was cleared of unwanted growth 
and the city of Qeirowan was built. Its construction began in 
51 Hijri and went on for four years before the city was complete. 
It was 36 miles from Sousa. And for 40 years after the Muslims 
moved in to clear the jungle, no one ever saw a snake or a scorpion 
or a wild beast in Oeirowan. It was even said that you could not 
get one for 1000 dinars. The city was to rise in glory as the Muslim 
capital of Africa and a centre of leaming, and would remain the 
foremost city of Islam in North Afnca for 400 years. 

* * # 

Uqba ruled Africa as govemor with his headquarters at 
Oeirowan. This was not only the political capital of the Muslim 
state but also, strangely enough, a frontier post, for the Muslims did 
not really advance much farther than this. They uid not take 
Carthage and Tunis, not this time, but they felt safe without ex- 
tendmg their borders beyond Oeirowan because there was no 
organised opposition in Africa or the Maghreb. As stated eariier, 
Uqba and his army were like an island of Islam in a sea of non- 
Muslims! Berbers, Romans, Yandals, but the non-Muslims were 
without any cohesive central authority or even a common objective 
or theme. That is why the Muslims did not have to clear and 
subdue the entire region which they now regarded as theiis. 

Uqba ruled wisely and well, proving liimsel^ as good a gover- 
nor as he was a general. He had plans for ieading a poweriul ex- 
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pedition to the west, but that would have to wait for a little while. 
The dty of Oeirowan had to be built and proper garrisons estab- 
lished. Meanwhile, his people wĕre happy, his region was safe. 
AU was well with Uqba*s world. And then came the crash. 

In the end of 50 Hijri the Caliph had replaced Muawia bin 
Hudeij as govemor of Egypt by Maslama bin Mukhallid. This 
man was one of those champions sent by Umar who were regarded 
as the equal of a thousand men, to reinforce Amr bin A1 Aas before 
the fall of Babylon. He was the hero who had duelled with the 
Roman champion in Alexandria when Amr bin A1 Aas and he 
and two otheis had been trapped in a tower. Ffis appointment 
was quite fair, probably well*deserved, but what started the trouble 
was that the Caliph made him govemor of both Egypt and Africa— 
the Brst time the two regions were combined under one man. And 
some time late in 51 Hijri, Maslama decided to sack Uqba and 
appoint in his place as govemor of Africa a man who had been 
a siave and was now a freedman. His name was Abu Muhajir 
Dinar.^ 

Maslama was advised against this move and urged to keep 
Uqba as govemor and commander in Africa on account of his 
merit and the serrices that he had rendered. But he insisted on 
the change, giving as his reason the zeal and faithfulne8s with 
which Abu Muh^ir had served as a subordinate, and which de- 

served a reward. However, Maslama went so far as to instruct 
Abu Muhajir to treat Uqba kindly. 

This the ex-slave did not do. He was extremely harsh with 
Uqba, even placed him in fetteis, and according to one report, 
which deserves to be discounted, threw him in a dungeon. It 
speaks volumes for the discipline and dedication of men like Uqba, 
who could have revolted against the govemor of Egypt and would 
have been foilowed by the bulk of the army, that he chose not to 
question the authority of a govemor appointed by the Caliph and 
submitted without a murmur to his fetters. It is a different matter 
that the Arab, like the camel, never forgets! 

1. The year of this event ii disputed snd is riven as 50 and 55 Hijri. I find 

51 Ifijri more Ukely. If it had happened much later Uqba would have 

invaded the Maghreb before his dismissal. and we know that he did not. 
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How long Uqba remained a prisoner of Dinar we do not know. 
According to one report it was not imtil the Caliph heard about 
his ill-treatnient and ordered his lelease that the fetters were re- 
moYed and he was freed of all restrictions. He left town with the 
intention of proceeding to Damascus. 

Meanwhile, out of petty jealousy, Dinar took it into his 
head not to live in a city built by Uqba. He would build one of 
his own, one by which he would be remembered. So he chose a 
site 2 miles north of Oeirowan and there he ordered the building of 
a new town. When built, everybody in Oeirowan would move to 
the town of Abu Muhajir Dinar. 

It was shortly after he left Oeirowan that Uqba was informed 
of the order of Dinar to move from Oeirowan to the new town. 
This was the limit, thought Uqba; this was adding insult to injury. 
Uqba prayed against Dinar. “O Lord,” he said, raising his hands 
in supplication, “do not let me die until you have given me power 
over Dinar, son of the mother of Dinar.”^ 

This was a polite Arabic way of expie8sing doubt about the 
identity of the fellow*s father, ijc. that one was sure about his mother 
and that was all. Dinar heard about this prayer, but what worried 
him was not the insult but the fact that Uqba was known as a man 
whose prayers were always answered by God. Thereafter the 
wretched man went in fear of what Uqba would do to him when he 
did get power over him. 

Uqba travelled all the way to Damascus, a sad general very 
unjustly treated. A man so noble and so dedicated to the cause 
of Islam, a man so br>>ve and loyal who had rendered services as 
he had donc, dcscrved thc grcatest rcward that a govemment 
could offer, in the form of honour and recognition. But here was 
Uqba bin Nafe, dismissed without reason by an ungrateful govem- 
mcnt and placed in fcttcrs by an ex-dave. This was oftcn thc fatc 
of Muslim generals in the time of the Umayyads, and later also in 
the Abbasid pedod. One day you were a gieat military commander, 
the next day a humble or disgraced nobody. 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 197. 
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Uqba had an intcrvicw with Muawia and was bittcr in his 
complaint. *i have conqucred lands, which submittcd to mc. 

1 built cdificcs and cstablishcd a mosquc for thc congrcgation and 
settled people. Then you sent a slave of the Ansars who treated 
mc vcry badly in my dismissal.”^ 

Muawia, a, wily politician, made many excuses and promised 
to lestore him to office, but actuaUy did nothing. He had used 
Uqba and did not need him any more. For many years our noble 
hero had to cool his heels and await justice. 

• • * 

Strangely enough, justice was done to Uqba by the man least 
quaUfied to do so, a man cursed by much of the Muslim world as 
the embodiment of evil. This was Yazeed. son of Muawia. known 
as thc villain of Karbala. 

In 60 Hijri (680 AD) Muawia died, lull cf years if not of honour, 
having forced everyone. before his death. to swear allegiance to 
his son Yazeed, ,who was known as a drunk and a pervert and a 
thorou^y evil man. In 61 Hijri took place the tragedy of Karbala 
where the Prophet’s noble grandson Hussain and his companions 
were martyred. In the same year Yazeed reappointed Uqba as 
govemor of Africa and separated this provlnce from Egypt. 

During the years that Uqba spent paUently at Damascus, Abu 
Muhajir Dinar did not sit idly in his new town. He led an 
expedition to the Maghreb and at Tilimsan, a Uttle south of Oran, 
fought and defeated a Berber force tmder a famous chieftain named 
KuseUa. Dinar offered KuseUa Islam and the Berber accepted 
the new faith along with many of his foUowers. Kuseila was not, 
however, serious about Islam and was to have an interesting career 
in relation to lalam, as futore chapteis wUl unfold. Dinar re- 
tumed to his new town and ruled Africa in peace untU his tum 
came to taste the same medicine which he had given to Uqba. 
He heard of Uqba’s reappointment in 61 Hijri. 

r' &ime WrtoriuB^haw p^laced Uqba’i reappointment in 62 Hijri. The point 
{f discusiMl in s lootnotc in thc ncxt chsptcr. 
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Uqba set off from Damascus. With him traveUed 25 Com- 
panions of the Prophet. On his way to Africa he passed Pustat 
and met Maslama bin MukhaUid, who had been responsible for 
his dismissal and who would now be his feUow govtmor in the 
continent. Maslama tried his best to make amends, assured Uqba 
that he never agreed with the behaviour of Dinar Ws-j-yis- Uqba 
and had in fact directed Dinar to be kind to Uqba. Uqba accepted 
Maslama*s regrets. He also met AbduUah bin Amr bin A1 Aas, 
who had settled down in Pustat. AbduUah made a prediction which 
gladdened the heart of Uqba. “O Uqba,” he said, “perhaps you 
belong to the army of soldiers who will enter paradise in their 
riding clothes.”^ This had reference to a prophecy made by 
Prophet Muhammad regarding some of his foUowers who would 
die in battle and go to paradise in the clothes in which they traveUed, 
fought and died. 

The vengeance of the Arab is terrible. Uqba got to Qeirowan. 
The first thing he did was to put fetters on Abu Muhajir Dinar, the 
second was to order the destruction of the town buUt by Dinar, the 
third was to get the people back into Qeirowan and get the city 
going again. 

Then he went round the city, along with the Companions and 
sons of Companions, and prayed for his city: “O Lx)rd, fiU it 
with knowledge. FiU it with those who obey you. Make it a 
source of strength to your religion and a source of disgrace to those 
who deny you.”^ 

Uqba bin Nafe was a man whose prayer was always accepted 
by God. 


* ♦ ♦ 

Uqba was about to lead a great expedition to the west, about 
to plunge into the heart of the Maghreb. Hc was about to advance 
likc an irresistible forcc from city to city, from fortress to fortress, 
from hill to vaUey, Uattening aU opposition in his path and sounding 
thc caU to prayer in cvcry conquered town and district. He would 
fight Romans and Berbeis but mainly Berbers, whose heartland 

1 . 

2 . 
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was the Maghreb and whose greatest strength lay in the Maghreb. 
Since tKc Berbers now cntcr our history in forcc, it is just as wcU 
for the reader to know something about them. 

A good deal of research has been carried out on the Berbers 
by historians and scholars. Ibn Khaldun wrote*many chapters on 
their origin, their tribal structure, their poUtical and social organi- 
sation, reUgion, history, ctc. Later scholars of thc Wcst have 
carried out deep and systematic research on the subject of these 
people. Thc picture of thcir background, howcver, is stiU not 
very clear and there is stUl a good deal that is vague in our know- 
lcdgc of thc Bcrbcrs. Morcover, thcre is no nccd for thc reader to 
have more than a casual acquaintance with these people, enough 
to understand their organisation and character. 

The Berbers are not one race or one group of people but 
several groups who entered the mainstream of North African Ufe, 
coming from many directions and interacting upon one another. 
They eventuaUy evolved into a group with similar racial and cul- 
tural characteristics. The group in time became the largest one 
inhabiting thc northcm zonc of Africa from Wcstcm Egypt to thc 
Atlantic, populating the modem countries of Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria, Morocco and present-day Mauretania (the ancient 
Mauretania was roughly what is now North-Westem Algeria and 
North-Eastem Morocco). 

Originally, it appears, the Berbers were an oceanic people. 
Thcy came from Crete, Cyprus or Asia Minor, perhaps cvcn from 
parts of Greece. They came to Palestine as a maritime nation and 
invaded Canaan in about thc 12th Ccntury BC. Thcy wcrc thc 
PhiUstines of the Bible. 

EventuaUy the conilict between them and the Semites culmi- 
nated in a battle between King David and GoUath, the gigantic king 
of the PhiUstines. Goliath was slain in single combat by David 
in this battle, which took placc in thc carly part of thc lOth Ccntury 
BC, and as a result of their defeat the Philistines were forced to 
move out of thc land. Thcy camc to Egypt, but thcir presence 
was not welcomed by the Copts who drove them out of their country. 
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They went to Barqa, and here they split into various tribes and 
dans, some settling in Libya and others moving farther west into 
the Maghreb until they reached the shores of the Atlantic. These 
people were the ancestors of the Berbeis. 

The dating of such events in history is not very accurate. 
Either the Berbers came in contact with the Greeks and Romans 
in North Africa or the Greeks and Romans came in contact with 
the Berbers in North Africa. The Greeks first appeared in Libya 
in the 6th Century BC, but even before the Berbers got to North 
Africa there were European peoples living in the region who fu8ed 
and became one with the newcomers. In later centuries the Berbers 
fought the Romans, won some battles tactically but lost most wars 
strategically, and submitted to Roman rule. It came to be under- 
stood that the coastal cities and vaUeys would belong to the Romans, 
the mountains and the deserts to the Berbers. 

The Berbers are of Eurasian stock. They have Caucasoid 
features with brunet pigmentation. They are often fair and blond, 
especially in the mountains of the Maghreb. At one time they 
spoke a Hamitic language, which has come down to the present- 
day Berber language spoken in its various dialects from the Siwa 
Oasis in Westem Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean and from the River 
Niger to the Mediterranean Sea. Their cultural and linguistic 
bonds have held them together, though some Berber tribes are 
perhaps not Berber at all, e.g. the Kutama, the Sinhaja.^ 

They followed whoever came in strength and conquered the 
land. They joined the conqueron in plundering others. In time 
they even plundered their earlier masters by joing a new con- 
queror when he came in sufficient power to take over the land. 
Their fortunes shifted with the shifi of fortune of the conquerors and 
the foreign mlen of North Africa. 

In religion they varied. Many tribes remained Jewish as a 
result of inAuences coming down from the days of Goliath. Many 
tribes adopted Christianity because of their contact with the Romans 
who took to the faith of Jesus in the early 4th Century. Many 


1. According to Ibn Khildun (vol 2, 95; vol 6, p 177) these tribes aie of 
ancient Anibian extiaction. 
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were sun-worshippers. Many worshipped idols while some were 
pagans. They were inconsistent and wore their religion lightly, 
like clothes to be discarded when no longer needed. With the 
coming of Islam they would accept the new faith also, then revcrt 
to whatever they followed before. They would again become 
Muslims and again apostatise. They apostatised 12 times in the 
early Islamic period and it was not till the time of Musa bin Nuseir, 
who appears a few chapters hence, that Islam gained a permanent 
hold on the Berber*s heart. Then they became great holy warriors. 

Thcir name came from their contact with the Arabs. In Arabic 
the word barbar means to mutter, to make a noise which no one 
understands. There were many dialects in their language and they 
kept talking and disputing with each other. The Arab thought that 
no one did as much barbar as these people. The name stuck: Barbar^ 
or as now spdt in English: Berber.^ 

They were a brave people, warlike and chivalrous, with intense 
tribal loyalties. They were a beautiful people; fine handsome men 
and fine lovely women. Although submitting to foreign invaders 
whom they did not have the power to resist, they accepted no central 
authority and morc than was necessary. They stuck to their tribal 
and clan organisation and ethics. They foIlowed blindly their tribal 
chiefs who were kings and generals, ruling them in peace and leading 
them in war. 

This, then, was the nation of Berbers against whom Uqba bin 
Nafe made war as he launched his invasion of the Maghreb. 


1. IbU: p 175. 

2. Some modern •choUrs in Tunisia rejMt the historical theory of the 
descent of the Berbers from the Philistines and maintain, on the strength 
of recent research, that the Berbers are indigenous to the northem zone 
of African. that they have always been here, certainly u far back as 
Stone Age. However, the fact that many Berber tribes were Jewish 
supports the crmtention of the historians regarding the connection of the 
Berbers with Goliath. Purther investigation will no doubt throw more 
Ught on the question. (Jntil then, Allah knows best! 
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Uqba*s Invasion of the Maghreb 

Thc vindk:tiveness shown by Uqba towards Abu Muhajir Dinar 
was part of the Arab character of the time. It was quite simple: 
he (Uqba) would do to him (Dinar) what hc (Dinar) had donc to 
him (Uqba). Pcrhaps hc gloated ovcr thc power which hc had now 
gained over the il]-f^ated and ill-advised ex-slave and ex-govemor. 
But hc was just in his trcatmcnt. Uqba had becn put in fetteri by 
Dinar, so Uqba put Dinar in fetters. And to indulge his Arab 
pridc Uqba kcpt Dinar with him all thc timc and whcrcvcr hc went, 
his prisoner went with him. Thus Dinar had to accompany thc 
commander on the invasion which was about to begin, with fetters 
on his feet. Thc poor fcllow would not live to sec himaelf a frcc 
man. 


Uqba set off from Oeirowan in about the middle of 61 Hijri 
(spring of 681 AD). Hc had an army of 10,000 at Qcirowan of 
which half was left as a garrison, and he picked up more soldieis as 
he went along, adding contingents from Berber tribes as they were 
convertcd, but historians makc no mention of thc full strength of 
his army. It may havc numbered 20,000 mcn at its pcak. And hc 
sct out not with a comprchcnsivc plan of strategical manocuvTc to 
conquer all of the Maghreb but in the spirit of Gghting the inhdel, 
when hc found him. whcre he found him; with the aim of crushing 
the resistance of every unbeUever who raised his head. 
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Thc unbcUcver raised his head at Baghaya, a large dty at thc 
foot of Jabal Auras. (Thc dty no longcr cxists but was ncar thc 
present Khcnchcla). Romans and Christian Bcrbcrs gathered in 
strcngth at Baghaya and foTtificd thc dty, making it clcar that thcy 
would rcsist thc MusUm advancc. Thcy drcw Uqba Ukc a magnet. 
Hc aiTived at Baghaya and strung a linc of posts around thc dty, 
kecping thc main body of his army in camp somc distance away 
for use in battlc should thc Christians saUy out in strength. 

Thc Christians had no intention of rcmaining in thc fort just 
bccausc a fcw posU had becn placcd around thcm. Thcy camc 
out of thcir dty with thc bulk of thcir army, which was largcr in 
strength than thc Muslim forcc opposing thcm. Thc two armies 
formcd up outside thc city and thc battlc bcgan. 

It was a bloody, pitilcss strugglc with no mercy sought or 
shown, with cvery man straining cvcry ncrve and both commandcrs 
striving manhiUy for victory. Bcforc thc day cndcd thc Christian 
army had becn cut to picccs, with corpscs of Romans and Bcrbcrs 
strcwn aU ovcr thc battlcficld. In this iirst, fiercc battlc of what 
was to be a long, ficrcc campaign for thc Maghrcb, Uqba had won 
a dear victory and inAicted a crushing defcat upon thc cncmy. 

Thc camagc was frightful.a bloody omcn of what lay ahcad 

for Uqba bin Nafe. 

Thc dty of Baghaya was takcn without hirthcr resistancc and 
thc MusUms Ucatcd it as a prizc of war. What thc MusUms valucd 
thc most in thc booty was thc horscs captured by thcm, which wCit 
thc bcst thcy had cvcr sccn and thc bcst thcy had cvcr acquircd in 
this campaign. But Uqba kcpt his men in camp outsidc Baghaya, 
fccling morc at home in thc open than inside a large dty«. 

. A fcw wccks aftcr this battlc, whcn thc spoUs had bccn dividcd 
and arrangcmcnts madc for thc trcatmcnt of thc woundcd, Uqba 
marchcd to Carthagc. Here too thc Romans and Bcrbcrs camc 
out to fight, and hcic too thcy suffcrcd a tcrriblc dcfcat which almost 
wipcd out thcir army. Thosc who survived bccamc captivcs and 

another finc lot of horscs fcU into MusUm hands for usc in thc cam- 
paign that was to foUow. 

Not many days had passed whcn Uqba reccivcd rcports of 
a conccntration of Christians at Monastccr. (Scc Map 13). This 
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wts quite close to Oeirowan but hid been ignored by the Muslims 
because it was just a port dty and posed no threat of any Idnd. 
But after Baghaya and Carthage, those of the Chiistians who 
escaped the slaughter, and many others who sympathised with 
their cause, took iefiige in Monasteer. It is also likdy that the 
Roman Empire had sent reinforcement by sea to Monasteer in 
order to strengthen resistance to the Muslims, in the hope of 
regaining lost territories when better opportunities arose. How- 
cver, soon Monasteer was bristling with swords and spears wielded 
by a dehant garrison and a defiant dtizenfy who let it be known 
that the war was still on. 

This suited Uqba perfectly. He marched down from Carthage 
to deal with this big thom in the Muslim side. The Romans 
apparently were very sure of themselves because instead of re- 
maining in their fort, which could be supplied by sea and which 
would have given them an excellent chance of prolonging the conOict 
indefinitely, thcy came out to fight. They prepared for battle on 
the plain, west of the dty. / 

There is an open space — a flat plain extending for 2-3 miles — 
west of the old part of Monasteer, ending at a salt marsh which ruru 
for many miles hirther westwards. The marsh is separated from the 
ica to its north by a narrow strip of land, along which runs the 
main approach firom Sousa.^ Uqba pasaed by Sousa and advan- 
oed along this strip to Monasteer, and on the plain between 
Monasteer and the manh the two armies squared off for battle. 

Again there was a terrible clash of arms and the battle hung 
in the balance for a long time. There was a time when*the Mushms 
were hard pretsed and thought that this was the end, but event- 
ually Uqba’s presence in the front rank and the Ilerce tenadty of 
the Musiims paid off. The Romans and Berbers broke and tumed 
in Aight. The Musiims pursued them to the gates of Monasteer. 
By the time they got tbere those of the Christians who had chosen 
to resist lay dead on^the battlefield and only those surYived who 
offefed themselves in surrender as captives. Monasteer was 
taken as a piize of war. 

1. The picient Soau>Mon«teer hi^way nun alons this stiip. 
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Uqba k Inpoion of the Maghreb 


The third and most hard-fought battle in Uqba'i campaign 
was over. He had met three armies in the field, each stronger than 
his own, and decisively defeated each of them, taking a vast amount 
of booty as his reward for each victory. But he was back where 
he had started, i.e. Qeirowan. He had done a full ciicle, first 
going west, then north-east, then south, and ending at home. 
He was still in Africa and the Maghreb was a long way away. 

To the military student this campaign might nct make sense. 
Perhaps Uqba himself would make no claim to strategical wisdom. 
He was not working on a strategical plan — advancing from base to 
base, clearing and establishing lines of communication, weakeninghis 
enemy before fighting him, choosing his own ground for every battle. 
Luckily for him, the generals opposinghim were not displaying much 
military wisdom either. Instead of remaining within their fortified 
dties, to be supplied by sea and thus resist indefinitely, they kept 
coming out to fight in the open in a kind of battle which was just 
what the Muslims wanted. Tactically Uqba had handled his regiments 
very well, leading them from victory to victory, but he was not 
concemed with strategical prindples. It is worth understanding that 
he was out to fight the infidel, and wherever the infidel offered battle 
Uqba fought him. It was as if any enemy would appear in front of 
him, waving a red flag as a challenge, and Uqba would go rushing at 
him like a knight in thining armour. 

The province of Carthage was now fuUy subdued and no 
threat remained to Oeirowan. Some months had passed in these 
operations, which brings us to the autumn of 681 (end of 61-begin- 
ning of 62 Hijri). The lateness of the season and the cold of the 
Maghreb winter precluded Airther operations. The Muslims 
settled down for the winter at Qeirowan to await the coming of 
better weather.^ 




1. The chronoloKy of the Campiign of the Maahreb deacribed in this 
diapter and the next has not been given by the eariy historians. Its 
breakdown by seasons is the result of calculations made by this writer, 
keepinc in niind all the battles foui^t by Uqba, the vast geographica] 
acale of the campaign and the iiih]*biting ehect on military operations of 
the aevexe Moroccan wintei. We know that the campaign took three 
years, starting in 61 and ending in 63 Hiiri (Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 199; 
MaiTaku8hi;p 30). MiUtariiy, such extensive operations would need three 
campaigning seasons. 
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The winter ended, and it was again time for Uqba to go. He 
organised a garrison to look after Qeirowan and placed in command 
as his deputies two good men: Zuheir bin Qeis al Balawi and Umar 

bin Ali. He then sent for his children and said: *i have pur- 

chased my life from Allah and dedicated it to the holy war against 
those who disbelieve in Him, until I die in the holy war and rejoin 

Him. 1 know not if you will see me again after this day, for 1 seek 

death in the way of AUah.'*^ 

Hewasright. They would not see him again. 

Early in 682 (about mid-62 Hijri) he set off once again to 
conquer the Maghreb. This time he reaOy would go to the Magh- 
reb, which began where Africa ended. 

Beyond the province of Carthage lay the province of Numidia, 
and marching through Numidia, Uqba faced several armies of Ber- 
bers reinforced by Romans. Time after time the piinces of the 
Berbers came up against him, iighting singly and coUectively, and 

horde after horde stood in the path of his progress through their 
land. Time after time Uqba fought and defeated the Berbers, 
time after time the horde recoUed and fled. He captured forts as 
he went along, driving his enemy in front of him. He rode through 
the vaUey of Maseela, a region known to the Arabs as the Zab, 
leaving behind him a traU of broken Berber armies. (It was in the 
area of this vaUey that Africa changed into the Maghreb.) He 
went on untU he arrived at Teehart (also caUed TahaTt by early 
geographers). With every Berber force that he shattered, he 
converted large numbers of them and added many able-bodied 
men to his army, makin^ up to strength the ranks depleted in war. 

Teehart was known as a very cold place. It was at the foot of 
the hiU of Jazzul by the river Mina. It was cold and wet and afflicted 
by heavy rainfaU and covered by snow in the winter. An Arab 
who had visited the place and was later traveUing in Arabia in the 
heat of a mid-summer's day, looked up at the sun and said: **You 
can burn me as much as you like, but by AUah, you are miserable 
in Teehart'* And it is said that a visitor to Teehart once asked a 

1. Marrakushi: p 23. 
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native how long the winter lasted in the place. The native repUed: 
“Thirteen months!”* 

Teehart was a powerful fort. The Romans and Berbers living 
in its Yicinity, their strength augmented by those who had fled be- 
fore iiic oncoming MusUms, had concentrated in the fort to continue 
resistance. And Uqba came on to do to these opponents what he 
had done to others before them. 

Again the Giristians came out to flght in the open. Perhaps 
as at Baghaya, Carthage and Monasteer, there had not been suffl- 
cient supplies to withstand a siege. Perhaps the Berbers. like the 
Arabs, did not Uke being cooped up in a fort. Perhaps it was 
just a matter of poor generalship. Whatever the reason, the 
defenders of Teehart came out to Tight in the open and received 
a terrible thrashing at the hands of the MusUms. The Christians 
tumed and fled, leaving a battleAeld covered with bodies, hbping 
to flnd safety within the fort which they should not have ieft in the 
nirst place. The MusUm cavalry gaUoped after them, caught up 
with them, went through them, cutting them down left and right, 
and got to the gates of the fort before the stricken army arrived. 
Here in a last bloody action the Muslims slaughtered the fugitives 
and spared oidy those who readily laid down their arms. 

Uqba spent no longer than was necessary at Teehart. Rebuild- 
ing his strength, he resumed his relentless westward advance. 
But now the enemies who remained in his path would no longer 
flght him. The Christians fled from his route of march, scatter- 
ing in all directions, abandoning towns and viUages. Many con- 
tingents locked themseWes up within forts and wisely would not 
come out to flght, preferring the safety of the fortress to the 
doubtful glory of fighting a great MusUm conqueror. 

Uqba had no desire to get involved in siege operations. It 
was not the way of the Arab, nor did he have any siege equipment. 
Whenever a defended fort lay in his path he would circumvent it 
and march on, Aghting orily those tribes which stood in the open 
to dispute his passage. All whoopposed him bit the dust. When 

1. Yaqut: vol 1, p 814; Manakushi: p25. 
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Ihc last of the opposition had bccn clcarcd^ Uqba passcd from thc 
proYincc of Maurctania to thc provincc of Tangicr, govemed by 
Count Julian on behalf of the Gothic king of Spain. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Uqba had fought his way Ihrough thc provinccs of Africa. 
Numidia and Mauretania, which wcrc part of thc Roman Empirc 
rulcd from Constantinople. His cncmics had bccn thc Romans 
and thc Berbcrs. Now hc was in Tangier, which was part of 
Gothic Spain. This was a diffcrcnt imperial world, and this was 
thc first time that thc Muslims wcrc coming in contact with this 
world. The cariy Muslim gcographcrs notcd that the peoplc of 
Tangier wcre know for thcir lack of intelligencc,* but thcre was 
nothing stupid about Count Julian, the govcmor of thc province. 

According to Marrakushi^ and most modem hislorians, this man 
was a Gothic noblc acting as govcmor of thc provincc of Tangier, 
at Sabta, on behalf of thc King of Spain. Ibn Khaldun, howcver, 
says that his name was Yalyan (could bc Arabiciscd form of Julian) 
or Balyan or Balban; that he was a Bcrber king, of the tribe of 
Ghamara, living in the Ghamara Mountains in this rcgion; that hc 
inclined towards and had swom allegiance to thc King of Spain; 
and that hc ruled'thc provincc as a vassal of thc Goth. Gencral 
J.P.C. PuUcr, thc famous British military historian of our timc, 
gives his name as iulian or Olban and considers that he was pro- 
bably a Christian Berbcr. Whocver and whatcver hc was, Julian 
alias Yalyan alias Balyan alias Balban alias Olban was onc of thc 
most cunning of mcn. Hc lost no timc in offcring Uqba a bait 
which thc simple warrior swallowcd ~ hook, linc and sinker. 

Julian was tcriiried of facing thc advancing Muslims. Having 
heard how thc ficrcc and proud tribcs of Berbcrs, whom thc Romans 
and Goths fcared to clash with, had becn brokcn to pieces whcn- 
evcr they rosc to impcdc thc Muslim advance, Juhan kncw that 
hc and his aimy of Goths and Bcrbcrs could only opposc thc 
Muslims at thc cost of thcir livcs. Uqba*s famc as an irrcsistiblc 
commander and a dauntless warrior had prcccdcd him. Tangicr 

1. Abdul Fida: p 133. * 

2. Marrmkuihi: p 26. 

3. Ibn Khaldun: voi 4, pp 253, 399; vol 6, pp 297, 347. 
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and all who livcd in thc provincc trcmblcd at thc approach of this 
ncw conqucror from thc dcscrt of Arabia. 

Julian at oncc switchcd to diplomacy. Hc scnt an cmbassy 
with gifts to Uqba bcforc thc lattcr got to Tangicr. Thc ambassa- 
dor askcd for pcace and offered submission: Julian and all thosc 
living in Tangicr would comc undcr Muslim rule and acccpt what- 
cvcr tcims wcrc laid down by thc commander. All thcy wanted 
was pcace and fricndship. 

Uqba accepted thc offcr and marched to thc city of Tangier, 
approaching it as a city inhabited by a fricndly pcople and loyal 
subjects. It was aU very nicc and pcaceful. Julian rcceived thc 
Muslim commander and madc much of him. Since he had sub- 
mitted, thcrc was no question of Uqba fighting him. Hc had got 
thc city without bloodshed, having marched a thousand milcs from 
Oeirowan to get it. 

Uqba asked Julian about Andalusia (Spain). It appcars that 
hc was the first Muslim general with ideas of conquering Spain. 
But Julian deflected him gently, tumed him southwards, whcre more 
Berbers and thc most terriblc Berbcrs livcd. 

“You have left the Romans bchind you,” said Julian. “Therc 
is none in front of you but Bcrbcrs. Thcy are like animals. Thcy 
will not cntcr Christianity or any othcr faith. They eat carrion. 
They cat thc flcsh of thcir cattlc and drink their blood from thc 
neck. Thcy disbeiicve in thc Grcat God and do not know Him. 
And thc most powcrful of thcm are thc Masamida**.^ 

In much the samc way might an Indian ofriccr advising the 
British as thcy made thcir way to thc north-west fronticr of India 
in thc middlc of thc 19th Ccntury, have wamed thcm to beware of 
thc tribcs of Mahsuds and Wazccrs. But Julian was not waming 
Uqba. Hc was tempting him, cgging him on. Thc Goths wcrc 
afraid to fight the Berbcr tribcs of the High Atlas and tricd always 
to keep thcm at arm's lcngth and in a rcasonable state of satisfaction. 
Julian now hopcd to kill two birds with one stonc. Hc would 

1. Marrakushi: p 26. 
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havc thc Bcrbcrs bcatcn into submission without hinisclf gctting 
involvcd and would wcakcn or brcak thc Muslim powcr, thus 
cnding thc ncw thrcat to thc Spanish provincc which he govemcd. 
If hc had his way thc two cncmics of Spain would fight cach othcr, 
wcakcn cach othcr and pcrhaps dcstroy cach othcr in the process. 
Wc do not know if thc wily Count madc an actual pact with Uqba 
or thc cxtcnt to which hc camc undcr Muslim rulc. Wc know that 
hc submittcd and askcd for pcacc and Uqba acccptcd his submission. 
Historians spcak of Uqba conqucring Tangicr, without bloodshcd. 
It was probably somc loosc kind of arrangcmcnt which brokc up 
as soon as thc Muslim army movcd out of sight. 

Julian’s strategy workcd bcautifully and Uqba.fcll into his 
trap. Fircd by zcal at thc prospcct of a ncw challcngc from thc 
unbclicver, and finding no infidcl willing to fight him in Tangicr, 
Uqba tumcd south and advanced into thc Mountains of Daran 
to fight thc tcrrible tribc of Masamida. Hc was a kmght of Islam 
secking thc plcasure of Allah. 

« ♦ ♦ 

Uqba fiist went and took Walccli, a town bctwccn thc prcscnt 
Fcz and Mckncs. Hc thcn marchcd on to the Mountains of Daran 
to fight the Masamida. 

The Masamida (plural of Masmuda) wherc a largc and powcr- 
ful tribe comprising four main sub-divisions. namcly Dughagh, 
Asad, Kulama and Bani Samghara, cach ficrccr and morc violcnt 
than thc othcr. (Thc Ghamara. of which Julian was chicf - if h^ 
was indeed a Berbcr and not a Goth — was also part of this tribal 
group). Thc Masamida had rcmaincd unconqucrcd for ccnturics 
in thcir mountain fastncsscs and this had brcd in the tribc a ficrcc 
pridc and a jcalous suspicion of any intrudcr who might cntcr 
thcir arca. Thcy wcrc bravc, il^arlikc. tcnacious, and posscsscd 
thc alcrtness of a tribc always at war. Thcy wcrc thc most 
blood-thirsty and most dangerous of thc Bcrbcr tribcs of thc High 
Atlas. Thcy owncd and occupicd thc Mountains of Daran, in the 
provincc of Sus-al-Adna. Thcrc wcrc scctions of thc Masamida 
living in Buna and Sabta also. but thc major part of this tribc. 
which Uqba would now clash with. livcd in thc Mountams of Daran 
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This was thc namc then uacd for thc mountains which comp- 
risc the centre of the High Atlas, i.c. thc highcst part of what is now 
callcd thc Atlas Range, with pcaks oftcn rising to above 10.000 
fcct. (Thc namc Atlas appears to havc come into use latcr, as no 
carly Muslim historian or gcographcr has uscd it.) West of thesc 
mountains thc coastal plain gcntly came down to thc sca on a 
broad front from Tangicr in thc north to thc dcscrt in thc south, 
and this was thc best and richest part of what is now Morocco. 

Thcrc wcrc two provinccs of Sus in the wcstcm part of thc 
Maghrcb, comprising thc Atlantic seaboard: Sus-al-Adna (thc 
Ncarcr Sus) and Sus-al-Aqsa (thc Farthcr Sus). Thc northcm 
onc was thc Sus-Al-Adna and includcd Tangicr within its boun- 
daries. It ran down to about whcre Marrakesh was built latcr, 
and it spread to thc south-cast to includc thc High Atlas and its 
foothills bordcring thc desert. Farthcr southwest lay thc province 
of Sus-al-Aqsa. which endcd where the desert bcgan. 

A strategist would havc marchcd along the coastal plain of 
thc Atlantic scaboard. This plain offcred thc most suitable tcrrain for 
offcnsivc movemcnt; it was thc lichest part of thc country with thc 
kind of land an invadcr likcs to gct hold of; it had thc bcst 
communications for military movemcnt. Aftcr its occu- 
pation the invading gencral could deal with thc difficult tribcs from 
a position of strength, take his timc, lct thcm take thcir time, cvcn 
leavc thcm to cnjoy thcir high, wfld mountains. Above all, thc 
gencrai would avoid getting into thcsc mountains bccausc thcy 
formed thc most difficult rcgion for offcnsive manoeuvrc. But thc 
high, wild mountains wcrc just thc region into which Uqba bin Nafe 
plungcd with his hardy warriors. 

Uqba’8 tactical handling of battle against thc Romans and 
Bcrbcrs had bccn cxcellent; hc had won cveiy onc of thosc battles. 
Hc obviously knew his stuff as a battlcficld commander. But cither 
hc was no strategist or hc delibcrately ignored stratcgica] require- 
mcnts for thc sakc of what hc considcred the overriding objective 
of caming mcrit with Allah by fighting infidcls. Thc unbclicving 
Masamida wcrc thcrc. and that is whcrc hc would go. If strategy 
did not like what hc was doing, strategy could. 
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Uqba would toon learn thmt strategy could not be ignored all 
that lightly and that an aimy breaks the piindples of war only at 
the peril of its life. 

The Masamida were waiting for him. They saw him coming. 
Thcy may cven have bccn wamed of his approach by the crafty 
Julian. They led him on. They met him as he entered their tii- 
bal area, o^Tering a little opposition in order not to arouse his sus- 
pidons, falling back into their high mountains, never too fast, 
drawing him on deeper and deeper into the mountains, farther and 
farther trom the plains. And the Muslim warriors, most of whom 
weie from the hot, dry deaert, went blithely up the cold, wet moun- 
tains without pausing to reOect. Once they were up at the highest 
levels of the hills of Daran, the B^rbers stopped their letrograde 
movement. They had got the Muslims where they wanted them. 

Fast-moving bodies of Berbers dosed in on the Muslim Aanks 
while othen cut in behind them to 8ever their line of withdrawal. 
The Muslims found themseWes in occupation of a high part of the 
mountainous area with the Beibeis aU around them, hdding«the 
passes and the routes through which human movement could take 
place. The tribesmen took up a string of positions, their very 
selection of ground making it difficult for anyone to attack and 
dislodge them. The Muslims were now ^besieged**.^ 

Luckily for the Muslims it was summer time, about mid-summer 
of 682. It was still unpleasant for desert dweUers to be in the cold 
mountains, but it would have been much worse if the whole action 
had been delayed and taken place in the autumn. As they were now 
placed, the autumn might come upon them if they were lucky 
enough to suryive tiU then. The Muslims did not have much in 
the way of suppUes. The mountainous region in which they weie 
conBned offered very Uttle in the way of food and fodder, 
and foraglng parties could not go far because of the Berber blockade. 
A decisive result would have to be gained one way or the other 
before many weeks had passed. 

1. Ibn IChalduii: vol 6,p 217. 
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This was a most unusual siege. It was more of a blockade. 
It had been briUiantly contrived by the Berbers who had led the 
Muslims into the mountainous area and then formed a ring around 
them to prevent reinrorcement and escape and to starve them into 
submission. llie Berbers had no intention of attacking the MusUms; 
they knew that it would be foUy to do so. If they could just hold 
the Muslims within the ling, prevent their getting out and stop food 
getting in, they would starve them into submission or starve them 
to death. It was a siege, but without forts, without towers and 
without engines of war. 

The Musiims were vastly outnumbered by the Masamida who 
occupied every hiUtop and sat across every track. Uqba reaUsed 
how he had been led into the trap and reacted with characteristic 
violence to break the Berber blockade. He launched 6erce attacks 
against the Berber positions but aU his attacks were repulsed. The 
Masamida had heard what had happened to their brothers at the 
hands of Uqba and were determined not only to avoid their fate 
but also to take revenge for what their brothers had suffered. No 
mercy would be shown. The vengeance of the Berber was no less 
terrible than the vengeance of the Arab. 

Uqba continued to launch his attacks to break the Beiber 
hold on the mountain fortress, but without success. And so this 
unusual operation wore on. The Berbers would not come in; 
the Muslims could not get out. SuppUes were running out. There 
was no question of surrender. In the first place Uqba was eager 
for martyrdom; in the second place the Berbers would slaughter 
them anyway. When the suppUes ran out the end would come, 
and the Mountains of Daian would lee at lot of martyrs going up 
to heaven. 

Belatedly Uqba realised that it was easier to get inside a hostile 
tribal area than to get out of it. 

e e m 

It is a feature of tribal Ufe that when not fighting outsiders the 
tribes fight each other; clan against clan within the tribe, tribe 
against tribe within the land. This happens everywhere, in all 
tribal sodeties, in aU races of men. Local feuds are kept alive by 
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the vinclictive nature of the tribal character and it takes little to fan 
the Oames, which never go out anyway. 

So it was with the Berber tribes of the Maghreb, in the two 
provinces known as Sus. There were three large tribes in the 
region, namely the Masamida, the Zannata and the Sinhaja, the last 
of which, according to Ibn Khaldun, was probably not Berber at 
all.^ These tribes often fought one another, having nothing better 
to do. The Masamida and the Zannata ^vere particularly acri- 
monious in their hostility towards each other. They would 
never let an opportunity slip to indict damage upon the other, 
especially when the other tribe was vulnerable. This was part of 
the tribal game. 

It was when the Muslims had abandoned hope of breaking out 
of the Berber ring and had reconciled themseWes to a bitter and 
bloody end, that the Zannata fell upbn the Masamida. 

They struck at their traditiona! enemies in a beautifully chosen 
moment of vulnerability. And the Masamida, who had been 
exulting till the day before at the plight of the Muslims and the 
prospects of winning a heroic victory against a powerful army, plus 
vast plunder, now found themselves shattered by attacks launched 
by their tribal enemies from behind, while frontally they werc 
struggling to repulse Muslim attempts at breaking out. The shock 
effect on the Masamida mind of the surprise attack of the Zannata 
was total. Hardly had the attack begun when the Masamida broke 
and fled in panic, melting like butter under a hot knife. For the 
Muslims this was an eieventh hour rescue. 

Uqba was a superb combat leader. His tactical skill combined 
with his unAagging spirit and his considerable personai courage 
and prowess. made him the ideal commander on the battleHeld. 
Now again he rose to great heights. While the day before he had 
little hope of survival, let alone victory, now suddenly he tumed 
Hercely against his enemies. Without a monient*s delay he threw 
his regiments at the Aeeing Masamida. 

1. Ibn Khaldun; vol 2, p 95; vol 6, p 177 
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The Muslim horse and foot *went with gusto into their new 
role: pursuing and hunting down Berbers in all directions, slaughter- 
ing all but those who clearly offered to surrender, ravaging the 
countryside and taking what they wished as booty. In this pur- 
suit the Zaruiate and the Muslims worked together as allies against 
the Masamida. 

For some weeks the clearing operation continued, until aU 
Masamida lands had been subdued and all the Masamida had 
submitted to Muslim rule. Large numbers accepted Islam at the 
hands of Uqba, as the Zannata had^done in even larger numbers, 
but while the latter remained true to their new faith, with the 
Masamida this conversion was more a matter of political con- 
venience. The Muslims gathered a great deal of booty. 

When the troops had sufficiently rested and sufficiently fed, 
after the privations of their mountainous siege, Uqba decided that 
it was time to get on with the job of fighting intidels. He marched 
in a south-westemly direction. He passed peacefully through the 
land of the Zaimata, many of whom joined his army as warriors, 
and got to the west end of the High Atlas Range. About here 
was the tribal boundary of th Sinhaja. 

The Sinhaja were an even larger and even more powerM 
tribe than the Masamida and were believed to comprise almost a third 
of the entire Berber nation,^ though only a part of the tribe lived in 
this westem part of the Maghreb. They were Zoroastrain8 and were 
known as people of the veil because they covered their faces with 
acarves, with just the eyes showing. They were an extremely 
good-looking people,in spite of their wild an.i barbaric nature. 

The Sinhaja rose to defend their land. Jhey came in count- 
less numbers and fell like flies in their clashes with the Muslims. lf 
righting in the Mountains of Daran had been Aerce, this was even 
worse. This was the most bloody Aghting seen in the Maghreb. 
Suffering defeat after defeat, the Sinhaja fell back deeper into their 
area as the relentless Muslim advance continued. The Berbers 

1. Ibn Khaldun: vol 6, p 309. 
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were badly beaten in every engagement and lost heavily. And this 
went on through the valley of the Sus River, untfl Uqba got to the 
capital of the province of Sus-a]-Aqsa, a town named Tarudant. 
The city fell, and the Sinhaja resistance broke. 

Tarudant lay forty miles from the sea and became the forward 
base for Muslim operations. Here Islam was offered and accepted 
by thousands of Berbers. Preparations were made for future 
operations and spoAs were gathered. Among the spoils were 
large numbers of Berber women from the Sinhrya tribe, and their 
beauty left the Arabs speDbound. The likes of such women had 
not been seen in the world before. It is reported that girls from 
the Sinhiya sold in slave markets in the east fetched 1000 gold 
pieces; and they were much sought after. 

No opposition remained for the moment in the Maghreb. 
Uqba had conquered all, unless some to trouble came up between 
Tarudant and the Atlantic. Uqba would go to the sea. Accom- 
panied by a cavalry detachment, he rode to the Atlantic, 40 miles 
away, to make his historic rendezvous with the Ocean of Darkness, 
as the Muslims called the Atlantic.^ 

m a • 

The years 62 Kjri was coming to an end. This would be about 
late summer in 682. The waves of the Atlantic gently lapped the 
tandy beach which stretched inland for a considerable distance. 
A soft breeze blew from the ocean. The place was not far from 
the present Agadeer, peihaps a few miles south. 

Suddenly a group of horsemen rode on to the beach from the 
east. They stopped on the beach. For a few minutes their leader 
looked distantly at the ocean, as if hoping to find some land to 
break the monotony of the watery horizon. He hesitated for a 
little while. Then he drove his horae forward. 

The horse plunged into the sea at a gaHop, splashing his way 
into the blue water. His pace slowed as he went deeper, but the 
rider forced him on. The rest of the horsemen standing on the 
beach looked curiously at this strange tpectacle, saw the horse*B 


1. Bahr-€-Zubnat. 
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legs disappear in the water. The horse went on till the water had 
come up to his chest and Howed over the rider*s knees. 

The rider pulled up his horse. He dropped the reins and 
raised his hands as he looked up at heaven. 

“O Lord,*’ said Uqba bin Nafe, “bear witness that therc is no 
passage. lf the sea had not come in my way I would have gone 
on ih the footsteps of Zul Oamein, defending thy religion, righting 
those who disbelieve in thee.** 

This action of Uqba*s has inspired Muslims for 13 centuries. 
It led lqbal, the Poet of the East, to write in his famous poem: The 
Complamt— 

“We galloped our horses into the Ocean of Darkness.*’ 

This was the farthest that Uqba was to go in his invasion of 
the Maghreb. He had linked the Indian Ocean with the Atlantic 
as bordeis of the Muslim world. He could go no farther. 

This was the hirthest that Uqba could go in his military con- 
quest. It was also the farthest, almost, that he wouid go in life. 
Ffis end was near, because of the treachery of KuseOa the Berber. 


1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: p 199; Manakudu: p 27. Zul Qanieui was a SUve of 
God, perhapt a pio^et, whoie joumey to the endt of the earth, to the 
east and ^e west, has bwn described in the Quran: (18: 83-98). Some 
Kholars wrongly identily him as Aleaander the Great, who wms not even 
a believer and never went weatward of his home in liacedonia. 
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The End of Uqba 



There was treacheiy in the heart of Kuseila the Berber. He 
thirsted for revenge. His proud spirit had been hurt and his dignity 
outraged by Uqba bin Nafe, and like the Arab, the Berber never 
forgave. But to understand the tragic drama which was now to 
unfold we must go back to Kuseila*s hrst contact with Islam, and 
that takes us much farther back than the time of Uqba. 

Kuseila bin Lamzam was a big chief of the Berbers. He was 
head of the Buranis, which was like a large tribal confederation, 
descended from a commpn ancestor, Bumus,^ and which included 
the tribe of Aurba, to which Kuseila himself belonged. He was 
acknowledged by the. Romans as Chief-of-Chiefs of the Berbers 
and the major representative of his race in its dealings with the 
empire. His position in his tribe was undisputed, and outside the 
tribe he was regarded as one of the distinguished nobles of the 
Berber race. 

Before the coming of the Muslims, Kuseila was a Christian, 
as was the rest of his tribe. During the first Muslim invasion of 
Africa in 27 Hijri (648 AD) — the invasion by Abdullah bin Sad bin 
Abi Sarh — he came into contact with Islam and became a Muslim. 
Whether he and his tribe were part of the army of Gregory which 
was trounced at Subetula and whether he came in military conAict 

1. Ibn Khaldun: vol 6, p 176. 
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at all with the Muslims is not known. But whatever the circum- 
stances of his conversion, he became a Muslim, though it was a 
conversion in a purely formal sense and without a true change of 
heart. 


A quarter of a century passed. In the fifties of the Hijra, 
while Abu Muhajir Dinar was govemor of Africa, Kuseila apostatis- 
ed. Those of his followers who had followed his example in be- 
comir«g Musiims also apostatised and all went back to the Christian 
faith. Expccting trouble with the Muslim govemment of Africa, 
Kuseila got his tribe of Buranis together and concentrated them 
near Tilimsan. Abu Muhajir marched against him. 

The two forces met near Itlimsan and in the battle that 
fol]owed the Berbers were defeated and Kuseila taken prisoner. He 
became a Muslim again, and for this reason Abu Muhajir spared his life 
and was good to him. This was the beginning of the second Muslim 
period of Kuseila's life. There was still doubt in his heart and his 
conversion also, like his first one, was more a matter of convenience 
than of religious faith. His tribe again followed him into the new 
faith, though their religious fervour was no warmer than their 
chiers. 

Then came the time of Uqba bin Nafe who put Abu Muhajir 
in his place, and put everybody else in his place too. Abu Muhajir 
told him all about Kuseila bin Lamzam, and emphasised that 
although Islam was not rum in his heart he was a prince of the Berber 
nation and wielded considerable inAuence and authority in the 
regjon. But Uqba, instead of devoting special attention to Kuseila 
to win him over, pointedly ignored him. 

In Uqba’s simple, egalitarian mind, aU men were equa] and a 
chief was chief only because he carried extra responsibilites and 
not because he enjoyed extra priYileges. If Kuseila was not even a 
true Muslim he deserved even less consideration. Uqba revealed 
himself in a most tactless manner the day someone presented a 
sheep to him and he ordered that it be slaughtered for his men. 
He asked Kuseila to help the cooks in roasting the meat! 
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Thc Bcrbcr piincc was aghast. Hc said: “May AUah bc 
good to thc commandcr. Thcsc scrvants and slave8 of minc will 
do it for mc.” 

“No!” Uqba insistcd. 

Kuscila stood up. Hc was fuiious. Hc did as hc was told 
but thc humiliation of this act lcft a pcrmancnt imprint upon his 
mind, and his indignation was sharcd by his fcllow Bcrbcrs. 

It was lcss than wisc on thc part of Uqba to trcat a high Bcrbcr 
chicf with such scant rcspcct and insult him in thc prcscncc of his 
foIlowcrs. Kuscila was likc a king and was given by his tribc thc 
rcvcrcncc due to a king. Uqba had shown extrcme tactlessness and 
a lack of undcrstanding of human rclations, but hc saw Kuscila 
as an ex-apostate and evcn now lukewarm in his faith. Hc saw no 
reason for humouring such a man or making aUowanccs bccause 
of his high position in thc tribc. 

Abu Muhi^r told Uqba off for this. “It is a vcry bad thing 
that you have donc ” hc said bluntly. “Thc Mcsscngcr of AUah, 
on whom bc pcacc, trcatcd with affcction thc powerful oncs of thc 
Arabs. You find hcre a poweriiil onc among his pcople, in a placc 
whcre he wiclds authority, and you insult him!“^ 

Abu Muhajir was proving wiscr and showing a morc maturc 
understanding of human naturc than Uqba. Hc also obviously 
had couragc in as much as he exprcsscd his opinions frecly and 
bluntly to his inastcr. But it had no cffcct upon Uqba. Hc paid 
no attcntion to what Abu Muhajir said and gave no considcration 
to KuacUa. 

KuaeUa*s tcmpcr worscncd as thc days went by bccausc of thc 
light-hcartcd manncr in which thc Arabs trcatcd him. Hc took to 
brooding, kccping to hiinsclf, his mind fiUcd with dark thoughts. 
WhcncYcr hc was in such a mood hc would pluck at his bcard. 
Arabs passing by would ask him jokingly; ‘*0 Bcrbcr, what are 
you plotting?” And they would laugh. Hc would try to conccal 

1 Marrakuihi; p 29. 
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his thoughts and make a show of joining thcm in thcir jokc. “This 
is vcry good for thc hair,** he would say. 

An old Arab, older and wiser, passing by, understood the 
situation bctter than the younger ones. Hc said to them. “Thc 
Bcrbcr is waming you.**^ 

But thc waming feU on deaf ears. Uqba saw everything in 
tcrms of black and whitc; hc could not scc any shades of gray in 
.bctwccn. A man or an action was either good for Islam or bad 
for it, and that was that. His was a simplc, bcautiiul conccpt of Ufc, 
and if it was not vcry closc to rcality it did not worry him. None of 
thc Arabs, least of aU Uqba, realised how strong ran the fccling in 
KuacUa*s heart, how painiul had bcen thc insult, how unforgiving 
was the mood of thc Bcrbcr chieftain and how decp the hostUity of 
the Bcrbcrs towards Uqba and the Arabs. 

Whcn Uqba marched for the Maghreb, KuseUa and his Ber- 
bcrs marchcd with him. Thcy formcd part of thc MusUm army. 
KuseUa was afraid of Uqba and was not prepared to comc out in 
the opcn and let cveryone know how he fclt. But hc nursed his 
grievancc. For aU purposes, outwardly at least, hc remained 
loyal to his commandcr, and in the battlcs which formcd part of 
Uqba*s campaign of thc Maghreb hc fought bravcly and proved him- 
self a good officcr. 

KuaeUa bided his timc. His intentions were gucsscd oiUy by 
Abu Muhajir Dinar, to whom Uqba would not Usten anyway. 

• * a 

Uqba rodc his dripping horsc out of thc sca and rcjoincd his 
soldiers on thc sandy bcach. 

What hc had done was an act of homagc, a gesture of lovc and 
worship, a tribute of hdy passion. Having rendered worship unto 
God, hc tumed his attcntion to thc consoUdation of the gains of 
Islam in thc Maghrcb. Hc would ensure that no resistancc remain- 
cd, that aU the tribcs wcre subdued, that thc caU for prayer went 
forth in every habitation and thc word of God conveyed to evcry 
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listening ear. He rode over hill and valley with the sword in one 
hand and the Quran in the other. 

First he marched to the eastem part of the vaUey of Dar'a, 
having left a part of his army to hold Tarudant. Dar*a is a river 
which flows from the High Atlas range to the Atlantic, and Uqba 
went to the high part of the river valley. This was part of the land 
of the Sinhaja, but the tribe now offered no opposition. For some 
weeks he operated in this mountainous region, on the eastem slopes 
of the High Atlas. 

He went to Eegheer, then to Tama, then to Shakir, then to the 
land of the Dukkala, another but smaller Berber tribe. He called 
the Dukkala to Islam, as he had done at all the places previously 
visited, but unlike the inhabitants of those places these fellows 
rejected the call. Uqba fought them, and it appears that it was 
not an easy victory. In the Bghting many Muslims were killed 
and were buried on the battiefield, at a place which became known 
as Maqbarat-ush-Shuhada. . The Grave of the Martyrs. 

Having broken the resistance of the Dukkala, Uqba climbed 
higher into the mountains. He got to a place called Atar, near 
the present Warzazate, which was the tribal area of the Haskura. 
The Haskura also refused his invitation to submit to Islam or pay 
the Jizya, and as a result were beaten and driven from their land. 
After this action no one fought Uqba from the people of the 
Maghreb. 

He then crossed the upper ridges of the Mountains of Daran 
(the High Atlas) to Aghmat Wareeka, then descended into the 
Yalley of Niffees, south of the present Marakash. At the top end 
of this valley he built a mosque. From herc he crossed another 
high ridge to get into the Yalley of Sus, which Aowed into the 
Atlantic and on which Tarudant is situated. In this valley also he 
built a mosque. Then he rode south for fifty miles to the Valley 
of Massa, where he built yet another mosque. Massa was the 
last objective taken by Uqba in his campaign of the Maghreb. 
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Uqba had done his job. There was no oppodtion left. All 
had submitted, and those who were still unwilling to do so fled from 
his path. The winter was closing in. The Muslims went into camp 
at Tarudant to await the coming of better weather. 

In the spring of 683 (about the middle of 63 Hijri) Uqba started 
his retum joumey with his army. It was an army of Arabs and 
Berbers, the Berbers including Kuseila the Giief. We do not know 
what route was taken by Uqba from the Maghreb, but he did not 
go via Tangier as there is no record of any further meeting with Count 
Julian, the wily govemor of the province. Except for avoiding 
Tangier he probably took the same routc back. Hc faced no pro- 
blem on thc way as he Icft thc far Maghreb, passed through thc ncar 
Maghreb and re-entered Africa in thc region which is now thc 
north-eastem part of Algeria. 

Nobody opposed his march. Some tribes wcre friendly, some 
indifTerent, many wcre positively unfriendly. But thcy avoided 
confronting him and watched in brooding silence as he passed. To 
Uqba thcir dimly concealed hostility was not apparent. Since he 
himself was pure-hearted and incapable of deceit or duplicity of 
any kind, hc judgcd others by thc same standards and could not 
tell an enemy until he stood up waving a hostOe flag. 

Thc army made a long halt at Tubna (near thc present Biskra). 
Thc war was ovcr. Evcrybody relaxed. Thc atmosphere was onc 
of pcacc and satisfaction at a grcat job superbly donc, of a nicc 
tiredness. Most of thc soldiers wantcd to go home^ to rclax and 
enjoy thc fruits of thcir victory. They had misscd thcir families 
and dcar oncs for two ycars and wished to gct back to them. Thcy 
had marched 3000 miles, to thc Atlantic and back, in 18 months, 
had fought scorcs of battlcs against thc liercest enemies and madc 
them bitc thc dust. Now they wanted to hang up their weapons 
and rest their weary limbs. 

Uqba lct thcm go. They dispeised from Tubna, thc bulk of 
thc army going to Ocirowan, whilc somc Berber clans rctumcd to 
thcir tribal areas in thc eastcm part of thc Maghrcb. Uqba failcd 
to notice that it was mainly thc Antbs who wcre going away, not 
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so much thc Berbers. Soon only a handful of loyal Arabs werc 
left with him: 300 in all. Beside them were camped thousands of 
Berbers from the tirbes of Buranis, under their chief, Kuseila bin 
Lamzan. 


The day of reckoning was fast approaching, but Uqba stdl did 
not scc thc danger. Abu Muhajir Dinar saw it vcry clearly. Thc 
disloyalty of Kuseila, his readiness to respond to Roman ovcrturcs 
to tum against thc Muslims, his ovcrwhclming strcngth comparcd 
with thc small forcc lcft with Uqba, formcd a clear pattem in Abu 
Muhajir*s mind. 

Thcn some dispute came up which lcd to a confrontation bct- 
ween thc Arabs and thc Bcrbcrs. What this was wc do not know. 
Perhaps it was an incident engineered by Kuscila to tcst Uqba*s 
reactions and it had thc effect of bringing mattcrs in thc open. 
Now thcrc was no prctcncc. 

Abu Muhajir wamed Uqba about the intentions of Kuscila. 
Hc added, “Hastcn against him bcforc his position gcts strongcr.**^ 

It took Uqba only a fcw minutes to throw his small forcc into 
battlc formation in front of thc Bcrber camp. Hc himsclf stood 
ahead of his mcn with his hand at thc hilt of his sword, facing 
Kuseila. Beside him stood Abu Muhajir, stiU in fetters. 

Kuseila was a brave and redoubtable chief, but he hesitated. 
Thcrc was something about Uqba bin Nafc. Kuscila knew that 
Uqba playcd with dcath as joyfully as a child plays with a favouritc 
toy. 


Kuscila dropped his gaze and tumed away. He leR what 
could havc bcen a battleiield, followcd by his turiously indignant 
tribe. 


“Why did you tum away from him.**^ his officcr8 demanded 
angrily. “Hc has only 5,000 mcn whilc wc arc 50,000. His com- 
radcs havc gone from him and thcrc is no one to hclp him.**^ 

1. Mtrrakuihi: p 29. 

2. rbid. 
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Either the Berber officer8 were exaggerating the strengths of 
the two forces or historians made an error in recording the figures. 
Neither could Uqba have had 5,000 men nor could the Berbers havc 
numbered 50,000. If Uqba had commanded 5,000 men hcre hc 
would have thrashed any number of Kuseilas. And 50,000 soldiers 
just could not come into one camp nor be deployed in one action 
against a compact front formed by 5,000 defenders. The Muslims 
were actually 300, and just a few more; the Berbers numbcred 
several thousands, at thc moment probably not more than 5,000 
men. 


Uqba at once struck camp and marched to Tahuza, a little to 
the east of Biskra. This was a Aourishing town with a large Roman 
population. But the Romans had heard of the dispersal of the 
Muslim army and as Uqba appeared in sight they saw that there 
was littlc morc than a small regiment of cavalry with him. Thcy 
closcd the gates of the town of Tahuza. Uqba appeared neai the 
wail with his small faithful band. The Romans on the wall hurled 
stones at him, and then fired arrows. He spoke of AUah and 
Muhammad and caUed them to Islam. They abused him. 

Uqba puUed back from the fort. He moved a few mUes to the 
south and pitched camp, in the open near the south western 
foothiUs of the Aures Mountains. This was his last move. 

Meanwhile Kuseila had been in touch with Roman elements. 
Many Romans joined him. In discussions with them and with 
the elders of his own tribe he agreed to 8eize the initiative and not 
lct the Muslims get away. A plan was made. His army, which 
was mainly a Berber army with a few Roman detachments, would 
march to Tahuza and faU upon Uqba where he was camped with 
his three hundred veterans. The fact that Tahuza was in the ccntre 
of the tribal region of the Buranis — KuseUa*8 tribal group — facUi- 
tatcd his plans. 


* « * 

Thc Bcrbcn moved like a vast hordc on a semi-circular front, 
looking from a distance like a swarm of locusts. KuseUa had at 
last come out in his truc coloun. Hc was out to wreak vengeance, 

and the fact that his intended victim had been his commander and 
comrade-in-arms ovcr nearly two years of hard, victorious cam- 
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paigning, madc no diffcrcncc to thc Bcrbcr chicf. Hc had waitcd 
for thc momcnt whcn Uqba would bc wcak and vulncrablc, and 
that momcnt had now comc. At a mcasurcd pacc hc lcd his army 
towards thc Muslims. 

Thc Arabs stood dcBantly to facc thc on-coming holocaust. 
Thcy wcrc mainly Companions and sons of Companions and othcn 
closc to thcm - 300 purc, dcvout Muslims. Thcrc was somcthing 
starkly bcautiful in this situation: in thc spirit of thc Muslims 
awaiting dcath, in thc inflcxiblc dctcrmination of thcir lcadcr to 
win in thc right causc or dic thc dcath of a martyr, in thc trcachcry 
of his opponcnts. in thc cvcnt8 as thcy unfoldcd. 

Uqba and his mcn had faccd dcath in a hundrcd battlcs and 
camcd grcat mcrit with Allah. Having bcatcn thc Bcrbcrs into 
submission and csUblishcd thc supcriority of thc Muslim Arab in 
war, thcy wcrc not about to bcnd thc kncc bcforc thc samc Bcibcr. 
Onc sidc of thc battlcBcld was opcn and thc Muslims could havc 
rctrcatcd in hastc to join thcir comradcs in Ocirowan, and thcn 
comc back to fight Kuscila again. In fact, this coursc would have 
bccn bcttcr for Uqba and for Islam in Africa; but it was not thc 
way of Uqba bin Nafc. 

Hc offcrcd two rakats of praycr. Bcsidc him stood Abu 
Muhajir Dinar. Hc had bchavcd badly with Uqba whcn bccoming 
govcmor a do 2 ^n ycars bcforc, but sincc thcn, aftcr his own fall from 
rank and position, hc had provcd a good man and a good Muslim. 
Hc had fought bravcly bcsidc Uqba for two ycars, givcn his commandcr 
sound advicc in mattcrs of war and pcacc and camcd no lcss 
mcrit as a holy warrior. Although his fcct wcic still in fcttcrs hc 
had no rcgrcts, no tcars to shcd.^ 

Thc spcctrc of ccrtain dcath clcanscd thc hcarts of thc two 
mcn of all vindictivcncss and rescntmcnt and gricvancc. Thcy 
wcrc about to facc thcir Lord. Thc ccrtalnty of a violcnt and 
bloody cnd puriricd thcir spirit and rcvcalcd two vciy noblc naturcs. 
Uqba did not vmh Abu Muhajir to stay with him and dic, did not 
vrish him to cvcn suffcr any morc. Hc ordcicd that thc fcttcr8 bc 

1. Ibn Abdul Hikam: p 199; Manakuihi: p 29. 
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rcmovcd. *Xjo and join thc Muslims,** hc said to his crstwhilc 
piisoncr. ‘Takc command of thcm. I scck martyrdom.** 

“And I, by Allah, scck it with you,** icplicd Abu Muhajir. 

Again Uqba tricd to gct thc fcttcis icmoved; again Abu 
Muhajir rcfuscd, saying, “It is Allah who has thrown mc in irons.**^ 

Thc two cmbraccd cach othcr for thc last timc. Thcn thcy 
drcw thcir swords and brokc thcir scabbards, and upon Uqba*s 
command his mcn also brokc thcir scabbards and dismountcd from 
thcir horscs to flght on foot: a doublc gcsturc of dcAancc and 
acccptancc of dcath. 

Thc Bcrbcrs hurlcd thcmsclvcs at thc compact body of thc 
Faithful. Thosc in thc front iccoilcd from thc fcrocious tcnacity of 
thc Muslim dcfcncc. Thc bcst of thc tribcsmcn fcll in combat undcr 
a Muslim sword, lancc or daggcr. Thcy camc again, picsscd on. 
Thosc who fcll wcic replaccd by others as eagcr for blood. 

The Muslims knew that this was the cnd; but thcy werc detcr- 
mincd to send many inAdcls to hcll bcforc thcir own cnd came. 

Thcy fought likc wild animals at bay, tearing thc Bcrbcr com- 
panies to picces as they camc on. Thcrc was no weakcning, no 
Aagging of spirit. In thc din and dust of this savagc clash at Tahuza 
was enacted the last glorious sccne in the bcautiful drama of Uqba’8 
conquest of the Maghreb. 

Thc ranks of the Faithfu] bega^ to thin. More of thcm fcll 
as thc attacks of thc Berbers continucd. Theic wcre nonc lcft who 
wcrc not wounded. More fcll as martyra. Thcn nonc rcmaincd but 
Uqba and Abu Muhajir, their swords and armour diipping vrith 
blood. Thc heaps of slain Berbcra lying around thcm borc witness 
to thcir vaIour and prowcss. Thc Berbcra came on. 

Uqba and Abu Muhajir were thc last to faU. Thcy lay side 
by side. Thcy dicd as brothera in Islam, having forgivcn cach othcr 
and hoping for forgivcncss for thcmselves. Thcy joyhiUy drank thc 
cup of maityrdom which both had cagerly sought. 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam : p 199; Marnkushi: p 29. 
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This happened in the late summer or early autumn of 683 
(early part of 63 Hijri). The place where Uqba fel] and was buried 
is now known as Sidi Uqba. 

Prophet Muhammad had spoken about Tahuza in his lifetime. 
He had said: "*In the future men from my following will be killed 
there, Hghting in the way of AUah. Their merit will be like the 
merit of the people of Badr.^ They will not change. They will 
come to the Day of Judgement with their swords upon their shoul- 
deis”.^ 


Muslim scholars believe that this prophecy related to Uqba 
and his men. Pterhaps Uqba had heard of the prophecy; perhaps 
this was the reason for his not seeking safety in ilight. He was 
about 60 when he died, having been bom in the time of the Prophet 
but after the Migration. 

This is how Uqba had wished to die; a glorious and gory end 
to a life spent fighting in the way of Allah. He was one of the noblest 
of the Muslims, brave and Wrtuous, with an inflexible dedication to 
the cause of Islam. He was a brilliant general on the battlefield, 
an inspiring leader whose fol]owers preferred death beside him 
to life without him. He was too good-hearted and pure to under- 
stand the machinations of his foxy Berber allies, too direct in 
seeking battle with the inBdel to use principles of strategy which 
would have got him his conquests with less sweat and blood. 

He was incapable of fear or falsehood. If he was tricked by 
others it was because of the puiity of his character and *his trusting 
naturei Those veiy Berbers and Romans who eventually comered 
him and killed him when he was vulnerable, held him in reverence 
even after his death. 

May Allah be pleased with Uqba bin Nafe. 

* a m 

There was alarm and despondency in Qeirowan. The two 
men left in charge of the place, Zuheir bin Qeis al Balawi and Umar 

1. B«di wu the nnt battie of Idam. Yeterans of this battle weie always 

held in the highest esteem by the Musiims who foUowed. 

2. Marrakushi. p 30. 
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bin Ali, were brave ofncers and devout Muslims, but after the tragedy 
of Tahuza it was not easy to keep up the military enthusiasm of the 
people. There were troops present to defend Oeirowan and had they 
been put to the test of battle they would no doubt have givcn a good 
account of themseWes, but the inspiring presence of Uqba was gone 
and spirits sagged. 

£xaggerated reports of Berber strength and ferocity added to 
the conhision. Moreover, not all had been killed at Tahuza. A 
few soldiers, wounded and unable to Bght on, had been taken pri- 
soner. A few days later they were ransomed by the Muslim Gover- 
nor of Qafsa and retumed to join their comrades in Qeirowan. 
These fellows also spread exaggerated reports of enemy capabili- 
ties, as prisoners or those who have lost in battle are wont to do. 
Kuseila was seen as a monster, a nerce and unforgiving kilier. 
This was patently unfair because all those who died at Tahuza 
fell nghting and the few prisoners taken were allowed their freedom 
on payment of ransom. But the tide of destiny was tuming. There 
was widespread anxiety in Qeirowan. Then came news that 
Kuseila the Berber was coming! 

Zuheir bin Qeis caUed a congregation of the Muslims and 
addressed them: **0 Muslims, your comrades have gone to paradise 
and AUah has blessed them with martyrdom. PoUow in their foot- 
steps. Allah wiU give you more victorie8.” 

There was sUence in the crowd, a lack of response. It appeared 
that not many shared Zuheir's courage and conndence. In fact 
there was a dehnite depression and a lack of enthusiasm to Bght 
the Berbers whose numbers had been vastly magnined by rumour. 

The mood of the populace was put into words by a man who 
was determined not to Bght. This was a feUow named Hansh bin 
AbduUah As-San*ani. “No, by AUah,” he shouted to Zuheir. 
“We do not accept your proposal. And you have no authority 
to give us orders. No action would be better for the Muslims than 
to save themselves from this calamity by going easl.” 
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Then he tumed to address the crowd: **0 Muslims, whoever 
from amongst you will retum to the east, foDow me*’.^ 

The feUow marched out of Oeirowan and aU the soldieis 
foOowed him, despite the exhortations of Zuheir bin Oeis. Zuheir 
found that there was none left of the military community in Qeiro- 
wan except himself and his family. He had no choice but to foDow in 
the footsteps of his soldiers; and he too ieft Qeirowan and caught up 
with them. They marched aU the way to Barqa where they stopped 
and established themselyes as a frontier garrison. This evacuation 
took place in the very end of 63 Hijri. 

The MusUms were again out of Africa. They were back at 
Barqa;back to Square One.^ 

In Muharram, 64 Hijri (August 683), KuseUa marched into 
Oeirowan at the head of an army of Beibers and Romans. Large 
numbers of Muslims had left the city at his approach but many 
were stiU there. These people, however, understood the tutUity of 
opposing his advance and wisely offered no resistance. KuseUa 
knew that the MusUms were there and, contrary to what people 
feared, he gave them a guarantee of peace and safety. There was 
no looting, no pUlage, no harassment of any kind. 

The sun of Kuseila*s fortune was at its zenith. He was 
master of aU of Africa, with the exception of Ubya. He was for 
aU purposes King KuseUa the Berber, ruUng over Berbers and Ro- 
mans and Muslims, the latter being both Arab and Beiber. So 
far as we know he proved a good ruler during the fiye years of Ufe 
that remained to him. 

But the tide of destiny would tum again and the sword of 
vengcance would flash in the African sun. His account would be 
settled. 

1. Marrekushi: p31. 

2. In one account Ibn Abdul Hakam mentions a battle between a son of the 
High Priesteu, who will shortly appear in our history, and Zuheir bin 
Qeis, in which the former was d<rfeated and large numbert of Berbers 
siain. Such an action mav have taken place while Uqba was dghting in 
the Maghreb, u an attempt by the Berbers to eliminate the Muslim baae 
while Uqba was away. But it is unUkely to have happened, if al all. It 
was oertaiiUy not connected with KuseDa. 
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Whilc in Africa MusUm armies were marching back and forth, 
battles were being fought and won, continents were being conquered 
and lost and a large quantity of blood was beingshed, the dimension 
of the sea was slowly gaining in importance for the expansion of 
MusUm power. The MusUms weie leaming the skDls of maritime 
warfare. They were building ships, often with the help of the 
Copts in Alexandria. Ccrtain individual Arabs showed a flair for 
the sea and these individuals were rising in competence and exper- 
•ience as naval captains and admiials. 

The MusUm naval power in the Eastem Mediterranean began 
to be felt as early as 28 Hijri (648-9 AD), when CaUph Muawia 
conquered Cyprus and levied a tribute upon its people. In the Battlc 
of Asawida in 31, and then the great Battle of Sawari (Masts) in 
34 Hijri (654-5), the Romans were met at sea in open battle and de- 
dsiYely beaten. In 46 Hijri (666 AD) SicDy was raided from the 
North African coast under orders of Muawia bin Hudeij. In 53 
Hijri (ihis has been placed also in 52 and 54) Rhodes was con- 
quered by a naval force under Junada bin Abi Umayya and on the 
orders of CaUph Muawia was settled by thc MusUms. But 8cvcn 
years later, upon thc death of Muawia, his son Yazecd ordcrcd the 
evacuation of the island and the Muslims abandoncd it. In 54 
Hijri (674) Crctc was also attackcd by Junada and part of it takcn, 
but it was evacuated soon after. 
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TWs W88 good progress indeed, considering the beginnings of 
MusUm naval power. Their Hist faltering steps had been replaced 
by bold strides. The Romans had been driven out of the Eastem 
Mediterranean in spite of having a larger and more experienced 

navy. The Muslims at sea were like Idller sharks playing havoc 
with the Roman whale. 

But the purpose of the Muslims in developing a nava] force 
was only to defend Muslim lands and to cany out raids to destroy 
bascs which could be uscd by the Romans for attack upcn Muslim 
coasts. Thc real purposc of naval power, which is control of sea 
communications for strategical and commercial movement, was 
not grasped by thc Muslims although its application was evident 
from the opcrations of thc Roman navy. Whilc thc Romans 
could convcy a hghting forcc in days from Europe to North Africa 
by sea, Muslim troops would march by land from Syria and 
Arabia. across Egypt and Ubya, on a thrcc months’ caravan 
joumcy to North Africa. By sca, given favourable winds, thc 
joumcy would not takc more than tcn days. * 

Howevcr, thc Muslims wcre contcnt with what thcy had achic- 
ved. Thcy had ensured thc safety of thc eastem coastline and as 
long as thcy could fight Romans and cam mcrit with AUah, thcy 
werc happy. Thc shark was cnjoying itself in thc Eastcm Mcdi- 
tcrrancan. It did not fcel thc necd for vcnturing into othcr seas. 

♦ ♦ m 

In Oeirowan Kuseila the Bcrbcr scttlcd down to ruling ovcr his 
ncwly-won cmpirc. Thc Romans Uving in Ahrica gave him thcir 
allegiancc and among his subjects werc many Muslims too, who 
wcre fairly and kindly treatcd by thc Berbcr monarch. 

Wam had taken a tcrriblc blow at thc tragcdy of Tahuza and 
the subscqucnt evacuation of North Africa. Thcre was widcspread 
apostasy in thc land. Large numbers of Bcrbcrs who had accepted 
Islam at thc hands of Uqba and othcr Muslims gcnerals, renounccd 
thc ncw faith and wcnt back to whatcver thcy had bclicvcd in before 
thcir conveision — Christianity, Judaism, Zoroastriani8m, or just 
paganism. Bcrbcrs and Romans rosc in vengcancc against Islam 
and alJ thc oncc conqucred tcrritorics bccamc hostilc lands, with thc 
cxception of a fcw islands of belief in Oeirowan and othcr towns. 
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All the efforts of llqba, all the blood and sweat spent in the cause 
of Islam, were wasted. 

If Uqba had lived this would not havc happened. And Uqba 
would have Uved but for Kuseila the Berber. It was all this nian’s 
doing. He was an apostate, an iniidel, an eneiny of AUah, and would 
no doubt pay for his sins on the Day of Judgement. 

Yet, he was a noble chief and a generous prince. He did what 
he did for the sake of honour, and if in securing vengeance he 
displayed extreme and unforgiving vindictiveness, this was a quality 
shared by many brave martial nations of the world, including 
the Arabs of the time. When honour was satisUed he acted with 
magnanimity and tolerance and imposed no burden of any kind 
upon the MusUms remaining in his realm. In fact, he guaranteed 
their safety. His reign, sUrting in the beginning of 64 Hijri, pro- 
gressed smoothly. Portune smiled upon him and bestowed her 
favours, but she would do so for only five years. 

In Damascus a new CaUph ruled the Muslim world, viz Abdul 
MaUk son of Marwan. Marwan was the rogue and embezzler 
whose story has been narrated in Chapter 15. Abdul Malik 
became CaUph in 65 Hijri (685 AD), the year foUovring the faU of 
Oeirowan, but for many years he was occupied by intemal 
problems, the biggest one being the existence of a separate cali- 
phate in Mecca under AbduUah bin Zubeir, our hero of Subetula 
and Sousa. It took Abdul MaUk a few years to acquire a stronger 
grip over national affairs before he could tum his attention to the 
problcms of thc fronticr. 

Caliph Abdul Malik was a vctcran of Africa. Hc had scrvcd 
imdcr Muawia bin Hudcij during lslam’s sccond invasion of Africa 
and commandcd thc cavalry dctachmcnt which conqucred Jalaula 
aftcr AbduUah bin Zubcir, now his rival at Mccca, had dcfcatcd thc 
Romans at Sousa. Abdul MaUk kncw Africa and it appcars that 
hc thought wcU of it, bccausc whcn thc eldcrs of thc Arabs spokc 
to him about Africa and askcd him to Ubcratc thc land and delWer 
thc MusUms of Africa from thc hands of “KuscOa thc Accurscd, 
hcdidnotnecdmuchpcrsuasion. He w ould do it. __ 

1. Mamkudii; p31. 
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“Nonc could be bcttcr suited/* hc said, “for taking rcvengc for 
the blood of Uqba from thc Romans and thc Bcrben than onc who 
is likc him in faith and intelligcncc.** 

Hc asked his ministcn for advicc about thc man most suitablc 
for thc job of restoring Africa to Islam, and all agrecd that thc bcst 
man was Zuhcir bin Qcis A1 Balawi. Thc ministcn said, “Hc 
was a fricnd of Uqba and knows more than othcr mcn of his ways 
and plans. And hc is thc iirst of mcn dcsiring vengeancc for 
Uqba*** 


♦ • a 

Zuhcir bin Qcis was likc Uqba bin Nafc in many ways. A 
devout Musiim, hc w;;s passionately cager to fight for Islam and 
cam mcrit with Ailah, if possibic dic in the way of AUah. His 
grcatcst joy iay in scrricc to Isiam. In fact he was a vcry un- 
wordly man and of a hcrmitic riim of mind. Simplc and frugal 
in his iiving, hc lookcd upon this world as a tcmptation to 
distract mcn from thc truc path. Hc was acknowlcdged as onc of 
thc most prByerful of mcn, a prince of the pious, a saint among 
mcn, though a vcry wariikc onc. 

Uqba had icft him in Ocirowan to govcm Africa whcn hc 
marchcd off to fight thc cnemics of Aliah in thc Maghrcb, and the 
two ncvcr mct again. Aftcr thc tragedy of Tahuza, Zuhcir did his 
bcst to gct his mcn to facc thc threat poscd by Kusciia, but with 
thc loss of spirit causcd by thc dcath of Uqba thcy dcscrted him 
and sought safcty in a rctum to Barqa. Hc too had to go to Barqa, 
and hcrc he remained as commander of thc garrison, waiting 
paticntiy for whatcvcr God had in store for him. Aflcr fivc ycais 
of waiting and praying, his paticncc was rcwardcd. 

Abdul Maiik wrote to him and ordcred him to advancc to 
Africa with his cavalry and iibcrate thc Muslims in Ocirowan. 
Abdul Maiik should havc known bcttcr. Hc had scrvcd in Africa. 
sccn thc vast geographical scale of thc contincnt, thc immcnsc 
population of Berbcrs who could comc likc swarms of homcts against 
intrudcrs. Zuhcir couid hardly icconquer ATiica with a 

1. Ihid. 
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fcw rcgimcnts of cavalry, and hc had to writc to thc Caliph to 
rcmind him of thc grcat strcngth of Bcrbcrs and Romans acrving 
undcr Kuscila biiv Lamzam. 

In rcsponsc to Zuhcir’s rcquc8t Abdul Malik scnt a largc force 
of cavalry and infantry lirom Syiia, wcll-cquippcd with wcapons 
and matcriais of war. This was in 69 Hijri (688-689). Zuhcir sct 
off from Barqa to conqucr Alrica oncc again. Hc lcft no garrison 
in Barqa, which was a icgrcttablc omission, but hc fclt that to 
conqucr Africa against such oppoaition as hc kncw would facc 
Wm, hc would havc to throw cvcry availablc man into battlc. 

Upon coming to know of thc advancc of thc Muslims towards 
Alrica, Kuscila put togcthcr a largc army of Bcrbcrs with a fcw 
Roman contingents, and prcparcd to dcfcnd his icalm. Hc fclt no 
fcar at the approach of the Muslims. In spite of the fact that 
thcy had bcatcn him and ovcrawcd him in past timcs, hc was 
confidcnt of victoiy, cspccially as his army was four timcs as largc 
as thc army of Zuhcir. Hc gathcrcd thc chicfs of his clans in a 
council of war at Ocirowan. 

“I am of thc opinion that wc should gct away from this town,** 
said Kuscila. “In it arc Muslims who havc an agrccmcnt with us, 
and wc will always worry that if wc fight ncar thcm thc battlc 
will go against us. Instcad wc should go to. 

Kusciia mcntioncd a placc not intcliigibly iccordcd by histor- 
ians. Thcn hc wcnt on. “it has watcr. Wc havc a va8t army. 
If wc dcfcat thcm and drivc thcm to Tripoli, wc will complctcly 
wipc thcm out and thc wcst will bc ours till thc cnd of timc. And 
if wc arc dcfcatcd, thc hills and forcsts wili bc closc to us and wc 
can takc rcfugc in thcm.**^ 

AU picscnt agrccd to thc proposal. Conscqucntly thc 
Bcrbcr army movcd thc distancc of a days* march from Ocirowan 
towards thc wcst and wcnt into camp ncar thc foothills. With 
the hills bchind thcm thcir rcar would bc safc against outAanking 
movcmcnts, and in caic of a rcvcr8c thcy could disappcar in thc 
hilly rcgion, finding 8afcty in its ridgcs and vaileys. 


1 . 


Marrakuihi: p 32. 
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Soon after thc dcparturc of Kuscila’s army, Zuhcir arrivcd at 
Ocirowan. He campcd outaide thc town. For thrcc days thcre 
was no moYcmcnt; hc ncither cntered thc town nor wcnt aftcr 
Kuseila. Hc just rested his mcn while rcmaining on guard and 
rmalising pians for battJc. On the fourth day he struck camp 
and movcd wcst, arriving in thc cvening ncar thc camp of Kuscila. 
Zuhcir gavc orders that thc camcls be unloaded and tcnts pitchcd. 
Thcre was no going beyond this point, nor going back, 
until onc of thc two armies had becn shattcred in battlc. 

Wc have no knowlcdgc of thc cxact placc whcre thc two armics 
cstablishcd thcir rc8pcctive camps of thc location of thc battle- 
ricld. It was probably at the mouth of thc Wadi Marwalbecl, ncar 
thc prcscnt villagc of Funduq-ul-Uqbi, about 20 miles south-wcst 
of Ocirowan. It had watcr (as Kuscila said it had), thcrc wcre 
hills bcyond it (as KuscUa said Ihcrc wcre), and as thc historians 
narrate, it was a day’s march from Qcirowan. 


Thc day ^oDowing his arrival, as soon as thc prayer of thc 
dawn was over, Zuhcir arrayed his arniy for battle. Kuseila did 
the samc. Then both gcnerals ordcred thc advance. This was not 
a battlc with onc side attacking and thc othcr defcnding. It was 
a battlc with both sidcs attacking, and two largc bodics of mcn 
advanccd and clashcd with cach other. 

It startcd off as a ficrcc contcst and got ficrccr and bloodier as 
the day wore on. It ragcd without a brcak. It wcnt on all day 
with frightcning fcrocity, until thc soldicrs of both sidcs despaircd 
of life, but thcy fought on dcspcrately. Thc ficld of battlc was 
littcred with broken bodies. Those who livcd picked thcir way 
ovcr human corpscs to slog it out with an cncmy as tcnacious and 
as ficrcc. Thc two conmianders would allow no lctup. Onc was 
dctermincd to win A^n^^a for Islam and was preparcd to dic in the 
attcmpt; thc othcr was dctcrmincd to kecp his land frcc of thc 
Muslims or dic in thc attcmpt. The gencrals wcrc with thcir mcn 
in thc thickcst of thc Tighting and it was in thc thickest of thc 
fighting that towards thc evcning Kutcila was kiUcd in combat. 

With Kuscila fell a largc numbcr of officcrs and leadcrs of 
dans, thc Aower of his army, all &ithful to thcir Commandcr-in- 
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Chicf till thc cnd. As they fell, word of thcir dcath spread in thc 
two armies. The Muslims launchcd anothcr furious assault and 
thc Bcrbcr army, badly shakcn by thc dcath of its leaders brokc 
into picccs. Thc infidels tumcd and fled, making for the hills. 
Thc Musiims watchcd thcir ilight from thc blood-soaked battlc- 
ficld with a prayer of thanks on their lips. 

Thc ncxt day Zuheir launched his army in pursuit of thc Bcrbers. 
Kuscila had wisely choscn his battlcfield with a hilly region at his 
back to that hc could withdraw to safety if ncccssaiy, but Kuseila 
and those who had made the plan were dcad and none was left to 
organisc thc stricken army and scc to its safc withdrawal. Thcy 
ficd singly and in groups, cvcry man conccmcd only with saving 
himself, and as the Muslims came after them, the remnants of a 
once proud army tumed into a panic-strickcn horde. 

The siaughter which occurrcd in the pursuit was no less terrible 
than that on the battlefield. Muslim cavalry squadrons fanned out 
in thc countryside and raced westwards to catch up with thcir Aecing 
adversaries. Thc pursuit wcnt on for a long timc and ovcr a long 
distancc, until the Muslims had got to thc Yallcy of Malwiya in thc 
Maghreb (by thc prescnt Melilla). Thcn thcre wcre no Bcrbcr 
warriors lcft to kill cxccpt thosc who had sought safcty in inaccessi- 
ble areas and in distant mountain forts, away from the routes of 
movement, and thcsc wcrc ignored by Zuhcir. Thcy numbered 
thousands, but at thc momcnt thcy wcre littlc bcttcr than frightencd 
goats. 


The Berber power was shattered, its nobles and chicfs slain on 
thc battlcAcld, its cohcsion dcstroycd. Thc nation of Bcrbcrs 
brokc up into tribcs and clans, thc survivors thankhil that thcy 
livcd at all. With this defeat thc Roman powcr suffcred a sctback, 
though it was by no mcans eliminated. Most of the Romans who 
fought undcr Kuscila and survived withdrew to Carthagc. One 
important cffect of this Muslim victory was that thc Bcrbcrs ncvcr 
again placcd any great reliancc on Roman hclp against thc Muslims; 
and all thosc who survivcd livcd in terror of Zuhcir and his victorious 
warriors. 

Zuhcir retumcd to Qcirowan and spent some timc in dealing 
with mattcrs of ronsolidation and organisation. He rc-established 
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Mualim nile in Africa, reimposed Mualim authority in the land and 
restored the local Muslims to their former position as masters of 
the land. Zuheir knew that his work was done, that the Mulims 
of Africa had been delivered from **Kuseila the Accursed,** and 
although Carthage was still in Roman hands the rest of Afiica was 
back in the Muslim empiie. Once again the standard of Islam 
Auttered in the North African breeze; once again the Muezzin 
called the Faithfui to prayer in the towns of Africa; once again the 
law of the Quran and the traditions of the Prophet ran the adminis- 
tration of the land. Then Zuheir decided to retum to Barqa. 

Mention has been made of the ascetic and pious nature of this 
noble Muslim. He had come for the holy war, and for the holy war 
alone. He did not wish to remain as govemor of a large and 
wealthy provlnce where he would get involved in matteis of this 
world, wheras he was interested in the next. 

He said: **I did not come except for the holy war. /1 fear that 
this place will make me leturo to this world and I will be des- 
troyed.”^ 

So, having lestored North Africa to lalam, he left a small 
garrison in Qeirowan under a deputy and set off with most of his 
army, rather the survivors of his army, and made for Barqa. He 
took his time. Had Zuheir known of the perilous situation that 
awaited him at Barqa he would have moved fiuter. 

^ • 

Thiough its agents the Roman Empiie had come to know of the 
departure of the Muslim garrison from Barqa in a westerly diiec- 
tion, and later heard of Muslim operations against the Berbeis. In 
order to pay off old debts, to settle old scores and win a few points 
in their half-century old conHict with Islam a conHict in which 
almost without exception the Muslims had got the better of them, 
the Romans decided to try for a quick and easy military success 
against Islam. The empire sent a large body of soldieis in a great 
many ships to raid Barqa. 

The fleet landed at Darna on the coast of Libya and the troops 
made for Barqa. Since the city was almost entirely undefended, 

1. KUmkushi: p 32; Ibn Khaldun: vol4,p400. 
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becausc eveiybody had gone to fight in Africa, the raid on thc city 
was completely succcsshil. For 40 days thc Romans pillaged thc 
town unmercifully, not showing the least compassion. Thcy gather- 
ed a large number of Muslims to take away as slaves, and having 
satisfied their lust for plunder thcy marched with thcir loot and 
thcir captives for thc coast where thcir vessels awaited them. 


Thcy had hardly lcft when Zuheir arrived at Barqa and heard 
thc tale of woe. Without a moment’s rest he sct off with his 
soldiers for thc coast of Daroa, 150 miles away. It was only a 
small part of his victorious army which marchcd with him and thc 
mcn werc tircd aftcr thcir long jouroey, but nevertheless thcy madc 
good speed and arrived at Daroa to find a largc Roman force prc- 
paring for a sea voyage. Thc Muslim captives wcie bcing pushed 
on to the vessels and these poor fellows also saw thc Muslim army 
arrivc upon thc scene. Thcy sct up a piteous wail and ciied for 
hclp. Thc Roman soldiers began to push them cvcn harder into 
the ships. 

The situation was such that Zuheir had no time to organise a 
proper front and makc a propcr battlc plan. If hc was to savc thosc 
Muslims hc would havc to act immediately. Thc Romans, on the 
othcr hand, wcic waiting for Zuheir, arrayed in battlc formation 
with a larger force than hc possessed. Zuheir just ordered his 
regiments into thc attack, in ordcr to savc thc captured Muslims. 


His mcn attacked thc Romans with morc spirit than order. 
Thc stronger force not only held its ground but fought a veiy good 
battle in which thc fortunes of war went against the Muslims. 
Zuheir was killcd and so wcic many of his bcst officen. Thc 
Romans won thc day, and having bcaten off thc Muslim attack 
with hcavy loss cmbarkcd in thcir vesscls with thcir captivc8 
and sailed away.^ 


Thc martyrs were buned on thc shore at a place which became 
known as Qubur-ushShuhada - the Graves of thc Martyrs.^ 


1 

2 . 


Thc outcome of thc clcih at Dama is in tomc doubt. Accordinc to cer- 
iouicci, the Romans got away with thcir plundcr and slavcs; accord- 
mg to othcn they got away but just by themselm. 


Accoroing lo anotner version (Ibn Abdul Kakam: pp 202-3) this tragedy 
occuned much latcr, in 71 Hijri. I piefer thc account of Manakushi 
which I have used for this narrative. Ibn Khaldun (vol 3. p 293) also 
ttates that Zuheir was killed in 69 H||ri. 
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Thc 8urvivor8 of Zuhcir*8 army travellcd to Damascus and 
nariatcd bcforc Abdul Malik thc sad cnd of thc campaign. Thc 
Caliph was dccply distrcsscd, not only by thc military sctback but 
also by thc tragic loss of Zuhcir, which was no lcss painful than thc 
loss of Uqba bin Nafc. Thcrc was mouming in thc Muslim world. 
A glorious campaign, having bcgun on a hig^ notc of hopc and 
having gaincd a grcat victory ovcr thc inhdcls In Africa, had 
cndcd in tragcdy. 

As a rcsult of thc succcss of this Roman raid and this Mushm 
dcfcat, thc Muslim powcr in Qcirowan coDapscd. Thc Muslims 
found thcm8clvc8 oncc again back at Squarc Onc. 
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With thc dcath of Zuhcir on thc coast of Dama, Africa was 
oncc again lost to thc Muslims. Thcrc was no actual battlc against 
thc Faithful in Ocirowan and this rcmaincd a Muslim city, but 
Muslim powcr just fadcd away. 

Thc Romans alrcady in Carthagc, and thcrc wcrc a good many 
of thcm, strcngthcncd thcir indcpcndcnt position. Thc rcadcr will 
rccall that whcn thc Exarch Grcgory rcvoltcd against Constantinople 
and cstablishcd his own kingdom of Africa, hc movcd his capita) 
to Subctula. It was thcre that Abdullah bin Sad confrontcd him 
and it was thcrc that hc was dcfcatcd and killcd in battlc. Aftcr 
Gregory*8 dcath, aftcr thc rctum of thc Muslims to Egypt, aftcr 
thc rc-cstablishmcnt of a Roman statc by thc local Romans undcr 
King Hubahiba, thc capital had movcd back to Carthagc. ^th 
rcinforccmcnts and othcr hclp coming from thc Empirc, Carthage 
was a much bcttcr placc for a Roman mctropolis — militarily and 
politicaUy. 

Thc Bcrbcr tribcs rcgaincd asccndancy in thcir own arca. 
This timc thcrc was no powcrful ccntral Rgurc like Kuscila to hold 
all North Africa togcthcr, but thc rcgion bccamc as it was bcfore, 
partly Roman, mainJy Bcrber, prindpalitics and tiibal districts 
rulcd by lords and chicftains. Thcy shared a common hostility to> 
wards Islam and a common dctennination to rcsist with all thcir 
strength and lurthcr attcmpts by Islam to reconqucr thcir land. 
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It was once again a Roman and Bcrbcr land, and Qcirowan was oncc 
again an island of Islam in a hostilc, stormy sca. 

In Damascus Abdul Malik remaincd occupicd with intcmal 
problcms, thc biggcst of which, as statcd bcforc, was thc cxistcncc 
of Abdullah prn Zubcir as an indcpcndcnt caliph at Mccca, ruling 
ovcr Arabia and much of Iraq. Sowly and stcadily Abdul Malik s 
campaign against his rival progrcsscd to thc cxtcnt of wrcsting Iraq 
from him and comcring him in Mccca, whcrc hc was bcsicgcd by 
an army undcr thc infamous Hajjaj bin Yusuf. Hajjaj did to Mccca 
and to thc Kaaba with his catapults and fire missilcs what thc most 
hostilc unbclicYcr would not havc darcd to do. In carly 73 ffijri, 
AbduUah bin Zubcir fcU in combat, sword in hand. His dcad body 
was crucificd. 

Abdul Malik was now morc firm in his scat. Hc could give 
his attcntion to thc fronticrs. Thcn thc cldcrs of thc Arabs camc 
to him and urgcd him to do somcthing about Africa and find somc 
onc to dcfcnd its bordcrs and kccp its affair8 in ordcr. Thc CaUph 
agrccd to do so. Hc cven aiuiounccd thc namc of thc g^ncral who 
would carry out thc task: “I scc no onc as worthy of thc task in 
Africa as Hassaan bin Noman.**^ 

Hassaan bin Noman was from thc tribc of Azd, which iniiabit- 
cd thc Uman Pcninsula. Hc was a distinguishcd figurc in thc world 
of Islam. A vctcran of many campaigns and a man respcctcd for 
his resolution and judgcmcnt, hc was known by thc titlc of Sheikh- 

ul^Ameen, which can bc roughly translatcd as “Thc Trustcd Sagc. 

« 

Hassaan was given a large army to command and scnt to Egypt, 
thcre to makc his prcparations for thc forthcoming campaign. To 
show him how scrious hc was about thc reconqucst of Africa, 
Abdul Malik madc ovcr to him aU thc revcnue of Egypt for thc 
invasion. I havc lct your hand frcc in thc wcalth of Egypt,** wrotc 
the Caliph to thc gcncral. “So give to thosc who arc with you and 
to thoac who join you. Givc to people. Thcn go out to thc 
land of Africa, by AUah*s gracc and His hclp.**^ 

^ _ j___—_ 

1 . 

2 . r 
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Morc soldiers joincd him in Egypt, and by thc timc his prc- 
parations wcrc completc his army numbcred 40,000 mcn. Ncvcr 
bcfore had such a vast Muslim army asscmbled for thc invasion of 
Africa. This was to be an invasion likc nonc bcfore it and bloodier 
than its predccessors. Hassaan undeistood, as did the Caliph, that 
if the Muslims were to remain in posscssion of their African con- 
qucsts and not gct pushed out again, they would havc to utterly 
cnish thc Roman and Bcrber strength. Thcy would havc to inflict 
such punishmcnt that the Bcrbcrs and Romans would not dare to 
raisc their heads again. 

Hassaan planncd to do just that as hc sct off from Egypt in 
about thc middle of 73 Hijri (about cnd of 692):* Hc undcr-csti- 
mated the rcsUiencc of the Berber nation. 

After two months of marching the army arrivcd at TripoU, 
whcre it was joined by other MusUms who had been carUcr expeUed 
from Africa. From here he continued his march. His arrival at 
Ocirowan was grected with joy by thc Muslims of thc city. Hij 
coming calmcd thcir fears, dispellcd the dark clouds which threatened 
thc MusUm island in the troublcd sea of Bcrbers and Romans. 

* * * 

At Oeirowan, conscious of his strength and of the necessity 
of leaving no opponcnt unbcaten, Hassaan began to look about 
him for enemies to fight. “Who is thc most powerhil of the princcs 
of Africa?** he askcd the inhabitants of Oeirowan. 

“Thc ruler of Carthage, thc mctropoUs of Africa,** thcy rcpUcd.^ 

Thcy wcre right. Aftcr thc aimihilation of KuseUa thc Berber, 
the Roman power at Carthage was thc strongest single organiscd 
powcr in Africa. It boasted a large army, frcshly reinforced‘from 
Constantinople. And bccausc Carthage was thc strongcst hostUe 
power, Hassaan decided to tackle it first. Oncc he had broken 
Carthage thc rest would bc casy. He marched to Carthage, to find 
it strongly fortified and strongly manned. Hc campcd outsidc 
the ancient city. 

1. There is some wiation in the accounts of eaily historiani about the year 

of this campaign - a variation of up to two yean. 

2. Marnkushi: p 34. 
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To his great good fortune the Romans came out of their forti- 
rications to hght him in the open, and a battle was fought just out- 
side the city. It led to a crushing defeat for the Romans and their 
Berber auxiliaries. Countless numbers were killed, including most 
of their champions and the Aower of their chivalry, before 
the remnants could get back to their fortified city. 

The Muslims moved up and invested Carthage from the land- 
ward side. They had no siege equipment and could find no way 
to breach or scale the walls of the city. So they waited, and thus a 
few days passed. 

Then an emissary came out to see Hassaan. sent by a Roman 
noble named Marnaq. What he said was that if the Musiims 
would guarantee the safety of Mamaq and his family and allot him 
a piece of property which he wanted in Carthage, he would open 
one of the gates of the city and iet them in. 

t 

This had happened before in Musiim campaigns - a traitor 
giving his city away to save himseif. Seeing this as the simplest 
way of taking Carthage and putting an end to the remnants of the 
Roman army within, Hassaan accepted the terms of Mamaq. A 
date and time were*fixed for the opening of the gate, and the emis 
sary retumed to give Mamaq the good news. 

At the appointed time the gate was opened and Muslim regi- 
ments rushed into Carthage to finish off the iast Roman resistance. 
But there was no Roman resistance. There was no Roman soldier 
in the city. The birds had flown. 

After the battle outside the city the Romans had given up 
hope of a successhii resistance. They had no desire to end their 
iives tn bitter and bioody Aghting in the streets of Carthage. So 
they had saiied away during the night in their large fleet of ships, 
some going to Siciiy, others to Spain. The offer of Mamaq was 
a ruse to gain time for their preparations for departure and to put 
the Muslims off their guard. 

Mamaq was there with his famiiy to great Hassaan. He had 
kept his word. His trickery had enabled the Roman army to slip 
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out of the clutches of Hassaan, but he had said nothing about the 
Roman army being there. He had, literally, kept his side of the 
bargain. 

Hassaan, Uke a true Muslim, kept his side of the bargain. 
Marnaq and his family were safe and he was given the property 
he had wished to possess. And since there was no Aghting to be 
done in the city, Hassaan pulled his men out and put them in a camp 
outside Carthage. 

Then came the news that vast numbers of Berbers were gather- 
ing at Banzart (Bizerta) and in the land of Satfura. The latter was a 
district lying to the east and south of Banzart,<astride the valiey 
of the Majerda, and may even have included Bizerta within its 
boundaries. The Bcrber strength was being augmented by Roman 
soldiers, some from other garrisons, some from the survivors of 
the Battle of Carthage who had got away from the battleAeld and 
not sought refuge in the city. This concentration of Berbers pro- 
mised another confrontation with the power of Islam, another 
battle with the Muslim army. It drew Hassaan Uke a magnet. He 
marched with his army for the land of Satfura to do to the Berbers 
what he had just done to the Romans. 

There was another Herce battle at Bizerta in which the Berbers 
were decisively defeated. Again there was much siaughter, all the 
more bloody because of the tenacity and courage with which the 
Berbers fought. Those who sumved the camage found safety in 
fUght. The Berbers went to Bone (Buna) and the Romans to Baja, 
where they fortified themseWes against a possible MusUm advance. 

Hassaan ignored these places, regarding them as no threat, 
actual or potential, to ihe Musiim power. Instead he sent his 
cavalry regiments out to subdue the Berber land of Satfura. In 
order to punish them for their oppoiidtion, to teach them a lesson 
they would never forget and to discourage rebelUon, aU towns and 
villages in the path of these regiments were Aattened. 

Hassaan took his time over this activity. He was in no hurry 
because there was no opposition left in this part of Africa, so far as 
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hc knew. And thus several weeks passcd. Thcn camc thc stunning 
ncws that Carthage had risen again froni thc dead, that it was 
garrisoncd again by a powerfu] Roman army, that oncc again it 
was bristling with lanccs and swords. Without furthcr delay 
Hassaan marched to Carthagc. 

What had happcned was that anothcr Roman army had sailcd 
from Constantinople in a fleet of ships, commanded by a patrician 
named John. It landed at Sicily, whcrc John incorporated into 
his army all thc survivors of Carthage. Thcn hc asked for help 
from thc King of Spain who sent him a sizeable contingent of 
Gothic troops. And during thc months that elapsed after the fall 
of Carthage, while Hassaan was chasing Berbers all over thc African 
countryside and beating thcm into submission, John had sailed 
into thc harbour of Carthage, reoccupicd the city, repaired its 
fortincations and prepared himself for a long siege. Thc Roman 
was a persistent foc and had no intention of giving up the conAicl 
while thc least hope remained. 

# 

Soon after his arrival John rcceived a wclcomc addition to his 
Hghting strength. When thc Berbers living in thc districts around 
Carthage heard that thc Romans wcre back, thcy Aocked in 
thousands to thc city to join^thc imperial forces and continue rc- 
sistance to the Muslim powcr. Their spirit was far from broken by 
the punishment thcy had rcccivcd from Hassaan. The result was 
that Hassaan arrivcd at Carthage to fmd himsclf facing anothcr 
powerful ^brcc of Romans and Berbers in a strongly fortified city. 

Thc gamc had to go on. Hassaan again invcstcd thc city 
from its landward side. He had doubts about taking the city, 
because thc defending forcc was a formidable onc and this timc 
thc Romans wcrc wise cnough to rcmain behind thcir fortifications. 
They would not come out to fight; and the Muslims could find 
no way of getting in. With thcir command of the Wcstem and 
Ccntral Mediterranean, with their safc sea lanes to Sicily and 
Constantinoplc, with rcgular supplics coming in, the Romans were 
safe and snugin Carthage. 

Thc winter of 693 was setting in (mid-74 Hijri). Hassaan 
settled down in a winter camp and scnt a delcgation of 40 Muslims 
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to Damascus to cxplain thc situation to the Caliph and ask for 
reinforcements. 


♦ • ♦ 

Abdul Malik bin Marwan was thc first of thc Umayyad caliphs 
to bc scrious about keeping Africa as a permancnt part of the do- 
main of Islam. Hc had rcccivcd nothing but good news from thc 
African thcatrc cvcr sincc Hassaan bin Noman got to Ocirowan. 
Tidings of victory had followcd tidings of victory, gladdcning thc 
hearts of the Faithful. 

Now this dclcgation of forty arrived to tcll the Caliph that all 
was not wcll. Thcrc had bccn no dcfeat, but the newly arrivcd 
force of Romans in Carthagc, augmcntcd by many Berbcr clans, 
could not bc bcatcn and driven out of Africa by thc forccs now 
available to thc Muslim commandcr. And it was just possiblc that 
the Romans would launch an offensivc. If the Caliph wishcd 
Carthage to bc takcn, hc would have to scnd morc troops to Africa. 

The Caliph certainly wishcd Carthagc to be t^ken; in fact hc 
was dctcrmined not to losc Africa. A largc rcinforccmcnt was 
organised at Damascus and dcspatchcd with thc forty delcgatcs 
to strcngthcn Muslim forccs invcsting Carthage. The troops 
arrived as thc winter cnded. It was now carly springin 694 (gctting 
into thc last quartcr of 74 Hijri). 

Thc arrival of fTCsh troops from Damascus had an cxccllcnt 
cffcct on Muslim spirits. Hassaan now fclt morc confident of taking 
Carthagc and organiscd thc construction of sicgc equipmcnt, includ- 
ing scaling laddcis. Everyonc got down to it with cnthusiasm, 
kcenly anticipating the capturc of thc city and thc booty that would 
bc thcirs. Thcn suddcnly thc Roman army camc out of thc city 

and began to form up for battlc. 

Thc Patrician John kncw that with thc strengthcning of thc 
Muslim forcc outside Carthagc thc balancc had tiltcd in favour 
of thc Muslims. Thcy would makc attcmpt aftcr attcmpt to storm 
thc city and onc of thc attempts was bound to succeed. Consc- 
qucntly, hc decidcd to strikc at thcm outside thc city beforc thcir 
prcparations wcrc completc. Plans wcrc madc, ordcrs given and 
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one moming the Romans rushed out of the fort to give battle to 
the Muslims. 

Unfortunately for the Romans they were badly beaten and 
lost a lot of men before the army broke on the battlefield and came 
streaming back into the city. They would ncvcr come out again. 

For many days, while John licked his wounds, Hassaan prepared 
his siege equipment. Whcn he was ready he stormed thc fort 
using ladders to gct his mcn ovcr thc wall. Thc army got in and 
the soldicrs rushcd into thc hcart of thc city to kill Romans. But 
thcrc wcrc no Romans to kill. Oncc again thc birds had flown. 

Aftcr his abortivc attempt to break thc siege, John had lost 
hopc. Hc had becn lucky to get back to thc safcty of the fort without 
a heavier loss. Hc observed thc preparations of thc Muslims 
progressing rapidly and kncw that it would not bc nice to losc in 
battlc to thc Muslims. Onc day hc dccidcd that so far as hc was 

concemed thc war was over. He ordered the evacuation *of Car- 
thage and a movc to Sicily and Spain. 

The cvacuation took placc just bcfore thc Muslim assault - a 
mattcr of luck in timihg. And, typically, having uscd the Berbers 
for thcir own cnds whcn they ncedcd thcm, the Romans now 
abandoned thcm to thc mercy of the Arabs. 

Thcy got none. Thc hardcr the Bcrbers fought thc morc 
hcavily they lost. Thcy fought vcry hard; thcy lost vcry hcavily. 
It was only aftcr a good deal of blood had bccn shcd that thc 
Bcrbers laid down thcir arms and entered captivity, from which 
many of thcm wcrc libcratcd, physically and spiritually, by Islam. 

Whcn thc last of thc opposition had coUapsed, thc Muslims 
took thc town apart. They pUlaged it and coUected a vast amount 
of booty. Thcn, to make sure that the Romans ncvcr came back 
herc to start another war against Islam, Carthage was put to thc 
torch. The Uames dcvourcd the oncc-grcat mctropolis, after 15 
oenturics of prosperous lifc, and what the Aames spared was 
knocked down by order of Hassaan. Thc city was completely 
destroycd, razed to thc ground, only its ruins pointing at the glory 
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it had oncc posscssed. It was to remain in sUent ruin for two 
hundrcd ycars bcforc a part of it was rcvivcd and prcparcd for i c- 

occupation by thc Patunid caliphs. 

Hassaan rctumcd with his army to Qcirowan.* It was now 
nearing thc cnd of 74 Hijri (spring of 694). His campaign had 
lasted morc than a year and had bccn an cntircly successful onc. 
For a few days Hassaan rcstcd at Qcirowan. 

Thcrc wcre no morc Romans left to right in Africa. He had 
rinishcd them off and drivcn them in disgrace from the field. But 
thcre may be other cncmics about the place. He asked the people 
of Ocirowan who was left of the great princes of Africa, so ihat 
he could go and destroy him or makc a Muslim of him. 

They told him of a woman who livcd in the Mountains of Auras, 
who was fcarcd by all thc Romans in Africa and obcycd by all the 
Bcrbeis. “lf you kUl her,” they said, “aU thc west^will bow bcfore 
you. You wUl havc no opponents left, no enemies.” 

She was callcd the High Priestess. 


1 Some accounts speak of the conque5t of Tunis by Hassaan bm Noman 

during this campaign, which actually means the samc as thc conquc5t of 
Carthaiie as dcscribcd above. Tunis is known to havc existed fn'm 
ancient times, the rmt rccord of it being from thc 4th Ccntiiry BC. It 
was Berbcr town. alongsidc Carthage. and w^s somctimes contused with 
Carthage, as MusUm historians, including Balaiuri. sccm to have donc m 
connection with* this battle. The early Anibs rcferrcd to the westem part 
of thc built up arca as Tarshcesh, which was anothcr name for Timis. 
Therc may have bccn a small action at Tunis, or Tarsheesh, as part of thc 
Hghting oulside Carthage, coaslal comcr of Africa was at Carthagc, not at 
Tunis. 

2. Marrakushi: p 35. 
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In Arabic thc Kahin means onc who can forctell thc future, 
a diYincr who has knowlcdgc of cvcnts scparatcd from him in time 
and spacc, who knows of ihings through sourccs other than the 
scnses. Hc has a spccial gift of knowledgc through mcans which 
would now be classified as cxtra-sensory. It was believcd in olden 
timcs that a kahin reccived revelations, and in this mattcr hc was 
likc a prophet exccpt that his ethical direction was all wrong. A 
prophct receivcd his rcvelations from God whilc a kahin reccivcd 
his from Satan. But hc did havc this unusual gift. 

Kahin also means a pricst, with Kahina (fcmale of Kahin) bcing . 
a pricstess. This lady living in thc Aurcs Mountains was a Kahina. 
She had thesc uncanny powere to a remarkablc dcgrce, bcing both 
clairYoyant and telepathic, and was also a priestess, but more 
than an ordinary priestcss. Shc was a spiritual lcader of the 
Berbcre, and sincc she combincd this spiritual position with thc 
political authority of a quecn, it would bc morc accurate to refer 
to hcr as High Priestess, Muslim historians call hcr thc Kahina. 

Shc was Duhya bint Tabta bin Nciqan of thc clan of Jarawa.^ 
Thc Jarawa wcrc a princcly clan of thc vcry. largc tribc of Zannata, 
pad of which lived in the Maghrcb and had 8aved Uqba by falling 
upon his encmies. This lady rulcd as Quecn of thc Jarawa in thc 

1. Thii is Ibn Khaldun: vol 7, p 17. Elsewhere (vol 6, p 218) he names 
her Duhya bint Matya btn Teitan. 
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Aurcs Mountains (Jabal Auras) and was thc High Priestcss gcnerally 
of all Bcrbcre. Shc also had a fortrcss of A1 Jamm, 40 miles south 
of Sousa, in which many yeare bcforc shc had becn besieged by hcr 
enemics but had survived and won. 

She was an old woman, at least middlc-apcd, who had bcen 
quccn at this timc for 30 ycare, but was obviously a woman of grcat 
pcrsonality and vigour and as a prophetcss in hcr tribc was held in 
high vcncration by all Bcrber tribcs of Africa and thc Maghreb.^ 
Shc had two sons, thc fathcr of onc of whom was a Bcrbcr and thc 
fathcr of thc othcr a Grcck. Shc cared vcry dccply for hcr sons 
and was anxious that thcy should follow in hcr footsteps as the 
lcadere of the tribe. 

After the dcath of Kuscila all Bcrbere accepted Duhya as thc 
grcat chicftaincss of thc Berbcr nation and all bccame hcr foIlow- 
wcre, which madc her a powcrful monarch. Armcd with spiritual 
domination over the nation and acknowledged politically as thc 
rulcr of thc nation, shc exerciscd total powcr ovcr thc Bcrbere. 
Thc Kahina was indccd a formidablc woman. 

This, then, was thc Kahina, thc High Pricstess, Quccn of thc 
Bcrbere, about whom the pcoplc of Qeirowan had told Hassaan bin 
Noman. lf he could kill her thc wcst would bc his. He dctcrmi- 
ned to kill hcr, and with this aim in vicw marched with his army 
from Ocirowan in thc direction of the Aures Mountains. This 
was in about thc vciy cnd of 74 tfijri (spring of 694). His movc- 
mcnt was slow and mcthodical, as it had to bc, bccausc hc conunan- 
ded a large, well-equipped army. 

0 0 0 

• 

Thc movcmcnt of Hassaan*s aimy had hardly begun whcn faat 
messengere rodc across the hills and vallcys to infoim thc lfigh 
Pricstess of thc Muslim movement, its strcngth and^apparent direc- 
tion. The High Pricstcss ordered hcr forccs out for battlc. Shc 
lcd an army bcyond counting to Baghaya, which Uqba bin Nafe 

1. Ibn Khaldun (vol 1; p 17) gives her age at this time u 122, but contider- 
ing her prowess on the battlefield this figure had to be exaggenited, to at 
leut double her actual age. r 
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had conquered as the hrst objective of his Campaign of the Magh- 
reb.^ BeLieving that Hassaan wanted to get to Baghaya and 
fortify himself in it against her, she drove all the Romans out of the 
dty and demolished its fortifications, makingit indefensible. 

She was being very aggressive. She wanted battle in the 
open« which was lisky business considering that the Muslims had 
won every battle in which their enemies had come out of their 
defences and fought in the open. However, after demolishing the 
fortifications of Baghaya, she marched towards Oeirowan, plan- 
ning to meet her enemy halfway and fight a great battle. She was 
completely sure of herself, and her men had fanatical faith in her. 

Hassaan was just as sure of himsel^ and asked for nothing 
better than to meet the High Priestess in the open. He marched on 
until he got to the Yalley of Miskiana. Here, getting intelligence 
that the Berbers were on the move, he went into camp. 

$ 

A day or two later the High Priestess also arrived in the Yalley 
of Miskiana, in the evening, and went into camp not far from the 
Muslims. The Muslim camp was to the south and upstream; the 
Berber camp to he north and downstream. (See Map 14). 

Both sides had established screens of cavalry in front of their 
camps to observe the other side and give immediate protection 
against surprise moves. When the High Priestess arrived in the 
valley and established her camp, the Berber cavalry showed aggre- 
8sive designs and wanted a trial of strength with the Muslim cavalry, 
but Hassaan ordered his horsemen to avoid an engagement while 
still holding on to their position. Thus a premature clash was 
avoided. The troopers of both the screens spent the night in their 
saddles. 

On the foIlowing day was fought one of the fkrcest battles 
between the Musiims and the Berbers, a battle the Muslims thought 
they had never seen the hke of before. It began in the moming 
and increased in ferodty as the day wore on. It raged like a terrible 
storm tin the evening, when a decision was gained. The Mudims 
were thoroughly defeated. 

1. Baghayi. which no ionger exi8ti, was near the preaent Khenchela. 
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There was frightful slaughter in this battle, and towards the 
end it was a slaughter of Muslims by Berbers. The High Priestess 
showed no mercy. She took bloody revenge for all the Berber 
bloodshed by the Muslims in previous battles. Towards evening 
Hassaan broke contact and retreated, ieaving a large number of 
Muslim dead on the battleheld. The part of the Yalley of Miskiana 
where this battle was fought became known, for some odd leason, 
as Wadi-ul-Azara (Yalley of Yirgins). 

Reorganising his defeated army, Hassaan carried out a steady 
and orderly withdrawal towards the east. The High Priestcss 
followed. This was not a pursuit but a follow-up of a wjthdrawal, 
carried out at a rcspectful distancc. Evcn after thcir defeat thc 
Muslims werc hcld in awc by thc Berbers and thc lady did not wish to 
press her luck. Thc rctrcat and follow-up wcnt on till thc Muslims 
had got beyond Qabis (Gabes). 

% 

It was a shameful defeat. It.was the only defeat suffered by 
the Muslims at the hands of the Berbers in a large scale battle, and it 
was a vcry bloody one. The imagc of Arab military superiority 
suffered a serious setback and Hassaan bin Noman eamed the unen- 
viable distinction of bcing thc first Muslim commander to be defeated 
and driven from the battieheld by a lady general. 

In this battle 80 Muslims were captured by the Berbers. The 
High Priestess was very kind to them and sent them all back to 
Hassaan except for one whom she retained with her. This was a fine 
young man named Khalid bin Yazeed of the Bani Qeis, whom she 
adopted as her son.^ 

have not seen a man more handsome than you or more 
valiant”, shc said to him. “You will bc a brother to my two sons.” 

One of the early sources gives an incredible account of how she 
proffered her breast to him to suck, to make a son of him formally; 
and apparently, in the presence of her two sons.he obliged! Then she 
dedared: “Now you are brothcrs.”^ 

1. According to one account he was from the Bani Abt. 

2. Manakuwi: p 37. 
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Meanwhile Haataan got to Tiipoli. Prom here he wrote to 
Abdul Malik about what had happened, and explained: *There is no 
limit to the people of the Maghreb. Their numbers will never end. 
When one tri^ is destroyed another rises after it.**^ 

Having despatched a fast messenger to Damascus with his 
letter, Hassaan continued a steady march to the east until he had 
arrived at Barqa, wherei he stopped. Some days later he received the 
orders of the Caliph to stay where he was and await further 
instructions. 

He remained at Barqa as govemor of Ubya (Lubya) awaiting 
instructions and reinforcement. He would wait five years before 
getting them. During those five years the High Priestess, now the 
undisputed sovereign of the Berbers, played havoc with her realm. 

e * 0 m 

Aiter the battle in the Yalley of Miskiana the ffigh Priestess 
retumed to the Aures Mountains as ‘a victorious general — the only 
Berber general ever to defeat the Muslims in battle. She began to 
govem her newly established kingdom as its undisputed ruler and 
an even more highly venerated spiritual head of the nation. 

She was all powerful. Power comipts and totil power 
corrupts totally. But power did not corrupt her; it just tumed her 
head. Prophet Muhammad had said: **A nation wiU never prosper 
that entrusts its alTain to a woman.*’^ The Berben, without having 
any knowledge of this saying of the Holy Prophet, were now to leam 
its truth. 

The Ffigh Priestess called a conference of her tribal chieftains. 
**A11 that the Arabs want ‘in Africa is towns and gold and silver,** 
she said. **AU that we want of it is farms and pastures. The only 
thing for you to do is^to desolate the entire land of Africa so that 
the 'Arabs wiU give up their aims and not retum to it tiU the end 

» , 

She put this policy into action with diaboUcal determination. 
Her columiis lode out in aU directions, cutting trees and demoHsh- 

1. Ibid: p36. 

2. Masudi; Thnbeeh; p 90; Ihn Quteiba: p666. 

3. Marrakuihi: p 36. 
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ing forts and ra/ing towns to the ground. Accordtng to early 
Muslim historians, ATrica used to be one continuous belt of shade 
from Tripoli to Tangier, bustling towns and villages adjoinihg one 
another for a thousand miles, until the Kahina took charge of it 
and tumed it into a desert. This, however, is poetic exaggeration 
because the period of aridity from which Africa suffers today had 
set in long before this time, in fact long before the Giristian era. 
However, Africa was undoubtedly greener and more productive at 
the start of the High Priestess*s reign than it became when the 
terrible lady had ruled it for nve years. 

The people were in* despair. The Qucen*s law was obeyed to 
the letter by her adoring Berber regiments who carried out the 
task of devastation. Large numbers of Christians abandoned 
their once prosperous farms and towns and migrated to Spain and 
other Mediterranean islands. This had the side effect of eliminat- 
ing Roman power in Africa altogether, because the Romans were 
the ones who owned the richest properties, which were now destro- 
yed. And the lady made it clear that she did not want the Romans 
around, not as a political force. What the Muslims with their 
fair play and Justice had not been able to achieve in nve wars was 
achieved by the High Priestess in five years of crazy rule. Exit the 
Roman Empire! 

As the devastation progressed, many Christian groups and even 
the more sensible Berber clans sent pleas to Hassaan bin Noman in 
Barqa, asking him to come back. The effect of the Queen*s 
scorched earth policy led not only to the material destruction of 
Africa but also to the disaffection of her people and the disunity of 
the Berber nation, which was by nature a disunited nation anyway. 
This self*inflicted wound hastened the lady*s fall. 

4 > * * 

It was not till 79 Hijri (which began on March 20, 698) that 
Caliph Abdul Malik mustered another force for Africa. He assem- 
bled a well-balanced army of cavalry and infantry and despatched 
it to strengthen Hassaan at Barqa. With this army came the 
Caliph*s instructions to take Africa. This would be the 6th inva- 
sion, and the*Muslims hoped that it would be the last time that they 
would have to invade Africa; but the Muslims had held that hope in 
previous invasions too. 
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Before setting out on the campaign Hassaan wished to know the 
state of his enemy. So he sent a trusted messenger to Africa to see 
Khalid bin Yazeed, who had lived there for five years as the adopted 
son of the High Priestess. Hassaan's messenger got to him and 
conveyed the message: “What prcvents you from writing to us 
about the ICahina?" 

Khalid bln Yaiecd wrote on a piece of paper: “The Berbers 
are disunited. They have no order and no organisation. Move 
fast!” 

He put the paper in a lump of dough and baked it into a loaf of 
bread. He placed the loaf with other food prcpared as proWsions 
for the joumey and gave it all to the messenger, teliing him not to 
break or eat the loaf because of what was in it. The messenger 
set off for Barqa. 

Hardly had hc left the capital of the Queen whcn shc camc out 
with dishevel]ed hair. Shc beat hcr breast and wailcd: » “Woe to 
you, O Bcrbcrs, your sovcrcignty has gonc with what mcn cat!” 

Hcr men spiead out in the land, looking for the Arab mcsscn- 
gcr, but he succeeded in evading capture and got to Barqa, whcre 
he delivered the loaf to Hassaan. Hassaan broke it open and read 
the message. Thc paper had been partly spoAed in baking but hc 
understood its contents all the same. He wished to send the 
messenger back to Khalid bin Yazeed for more information but the 
man protested: “That women is a divincr. Nothing of this is 
hidden from her.”^ 

Hassaan let him stay. 

Again the Muslims marched for Africa, with great hope and in 
great strength. For weeks thc joumcy wcnt on, through Tripoli, 
through Gabes, headed for the Aures Mountains. The Muslims 
were quite*clo8e to the mountains when the High Priestess came 
out with her Bcrber hordcs. At the foot of thc hills, somcwhcre 
betwccn thc foothills and thc Yalley of Miskiana, shc wcnt into 

camp, not far from the Muslim camp. 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakam: pp 200-1 ;Minmkuriii: p 37 
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As night fel] she said to her sons: “1 am killed.’* She told 
them that in a vision she had seen her severed head placed before the 
ruler of the Arabs who had sent Hassaan bin Noman. 

Khalid bin Yazecd plcaded with her to surrender, to come with 
him and make her submission before the Muslim commander. She 
retused to do so. 

Then ahe tumed to her two sons: “O my sons, what do you 
scc in thc hcavcn?” 

“Wc sce a rcd cloud,** thcy replied. 

“No, by my Lord**, said thc Quccn, “it is thc dust of thc Arab 
cavalry**, 

Now shc tumed to Khalid. “It is for this day that I made you 
my son. I am going to be kiUed; and I entrust my two sons to you**. 
She directed him to take her sons to Hassaan and ask his protec- 
tion for them. Khalid expiained that if she hersel^ did not submit 
the Muslim commander might not accept the submission of her 
sons, but she assured him that he would. In fact she went on to 
predict that thcy would rise to become grcat mcn under thc Arabs.^ 

During the night Khalid left the Berber camp and accompanied 
by his two fo8ter brothers entered thc Muslim camp, which was not 
very far. Hc told Hassaan of thc request of thc Berber chieftainess, 
adding his own recommendation, which was accepted by the 
Muslim commander. Thc sons of thc Queen wcre safe. For thc 
time being, however, he put them under guard and sent Khaiid to 
command a Musiim cavalry regiment. 

On thc following day was fought thc second battlc between 
Hassaan and the High Priestess. She was not as strong as before 
because of the disaffection and disunity created in her nation by 
her own actions, but nevertheless the Berbers put up a hard, if 
futile resistance. This time the issue was soon dccided. The 
Berbers were defeated and the High Priestess slain on the battle- 

1. Ibn Abdul Hakun; p 201; Mirrkuahi: pp 27*8. 
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ricld, as shc hcisclf had prcdktcd. Thc placc whcrc shc fcll camc 
lo bc known as **thc Wcll of ihc Kahina**. 

. Hassaan pcnctratcd thc Aurcs Mountains and subducd all thc 
dans living in thc area. 


• ♦ ♦ 

Thc Berbcr chieftains came in largc numbcrs to submit to the 
Muslim commandcr and ask for pcacc. Thcy had had cnough of 
war and miscry, at lcast for thc time bcing. Aftcr thc dcvastation 
causcd by thcir Quccn and High Pricstcss thcrc was nothing thcy 
wantcd morc than pcacc. Tlicy were now hiUy prcparcd to cnd 
thcir war with thc Muslims, to accept thc Muslims as ovcr lords and 
get down to normal, pcacetul, prospcrous living. 

Before accepting thcir submission Hassaan laid down two 
conditions: thcy would acccpt Islam, and thcy would raisc a miliUiy 
forcc of 12,000 mcn to bc rcady at aU timcs to takc thc Rcld and 
fight thc wars of Islam on thc ordcra of the Muslim Commandcr- 
in-Chicf. Thc Berbcrs — and these wcre mainly thc clans living in 
thc Aurcs Mountains and thc provincc of Carthagc - acccptcd thcsc 
conditions without rcservation. They became Muslims; and thcy 
organiscd a forcc of 12JOOO Bcrbcr warriors to fight undcr overall 
Muslim command. 

Hassaan placcd thc cldcr son of thc Kahina in command of 
this Bcrbcr forcc and also appointed him chicf of thc tribc of Jarawa 
and govcmor of thc rcgion of thc Aurcs Mountains.^ This 
young man proved a loyal subjcct a truc Muslim and an ablc 
officcr. Hc and his Bcrbcr contingcnts fought bravcly in scveral 
expcditions which wcrc launchcd by Hassaan to dcal with pockcts 
of resistancc, mainly rccalcitrani Bcrbcr clans which wcre taking 
thcir timc to makc up thcir minds. 

Having sccn to thesc immediatc problcms of sccurity in relation 
to thc Bcrbcrs, Hassaan rctumcd to (Jcirowan. Hcre hc sct him- 
aclf up as govcmor of Africa and reorganiscd the administration of 
thc province. A tax was imposcd upon all Christians and othcr 

1 According to one account he appointed each of the Queen's two soni as 

commanSsi of half this forc«, 6,000 mcn for each. 
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non-Muslims in Africa: mainly Romans and Berbers from the tribal 
group of Buranis (Kuseila*s people) who ching for a long timc to thc 
Christian faith. Thus many ycars passcd in pcacc and tranquillity. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

There is somc unccrtainty about the duration of Hassaan*s 
rulc as govcmor of Africa. Thcrc is mcntion of it ending in 82 
Hijri (701 AD), which is likely, but thcre is also mention of his 
seeing Waleed bin Abdul Malik at Damascus, which is unlikely, 
because Waiccd did not bccomc Caliph until 86 Hijri, whcn his 
father Abdul Malik dicd at the cnd of a 20-year rcign. Hc may, 
however, havc seen Walecd whilc ihc lattcr was still hcir apparent. 
In thc absence of morc definite evidence we take 82 Hijri as thc 
probably year of his dismissal. 

In Ihis year. cight years after he had killed thc Qucen of thc 
Berbers, Hassaan was dismissed by the Govemor of Egypt who also 
had Africa undcr him as part of his govemoratc. This man was 
Abdul Aziz bin Marwan, a brothcr of Caiiph Abdul Malik and son 
of the evil Marwan. He was just as cvil and avaricious as his 
father. He dismisscd Hassaan from office and summoned hirh to 
Egypt. 

Hassaan knew what Abdul Aziz was aftcr — wealth and womcn. 
Hc had a largc caravan of camels and horses prepared for thc jour- 
ney, carrying slaves and slave-girls and goods of all kinds, which all 
fell in the category of the state*s share of war booty. Officially all 
this was meant for Damascus and the Muslim state, but Hassaan 
fearcd thc worst at Eustat. Conscquently he had thc best part of the 
booty, wliich was a large collcction of precious stones and gold 
ornamcnts (pounds of ihcm) put in a waterskin. This bag, looking 
for all purposes like a skin bag with water for thc joumcy, was 
carried by a trusted attendant movingciose to Hassaan. 

Upon arrival at Eustat hc went to pay his respects to thc Gover- 
nor, As a present he offered the govcmor 100 girls from princcly 
Roman and Berber families.* Girls of such cxtraordinary beauty 
could not be purchased in the east for 1000 gold pieces. 

1. According to Ibn Abdul Hakam (p 202) there were 200 of there girli. 
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Abdul Aziz askcd to know of cvcrything that Hassaan had 
broughl with him from Africa. And he took eyerything. * Hassaan 
laft Pustat with nothing morc than a simplc, common watcrskin. 
Accompanicd by a fcw faithful foUowcrs, hc travcllcd to Damascus. 

Thcrc hc complaincd bittcrly to thc Caliph about what had 
bccn donc to him by Abdul Aziz bin Marwan at Pustat.^ Thc 
Caliph soothcd his mfflcd fcclings. Thcn Hassaan scnt for his 
watcrskin and torc it opcn, scattcring on thc floor his marvcUous 
storc of gcms and omamcnts of gold. Thc Caliph gazcd spcUbound 
at thc breath-taking sight. 

Whcn hc had found his specch, hc thanked Hassaan profuscly 
for thc gift. In aU iruthfulncss and modcsty Hassaan replied: “I 
only wcnt out as a holy warrior Tighting in the way of AUah. It is 
not mcn Ukc mc who cheat Allah or His CaUph.” 

Thc Caliph promiscd to restorc him to his command but 
Hassaan had had cnough of high office. Hc had camed morc merit 
.with Allah than a thousand mcn could cam in a Ufctimc. Hc had 
bccn thc commander of thc fifth and sixth invasions of Africa but 
diffcrent from his prcdcccssors in that hc had conqucrcd not to givc 
up again but to kccp. He had brought the Bcrbcrs into submission 
and cstablishcd an administration in Africa that would endure. 
Hc necded no morc glory and sought no morc office. 

He was quitc blunt^in dcclining thc caUph*s offcr: “I shaU 
never again takc offlce under thc Bani Umayya,’* he dcclared.^ 

Aftcr his rctum from Africa Hassaan wcnt into rctircmcnt; and 
dicd soon after. 

May Allah bc pleascd with Hassaan bin Noman, thc Trusted 

Sage\ 


1. Marrakushi: p 39. 

2. ThU complaint may have becn made to Waleed bin Abdul Mauk. 

3. Manakuahit p 39. 
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CaUph Umar oncc wrotc to a ccrtain scholar and askcd him 
for a description of thc lands undcr MusUm rulc or adjacent to thc 
MusUm state. Thc schoUur repUcd: 

**Know, O Commandcr of thc faithful, that AUah Most 
High has divided thc carth into regions; the east, the wcst, 
the north, the south. Thc rcgion which is eastemmost and 
cleavcs to thc place of the rising of thc sun is distasteful 
because of its buming and the fire and heat; and it bums 
those who enter it. The region which is westemmost also 
harms its inhabitants in proportion to the harm which 
comes to those who go to the eastem extreme. The region 
which*is northemmost harms by its cold and ice, causes 
calamity to the body and leaves a hertage of sorrow. And 
whoever goes southemmost is bumed by the heat and 
suffers at the hands of wild creatures.” 

The scholar then went into a brief description of sevcral coun- 
tries. When he came to the Maghreb, hc wrotc: 

”As for the Maghreb, it hardens the heart and brutaUzes 
the temper. It makes the mind unstcady and drivcs away 
mercy; it increases valour and dispels humiUty. There is 
treachery in its people, who are abominable and deceitful. 
Their intentions arc ncver friendly. Their land varies, but 
in the end of time there wiU be grcat news for their land, 
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and big cvcnts, rcsulting froni a mattcr which will bccomc 
manifcst in shining circumstanccs.”^ 

This rathcr cxaggcrated picture of thc Berbera and thcir land 
and thc cryptic promisc of good things to comc was known to thc 
Muslims. Thcy now cvcn had personal cxpcricncc of somc of thc 
Bcrbcr qualitics describcd by thc scholar — thc hardness of spirit, 
thc ficrcc indcpcndcncc which made thcm difficult to subduc, Ihcir 
courage and tenacity in battle. In thc past Muslim generals had 
tricd to dcal with thc Bcrbcr charactcr with a strong hand but 
tcmpcrcd with Islamic justicc and generosity. Thc last threc 
Muslim commandcrs had becn noblc and pious lcadcrs who rejcctcd 
the good things of this world in favour of thc promisc of thc ncxt. 
In the future it would not bc so. Thc gcncrals would still strivc to 
spread Islam and scrvc Muslim causes, but thcy would also smilc 
upon the good things of this world, especially in the matter of wealth 
and slavcs. The ncxt man to command in Africa was Musa bin 
Nuscir. ' 

In 12 Hijri, in thc time of Caliph Abu Bakr, thc Muslims 
conquered Iraq for thc first timc under the illustrious Khalid bin 
A1 Walced. During thc course of his campaign hc captured the 
fort of Ein-ut-Tamr, in westem lraq, where the Muslims found a 
religious school or seminary in which 40 Arab boys were bcing 
trained for thc pricsthood by Christian clcrgymcn. The school was 
disbanded and the boys wcrc takcn away as captivcs, or slaves. 

Onc of thcse boys was namcd Nuscir, who camc from the 
Arab tribc of Lakhm, a noblc tribc which had providcd familics 
which sat upon the thronc of thc Lakhmid kingdom of Hira in Iraq. 
He grcw up to bccome a pcrsonal bodyguard of Caliph Muawia and 
latcr cntercd thc servicc of Abdul Aziz bin Marwan, who was thc 
govcmor of Egypt who dismisscd Hassaan bin Noman. In due 
coursc Nuscir was frfcd but rcmained in thc scrvicc of thc Umayyad 
family. 

In 19 Hijri, Nuscir becamc thc father of a boy whom hc named 
Musa. Musa grew up straight and tall, a strongly-built young man 

1. Masudi: Afuru/: vol 2. pp 61-2. 

2. Somc accounts say that Nuseir was from Bakr bin Wail, also an Arab tribc 

of lraq. 
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with intclligcncc, vigour and ambition. Hc also dcvclupcd a liking 
for thc good things of this lifc. He took to thc military profcssion 
and bccamc a warrior, apparcntly a very good onc, and took part 
in scvcral naval cxpcditions including Muawia*8 conqucst of Cyp- 
rus. Hc continucd to risc in thc estimatc of thc ruling family and 
bccame closcly attachcd to thcm. Whcn Abdul Malik bin Marwan 
bccamc Caliph in Damascus in 65 Hijri, and soon aftcr appointcd 
his brothcr Abdul Aziz as govcrnor of Egypt, Musa bin Nuscir was 
alrcady in the good books of both, cspecially thc lattcr with whom 
hc shared a strong bond of mutual affection and whom hc scrvcd for 
many ycars. 

In 73 Hijri, Caliph Abdul Malik appointcd his brothcr Bashr 
as govemor of Basra, and having knowlcdgc of thc ability and 
intelligencc of Musa, scnt him with his brothcr as an adrrunistratWc 
assistant to ovcrscc mattcrs of rcvenue. Bashr lasted only two 
years as govcmor until Hajjaj bin Yusuf becamc govcrnor of all Iraq, 
but Musa remained at his post to dcal with thc rcvenuc of Basra. 

Somc ycars passcd. Thcn thcre was an allegation of cmbczzlc- 
mcnt against Musa. Hc was charged with keeping part of thc 
rcvcnuc of Basra for himsclf and apparcntly a lot of moncy was 
involvcd. Hajjaj sworc that he would not gct away with it. And 
Musa; knowing how bcastly and pitilcss could bc thc punishmcnt of 
Hajjaj, flcd for his lifc. He came to Eustat and took refuge with 
his fricnd and patron, Abdul Aziz thc Govcmor. 

Thc Caliph also camc to know of what Musa had donc. Hc 
was furious and wanted to havc him cxccutcd,^ but thc cx-rcvcnuc 
official was saved by Abdul Aziz. Thc Govcmor of Egypt took 
Musa with him to Damascus and pleaded his casc with such eloqu- 
ence and zcal and extolled so forccfully the virtucs and past scnriccs 
rendcrcd by Musa, that Abdul Malik lct him off with a finc of 
100,000 dinars. Musa could only pay half of this amount (hc only 
had 50,000 gold picccs to give), so Abdul Aziz put up thc rest from 
his own pockct } 

1. Lbn Abdul Hakam: p 203. 

2. Mirrakushi: p40. 
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This cvent would bc in about thc latc 70s of thc Hijra, pcihaps 
80. Musa wcnt with his bcncfactor to Pustat and rcmaincd thcre 
in his scndcc. Hc was a grcat assct to thc Govcrnor bccausc of 
his administratiYc talcnt, his intclligcncc and capacity for work 
and his complctc pcrsonal loyalty to his mastcr. Thc Govcrnor 
cvcn uscd him as commandcr of a military dctachmcnt to crush a 
rcvolt of thc Bcrbcrs at Dama, ncar Barqa; and Musa did thc 
job with cxtrcmc cfficicncy, dcaling thc rebcls a blow which drovc 
all thought of rebcllion from thcir minds for a long timc. This was 
his first cxpcricncc of thc Bcrbcrs. 

In carly 83 Hijri (702 AD), whcn Hassaan bin Noman was 
dismisscd and out of thc way, Abdul Aziz appointcd Musa as 
govcmor of Africa and scnt him off to takc chargc of his ncw pro- 
vincc. Thc Caliph was not consultcd but acquicsscd in thc arrangc- 
mcnt, although hc was disappointcd at thc rcmoval of Hassaan. 

Musa travcllcd with an cscort and with many of his sons to 
Ocirowan. As hc cntcred thc bordcrs of Africa a sparrow camc 
and sat upon his shouldcr. Hc caught thc sparrow, cut its throat, 
rubbcd its blood on his chcst and bcard and sprinklcd what remain- 
cd of thc blood all ovcr himsclf. Thcn hc cricd: “This is victory, 
by thc Lord of thc Kaba!*’* 

This was an augury for Africa, and for thc Berbcrs. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Musa was to treat a lot of unbclicving Bcrbcrs like this sparrow. 
He startcd his campaign with an cxpcdition against Zaghwan, a town 
and district 40 milcs south of Carthagc. Hc himsclf stood off 
from thc town and scnt in a forcc of 500 horsc to takc it, which 
thc forcc did without much troublc, bringing in 10,000 captivcs, 
which was most of the Bcrbcr population of thc town. Thcn hc 
scnt two of his sons, Abdullah and Marwan, to scour thc country- 
sidc, fight thosc who resisted and bring in those who surrendered. 
Aftcr a fcw wccks of light operations both young mcn retumcd as 
victors, cach onc bringing in 100,000 captivcs! 

Musa thcn marchcd with his army to Sajuma, a town ncar thc 
placc whcrc Uqba bin Nafc had bccn killcd by Kuscila’s pcoplc. 


1. Ibtd: p41. 
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Hcrc also thc Bcrbcrs wcrc beatcn into submission and thcir chicf 
killcd. Two sons of Uqba wcre prescnt in Musa’s army and hc 
gavc thcm pcrmission to takc revcngc for thc kiUing of thcir fathcr, 
with thc result that many of thosc who had bcen part of KuscUa*s 
army and had sharcd in thc killing Uqba and his 300 loyal warriors 
at Tahuza, wcrc killcd as an act of vcngcancc. 

• 

This was followcd by cxtcnsivc punitWc action against ccrtain 
scctions of thc Bcrbcr tribcs of Huwwara, Zannata and Kutama, 
who had riscn again aftcr thc dismissal of Hassaan bin Noman and 
shakcn off Muslim rulc. Aftcr sevcral months of campaigning in 
thc rcgion of Africa, thc rcsistance of thcsc rebcllious tribcs was 
broken and thcy wcre oncc again brought into linc. Tcns of 
thousands of thcm wcre taken as captives, and with an cnormous 
trail of priosncrs following him, Musa retumed to Qcirowan. It 
was still 83 Hijri. 

* Nevcr bcforc has such vast booty becn coUected in Africa by a 
Muslim gcncral. Onc-fifth of this had to bc scnt to Damascus as 
thc share of thc state, and onc-fifth of just thc captivcs takcn by 
Musa camc to 60,000 souls. Whcn Musa wrote to Abdul Aziz 
about thc numbcr of captives being sent from Africa, thc scribc 
who actually wrotc thc letter madc an crror in writing thc Tigure 
and gavc it as 30fl00, Even this was an unbelicvably large number 
and the Govemor suspcctcd an crror of thc pcn. He wrotc accord- 
ingly to Musa, who replicd that therc had indccd bccn an crror of 
thc pcn and that thc corrcct figurc was 60,000. Thc Caliph on 
hcaring of this, thought that thcrc was somcihing wrong with Musa’s 
hcad and would not bclicvc the result until hc saw thc captivcs 
bcingbrought in. 

Thc Muslims in Pustat and Damasus were astonishcd at 
what lookcd likc an cndlcss procession of Bcrber captives of both 
sexcs and all ages, many from noblc families, bcing lcd in from 
Africa. Thcy regardcd this as proof of thc succcss of the Muslim 
campaign in Africa undcr thc ncw Conunander-in-Chicf. And 
indccd it was a succcss, as sccn by Musa and thc sons of Marwan 

who ruled at Damascus and Pustat. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

For two ycars Musa rulcd Africa from Ocirowan and did a 
very good job. Thcn, in 85 Hijri, his fricnd and bcncfactor, Abdul 
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A 2 iz bin Marwan, Govemor of Egypi, dicd, much to ihe rclicf of 
Caliph Abdul Malik who was his elder brother. The Caliph had 
been fed up with him and thought to dismiss him from his office 
but his advisers dissuaded him from this act on the plea that the 
fellow was about to die anyway, from natural causes. Upon the 
death of Abdul Aziz, thc Caliph appointed another brothcr, 
Abdullah,as govcrnor of Egypt with suzerainty over Africa. 

Anothcr ycar passed and a fcw months more. Then latĕ in 
86 Hijri (705 AD), Abdul Malik also died and was succeeded by 
his son WaJccd. Thc new Caliph wrote lo his uncle, thc Govemor 
of Egypt, instructing him about a new command arrangement 
which he was making with regard to North Africa. Henceforth 
thc authority of thc Governor of Egypt would be confined to Egypt 
and Musa would be directly under the Caliph at Damascus. 
Morcovcr, Musa would now be regarded as governor not only of 
Africa but also of the Maghreb, which actualJy was not at the 
moment under Muslim control. 

Sincc now he was Governor of the Maghrcb also, Musa must 
govern the Maghreb. And since the Maghreb was not under 
Muslim control, Musa must bring it undcr Muslim control. To 
that cnd preparations wcre bcgun. In carly 88 Hijri (707 AD), 
Musa set off from Qeirowan with a large army and many sons to 
conquer the west. 

His march to Tangier was opposed by several Berber clans 
but all werc driven off thc Muslim route of advance with hcavy loss. 
Einally, thc Berbers lcft his path and just melted away at Musa*s 
approach. He got to Tangier where Julian again submitted to 
the Muslim commander as he had submitted to Uqba a quarter 
of a century earlier. Tangier was once again taken without blood- 
shed. 


From herc Musa advanced into thc two provinces of Sus as 
Uqba had done. The terrible Masamida who had nearly annihi- 
lated Uqba*s army offercd no resistance this time. Musa*s sons 
and a frcedman named Tariq led thc advancc of thc Muslim 
columns into thc High Atlas, and all of the Maghreb was taken, 
down to the vallcy of Sus, at the westem cnd of which Uqba had 
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ridden his horse into the Atlantic. The Beiber tribes of the 
wcst submittcd to thc columns of Musa. 

Thcn hc retumcd to Tangicr and cstabliahcd Muslim rulc 
ovcr thc city and district on a morc permancnt basis than Uqba 
had donc. Julian moved to Sabta (Ccuta) at which was thc actual 
crossing to thc grcat rock in Spain which was latcr to bc callcd Gib- 
raltar. Julian*s position is not quitc clcar. Hc may havc bccn 
undcr Muslim rulc but cnjoying somc kind of local autonomy, or 
hc may havc bccn indcpendent of Muslim rulc and dircctly undcr 
Spain, with the Muslims acccpting this as a morc convenicnt arran- 
gemcnt than attacking thc wcll-dcfcnded fortress of Sabta. Thc 
prcscncc of Julian at Sabta was actually a blcssing in disguisc, bc- 
cause hc was to be instrumcntal a few ycars latcr in laying thc tracks 
for thc Muslim invasion of Spain. 

Musa appointed Tariq as Govcmor of Tangicr and Sus, i.c. the 
region which is now Morocco. Tariq took up his rcsidcnce at 
Tangicr with a forcc of 17,000 Arabs and 12.000 Bcrbcra.^ Many 
of thc Berbers in Tariq*s forcc wcrc from thc tribc of Masamida 
whom Musa presscd into sendcc undcr Muslim command. Musa 
also ordercd thc construction of mosqucs and thc appointmcnt of 
religious tcachcrs in thc Maghrcb for tcaching the Quran to thc 
Berbers and making good Muslims out of thcm. Whcn the Bcrbcre 
took to Islam now it was for thc last timc; thcre would be no more 
apostasy — not seriously. 

Thc rcader should make a mental notc of the ncw Muslim 
Govcrnor of Tangicr. Hc was a Berber namcd Tariq bin Ziyad, 
from thc tribe of Nafza which inhabitcd thc district of Sabta. Hc 
had becn a slavc of Musa but was now a frccdman; and he was to 
bccomc onc of thc most romantic conquerors in Muslim history. 

Having scen to various mattcrs of administration and organi- 
sation at Tangier, Musa retumcd to Oeirowan. Hc had got thc 
Maghreb and was now truly Govcrnor of Africa and thc Maghreb. 
Thc last of thc Muslim wars for North Africa was ovcr. 

* ♦ ♦ 


1. Ibn Khiidun: vol 6, p 220. Thc figure of the Arab contingent ii probab- 

ly exaggerate<l. 
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Musa next directed his attention to nava] operations. He had 
a large navtl base and an arsenal constructed in the area of Tunis 
and organised smaU 8quadrons for expeditions at sea. These 
squadrons. struck at the islands in the Westem Mediterranean. 
Musa*s son Abdullah raided Majorca and Minorca and others 
landed at Sicily and Sardinia. (See Map 15). The result of this 
naval outburst from North Africa was that Muslim vessels armed 
with veterans of land campaigns could sail freely and pounce at 
will upon any island in the westem Mediteiranean, although they 
by no means enjoyed command of the sea. 

like all operations in Musa*s time the emphasis in these nava] 
expeditions also was on amassing booty rather than building 
monuments in the hearts of men. This kind of result had not 
always been regarded as a mark of success by Muslim conquerors, 
certainly not in earlier times in Iraq, Peraia, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, even in Africa and the Maghreb. In earlier times the com- 
manding gererals were more concemed with establishing the 
rule of the Quran and converting the vanquished unbelieyera to 
Islam; and when prisonera were taken they were taken in battle and 
not just rounded up from the countryside. The predecessors of 
Musa bin Nuseir had given more weight to spreading the gospel 
and winning the people to Islam. 


Musa*s style was different. 





bay of biscay 
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A Pause for ReAection 


. Having come this far in our narrative of conquest, we have 
got to the threshold of one of the greatest and most epoch-making 
evenl8 of Muslim history, viz. the conquest of Spain. This event 
led to eight centuries of Muslim nile over Spain, sometimes over all 
of it, always over part of it — one of the most romantic and most 
glorious eras of human history, and one with the most tragic end- 
ing. But a description of that event must await the next work of 
this writer’s pen, the fourth volume of this Muslim military history. 

The present volume had as the limit of its scopc the completion 
of the conquest of North Africa. which in tum was to act as a 
springboard for the launching of the Spanish venture. And the 
reader has already been introduced to the leading personalities 
involved in that launching: Musa bin Nuseir, Tariq bin Ziyad, 
Count Julian. But we must pause to digest what we have covered 
so far in Part II of this book. There is a lot to digest. 

It might appear to the casual reader that the Muslims kept going 
aimlessly in and out of North Africa, back and forth and back and 
forth, as if some blind impulse drove them in and a counter 
impulse drove them out. We must pause to rcAect upon thcse 
movcments, thc sec-saw campaigns of thc Muslijiis in North Africa. 
We must try and see the military sense of all this; and there was 
not always military sense behind thcse mc\t;ments. We must try 
and understand the reasons behind these military ventures; and 
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these varied. We must get soine idea of the generalship displayed 
by the Muslims, the overal] design of which these campaigns formed 
part. how well the campaigns were conducted, how welJ thc blood- 
shed was justiried. how wcll Ihc outcome fitted into thc design. 

We do not havc vcry much to go on. Therc is not a grcat 
deal of detail available about the campaigns and battles. and what 
is available has becn described into this volume, with a coordination 
of carly accounts which often vary and at timcs conAict. What is 
writtcn in this chapter, thercfore, is an cstimatc, a brief analysis 
of thc conquest, to place before thc reader a military perspective 
upon which he may hirther rcAcct. 

Reading the accounts of ten campaigns in as many chapters, 
following closely one aftcr the other, might givc thc reader thc 
impression that all this was onc war. This is an illusion. It was 
not one but ten separate wars, spread ovcr more than half a ccntury, 
conncctcd only in the sensc of geographical location and of thc 
enemy bcing the samc — thc Muslims on onc sidc and thc Berbers 
and Romans on thc other. (In our own timc wc havc secn thc 
Pirst World War, thc Seond World War and thc Korcan War 
fought within a timc span of 40 years, with thc bclligcrcnts oftcn 
thc same. Yct, wc ncvcr think of these three major wars of our 
century as onc war.) It is our distancc in timc from thc 7th Ccn- 
tury and thc fast narrative of these chapteis which create the illu- 
sion that all thesc Muslim operations wcre part of onc sin^e war. 

Wc must bear in mind that timc and space arc interielated; in 
mattcrs of movemcnt onc is relevant only in lelation to thc othcr. 
Fifty years of thc 7th Ccntury was a longer period than thc cntire 
hundred years of the 19th and 20th. Space has shrunk;the world is 
now a smaller placc. Timc has shrunk; a joumey which then took 
threc moths can now bc completed in threc houis. Today a divi- 
sion can bc airlifted ovcr 3000 milcs in a fcw days. Thcn it took a 
month for a fast messenger to travel from Africa to Damascus and 
four months for a body of troops to travel from Damascus to 
thc Maghreb. 

In terms of spacc Damascus was ovcr 3000 caravan milcs from 
Carthage. It was about as far from Damascus to thc borders of 
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China, and that was far enough away for the Holy Prophet to imply 
that China was at the end of the earth, to which Muslims should be 
prepared to travel in quest of knowledge. The Maghreb was at 
the other end of the known world. Muslims setting out from Arabia 
would know about as much about the Maghreb as we now know 
about Mars. In between were deserts and mountains unchartered 
and unknown to man. 

This is the time and space background against which Muslim 
operations in North Africa should be judged. They should also be 
judged against thc military knowledge and ethics of thc 7th Ccntury, 
not of thc 20th. It is a common error made in our time to imposc 
our ideas of sense and ethics upon a people with different standards, 
living in an age when many of these ideas were just not relevant. 

• * * 

The extemal politico-military thrust of Islam was stronger in 
lands bordering the Arabian heartland than in regions farther re- 
movcd. As this thrust went into farther lands it lost momentum. 
Interest dwindled. Only the more far-sighted and more resolute 
of the Muslim leaders could see the virtues of penetrating deeper 
into the extemal world. 

This politico-military thrust was ably directed by Caliph Umar, 
in whose time most of the lands around Arabia were conquered. 
He sustained this thrust until the Muslim state had acquired manage- 
ablc borders from thc point of vicw of geo-political stability — the 
Arabian peninsula, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Pcisia and parts of 
Armenia. To somc of thc military vcnturcs of his timc Umar only 
reluctantly agreed, but having agreed he pursued his objectives 
with unrelenting detcrmination. Once he had acquired thc right 
bordeis, hc put a stop to furthcr military expansion and held his 
generals back with a strong hand. 

Aftcr Umar, for thc ncxt half-oentury, the Caliphs wcre bur- 
denied with intemal discord. Thc Muslim state was plagued by 
civil war. This ended with thc death of AbduUah bin Zubcir, 
Caliph at Mecca in 73 Hijri (although revolts and bloody uprisin^ 
wcnt on), and after this Caliph Abdul Malik bin Marwan was able 
to dcvote morc attcntion to extcmal conquest. His aims, how- 
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cvcr, wcrc purcly political, comparcd with thc religious inspiration 
of thc first Four Caliphs. 

The motives underlying the African expediUons varied with 
the Caliphs who launched them and the generals who led them. 
These rnotWes fall into three broad categories, some less tangible 
than othcrs. 

First, thcrc was thc dcstiny of Islam. Evcry grcat movcmcnt 
has a dcstiny which must fulfil itsclf, an impctus which must cxpcnd 
it8clf, and all obstaclcs that stand in its path must fall as if pullcd 
down by an unsccn hand. This appUcd with cspccial forcc to Islam - 
thc last. thc grcatcst and thc most dynamic of thc God-inspircd 

rcligions. 

Thcn thcrc was thc rcUgious spirit linkcd with thc factor of 
dcstiny, which gavc bcauty and romancc to lslam*s military vcnturcs. 
In spitc of thc dccUnc of rcUgious motivation with thc abdication of 
Imam Hassan in 41 Hijri and thc assumption of thc caUphatc by 
Muawia. thc world of Islam was fuU of “slavcs of Allah’’, who saw 
no idcal morc worthy than scrvicc to Islam and who sought mcrit 
with Allah by fighting thc cncmics of AUah. Thc fincst cxamplcs 
of this rcligious motWation wcrc Uqba bin Nafc, Zuhcir bin Oci* 
and Hassaan bin Noman. Thcy wcrc unworldly gcncrals fighting 
worldly wars, and thcir aimics boastcd thousands of bcUcvcrs with 
motive8 as purc and as noblc as thcir own. But this spirit mani- 
fc8tcd it$elf morc in thc armics which fought in North Africa than 
in thc govemmcnt8 at Damascus which launchcd thoae armics. 

Thc lait fector, and by no mcans a minor onc, was plundcr. 
Sincc soldiers did not receivc regular pay, and this was common 
practicc in much of thc world at thc timc, what thc soldicrs took 
in battle amduntcd to thcir pay. Thc prospcct of booty was un- 
doubtcdly a factor that drcw Arab warriors to Africa, but it was not 
a dominant factor. AU soldiers wcre ^oluntccis; thcy wcrc not 
prcsscd into servicc and did not have to go to thc front. The idca 
of an Arab from thc Hijaz lcaving home, oftcn without his family, 
and going 4000 mUcs away through somc of thc most inhospiublc 
couhtry in thc world, to fight somc of thc most bloodthirsty adver- 
sarics in thc world, with thc Ukcly possibiUty of ncvcr sceing homc 
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again, just for thc chance of acquiring booty,docs not make sensc. 
Plundcr was onc factor, and nothing morc. 

Thc vcry fiist cxpcdition to North Africa — that of Abdullah 
bin Sad bin Abi Sarh in 27 Hijri - was motivatcd by a dcsirc for 
plundcr, purc and simplc. CaUph Usman sanctioncd the cxpcdi- 
tion bccausc it would bringin morc moncy for thc treasury at Madina 
and bccausc it was simplcr to lct a pcrsistcnt feUow Uke Abdullah 
bin Sad havc his way. 

Thc sccond cxpcdition, in 45 Hijri, was a half-heartcd attempt 
by CaUph Muawia, almost an exploratory mcasurc, to havc a crack 
at Africa oncc again. Hc ncvcr told his gcncral, Muawia bin 
Hudeij, to esUblish pcrmancnt Muslim*rulc in North Africa. And 
Muawia bin Huddj contcntcd himself with winning a rictory ovcr 
'the Romans and coUccting a grcat deal of booty bcforc rctuming 
to bccomc. govcmor of Egypt, which post hc valucd morc than 
lcading miUtary cxpcditions into forcign land. Thcsc two gcnerals - 
Abdullah bin Sad and Muawia bin Hudcij - had no grcat rcUgious 
or moral sUture. 

The third expedition, in 50 Hijri, was a more seiious attempt 
by Caliph Muavna to take Africa and incorporate it into the domain 
of Islam. This time he chose the right man to command the 
expedition - Uqba bin Nafe. However, petty poUtics and partisan- 
ship on the part of the Govemor of Egypt, resulting in Uqba’s dis- 
missal and replacement by a favoured but less deserving subordi- 
nate, delayed the westward progress of Muslim arms. The cam- 
paign of the Maghreb by Uqba after his restoration, was entirely 
his own idea and inspired by the sole desire to serve Islam and spread 
thc word of God. 

Uqba’s succcssful campaign in thc wcst cstabUshcd a commit- 
mcnt which could not bc rcvcrscd. Thc fourth invasion, in 69 
Hijri, by Zuhcir bin Qcis. and thc fifth and sixth, in 73 and 79 Hijri, 
by Hassaan bin Noman, wcrc in thc naturc of a rcstoration and rc- 
cstabUshmcnt of Muslim nilc. It was Uqba’8 campaigns which 
formcd thc high watcr mark of thc conqucst, not only bccausc hc 
fought thc hardcst and wcnt thc farthcst but also bccausc after hiiri- 
thcrc could bc no going back or staying back. 
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The appointment of Musa bin Nuseir had no great purpose 
behind it. It was an event of chance. The last of the amiy com- 
manders in the conquest of North Africa, and the one who was to 
acquire the most lasting fame because of Spain, he actually just 
siipped in. Had he not been suspected of embezzlement, history 
would never have heared of him and he would have ended his days 
as an obscure revenue officiaI in Basra. It was his fear of Hajjaj, 
Govemor of Iraq, that led him to flee Basra and seek the protec- 
tion of his patron in Egypt, which in tum led to his appointment 
as Govemor of Africa. The fact that he fully justihed his appoint- 
ment as Govemor of Africa and the Maghreb by his labours and 
ability is another matter. 

• # « 

It is not easy to assess the generalship of the commanders who 
led these expeditious into North Africa. We lack detailed know- 
ledge of their plans and operations. The Arst two can be dismissed 
simply; they showed no generalship and were content to let others 
do the Aghting for them. ^ 

Uqba bin Nafe was a flne battleAeld commander and possessed 
a very high degree of tactical skill, but he showed scant regard for 
strategical principles. He led his army to its near-destruction irl 
the High Atlas range, and it was only the eruption of inter-tribal 
warfare among the Berbers which saved it from annihilation. But 
perhaps he scoffed at strategy. He was a romantic, inspired by 
the higher ideals of holy war and martyrdom. His plunge into the 
Atlantic, mounted on his horse, was typical of the man. 

Zuheir bin Qeis and Hassaan bin Noman were cast in the 
same mould. They were inspiring generals who went into battle 
with the sword in one hand and the Quran in the other. Not 
enough is knbwn about their battles to judge them as army com- 
manders, but the fact that they won their battles suggests that they 
werc sound tactical commanders. And they won thesc battles not 
just against wild Berber hordes but against well-organised and 
sophisticated Roman armies as well, led by seasoned Roman 
generals. 

Musa bin Nuseir was to become a towering Agure of histroy, 
not so much for what he achieved in North Africa but because of 
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Spain. He was a man of drive and ambition and possessed organi- 
sational and administrative talent of a high order. In military 
operations he showed himself to be more of a strategist than » 
tactician, guiding the operations of his subordinates — and very 
soundly — rather than getting invoIved in thcm himself. But un- 
like Uqba. Zuheir and Hassaan, he was a worldly man, and his time 
saw more Berbers dragged into slavery and more towns pillaged 
than in eariier Musiim times. Because of his Iove of wealth and 
the harsh methods by which he acquired it, perhaps because of 
his ayaricious masters in Pustat and Damascus, Musa never 
achieved thc moral stature of his thrcc predecessors. Ultimately 
hc came to a bittcr cnd, but that is outside thc scope of this voIume. 

Beyond these brief judgements nothing can be said about the 
generalship of thc Muslim commandcrs in North Africa. Sincc 
thc flnal tcst of generalship is victory in battle, thcy wcre good 
generals. Thcy passed the tcst. It must be kcpt in mind,however, 
that the plans and movements of somc of thcm wcrc deeply inAuenc- 
cd by their desire to cam mcrit with Allah by Aghting unbelievers, 
cven to thc excIusion of strategical wisdom. Thcy werc generals, 
but they were also holy warriors. 

♦ ♦ * 

In entering the land of the Berbers, the Muslims clashed with 
thc Aercest enemies thcy had mct in thcir history or wcrc likely to 
mcet for a long time. Thc courage and toughness of the Berbers, 
thcir rcsilicncc in rccovcring from onc bloody dcfcat to comc back 
for morc, thcir tcnacity in rcsisting thc Muslim advancc gcneration 
aftcr generation, faccd thc Muslims with the kind of opposition 
which cvcn thc brave Persians had not becn ablc to muster. But 
thc harder thc Berbers fought, thc morc thcy suffcrcd. Thcy 
proved themseWes a courageous and honourable nation and if 
ultimately thcy fcll in war, others too had fallcn bcforc thc relentless 
advance of Islam. 

Thc fact that thc Berbers wcrc not one compact, centrally 
controlled nation but a disunited race of warring tribes, sharing a 
racial and cultural rather than a political and military community, 
worked in favour of thc Muslims. Even within smaller geographi- 
cal regions and districts the Berbers displayed a lack of unity typical 
of a tribal society. They were brave and skiltull as individual Aghters 
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but lackcd thc organisation ‘and gencralship nccdcd to takc coUcc- 
tivc advantagc of that couragc and skiU. On the two occasions 
whcn they did find unity and lcadcrship undcr Kuscira and the 
High Priestcss, thcy wcrc ablc to turn the Muslims out of Africa. 
But thcse were mercly thc dclaying actions of histroy. In the end 
thc Berbcrs had to ^aU.and submit to Islam, and with this submission 
risc again as a grcal warrior peoplc. 

It was a mark of thc high military quality of the Muslim Arabs 
that thcy wcrc ablc to wrcst victory in battlc against such fcrocious 
cncmies, numcricaUy so much strongcr and oflcn guidcd by ablc 
Roman ofricers. They worsted the Bcrbcr in cvcry battlc, with 
thc solc cxccplion of their first clash with the High Pricstcss. What 
thc Muslims wcnt through in thcir marches and thcir batties is a 
glowing tribute to thcir couragc, faith and military prowess. This is 
cspccially true of Uqba’s campaign of thc Maghreb and his opcrations 
in thc High AUas. No army has camcd a highcr placc in thc military 
HaU of Famc thcn Uqba’s Army of thc Maghrcb. , 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The bchaviour of a people or a socicty on the poUtical and 
ethical plane has to be judged according to standards prcvailing at 
thc timc. Thc bcst way for us to seek a standard of judgcment for 
this period is to study the Eastem Roman Empirc at Byzantium, 
or Constantinople, during the pcriod of thc conquests dcscribcd in 
this book, i.c. from 640 AD (ihe start of the invasion of Egypt) to 
707 (Musa’s reconqucst of the Maghreb). Byzantium is often 
cxtoUcd as a brilliant ccnlrc of culturc and civilization, hcir to both 
thc Roman and thc Grcck traditions, which, wc are told, was 
damagcd by thc rising powcr of Islam. 

It is worth rcminding ourselves how good Romc was. Its 
military quaUty was unqucstionably high but wc should know more 
about the poUtical and ethical condition of thc cmpirc. and thcn, 
with that as a background, wc will be in a bcttcr position to form an 
opinion about Muslim actions in North Africa. Moreover, thc 
Romans have bccn with us through threc books* and will not bc 
with us in thc future, as we entcr Spain. They are almost likc old 
fricnds, and it wiU be nice to see how ihcy have been doing. The 
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bricf summary that foUows in thc ncxt fcw paragraphs is bascd 
exclu8ively on Gih\yoT\*% Dcclinc and fal! of the Ronian Empire. 

HcracUus was thc Roman Empcror whcn Amr bin A1 Aas 
invadedrEgypt. Hc ruled for 31 ycars and is acknowlcdgcd as onc 
of thc grcat cmpcrois of Romc. Whcn his first wife dicd, lcaving 
bchind a son named Constantinc, hc contractcd aii inccstuous 
marriagc with his niccc Martina, and thc supcrstitious Grccks be- 
Ucvcd that thc dcformity of thcir son Heracleonas was duc to thc 
wrath of heaven. 

Bcforc his dcath in 641, in his last tcstimony, HcracUus dcclarcd 
both his sons as cqual hcirs to thc thronc and instructcd thcm to 
honour his widow as mother and sovcrcign. But shortly aftcr 
thc dcath of Hcraclius, his clder son, Constantinc 11, dicd, aUcgcdly 
poisoncd by Martina. As a result of this, Martina*8 tongue was 
amputatcd and hcr son, stiU a boy, was dcprivcd of his nosc. 

Thc cldcr of thc poisoncd emperor’s two sons mounted thc 
throne at thc age of 11 as Constans 11 and was to rulc for 27 ycars. 
Hc was thc onc who was dcfcatcd at sca in thc Battlc of thc Masts 
in 34 Hijri by AbduUah bin Sad, and it was in his timc that thc first 
and second invasions of Africa took placc. Hc grcw up to be a 
hcartlcss tyrant. Pcaring that thc scnate might appoint his brothcr 
Thcodosius as co-cmpcror, hc forccd him to takc holy ordcrs and 
bccomc a monk, which disquaUfied him from thc thronc. 

Not satisficd with this, Constans latcr had his brothcr kiUcd. 
This lcd to thc multitudcs coming out in the strccts, clamouring for 
thc Empcror’s blood, and this drovc thc lattcr into pcrmancnt cxile. 
Hc settled down in ScUy, whcrc hc was kiUcd in his bath by an 
attcndant hitting him on thc hcad with a vasc. This happcncd in 
668. Thc pcoplc of SicUy placcd thc crown on thc hcad of an 
obscurc youth of indcscribablc bcauty. 

In Constantinoplc, thc cldcst of thc dcad empcror’s thrcc sons 
was placed on thc thronc as Constantine lY, and hc at oncc sct out 
to rcconqucr ScUy. Thc island was taken and thc beauteous head 
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of its ill-fated young king was sent to Constantinople for display at 
the Hippodrome (sports stadium). Another noble youth, Ger- 
manus, who refused to kill his own virtuous father, was punished 
with castration. 

Many years latcr, when there was an unsuccessful revolt against 
him, Constantine suspected his two brothers of having a hand in 
it and promptly had their noses cut off. And this man died a natural 
death in 685. 

His son, Justinian II, was proclaimed Emperor. There was 
more vice, more luxury, morc cruelty. Tax-payers who did not 
pay their taxes were suspended head down over a slow and 
smoky fire. An eunuch appointed as minister in charge of the palace 
had the Emperor*s own mother whipped. For ten years the people 
groaned under an oppression which became progressively more 
unbearable. Then they rose. 

# 

The uprising was led by a general named Leontius. The 
Emperor was overthrown and sentenced to the loss of his nose, but 
the operation was not neatly done with the result that he still had 
a bit of his nose when he was exiled to the wilds of Tartary. He 
wandered among the Khazars and the Bulgars. 

Meanwhile, after three years, the general was overthrown, and 
mutilated, by another rebel who assumed the name of Tiberius as 
he ascended the throne. And he lasted seven yeara before the 
exiled, half-nosed Justinian retumed with an army of Bulgars to 
conquer Constantinople and reclaim the throne after a ten-year 
absence. 

Under Justinian*s ordera the two usurpera who had ruled dur- 
ing his exile were dragged to the Hippodrome in chains and 
cast beneath the Emperor*s throne. He planted one foot on the neck 
of each wretched ex-emperor and sat thus for more than an hour 
watching the chariot races. Later, after slow tortures, the tow 
rebels were killed. Justinian*s cruelties became even more inhuman 
as he set about to punish those who had supported the two rebels 
or had insulted him during his exile. 
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It was two yeara after the retum of Justinian II that Musa bin 
Nuseir reconquered the Maghreb. We now say farewell to Rome, 
while it is ruled by the beastly, mutilated Justinian. He had only 
another four years to live, until 711, when he was overthrown by 
an armed rcvolt and executed along with his son. Thus ended the 
dynasty of Heraclius after a reign of 101 yeara, to be followed by the 
baurian Dynasty. 


♦ • • 

This was the Rome from which the Copts and the Berbera weie 
delivered by the invading armies of Islam. It is against this 
Byzantine background that we form a correct picture of the condi- 
tion of the new Muslim order: the stability, the law and justice, the 
discipline, the peace and prosperity. The Muslim conquerore saved 
the Berbera and raised them to their own levcl as brothers-in-lslam. 
Now a Berber could be a govemor and a general,* like Tariq bin 
Ziyad at Tangier, which was unthinkable in the time of the imperial, 
and imperialistic, Romans. 

The Muslims fought, killed and took plunder, but this was the 
custom of the time. All those taken in battle werc captives and 
slaves, and this happcned with all aimies. If thc Muslims shcd more 
blood in North Africa than in other theatres, it was because their 
enemies fought more stubbomly and kcpt coming back for more. 
Thc Muslims themselves suffered as much when they lost to thc 
Berbera. Those wcrc cruel timcs in terms of physical violence, 
judgcd by our 20th Ccntury Rcd Cross cthics. 

Howevcr, it is to their credit that thcy did not kill or plundcr 
outsidc battlc. Thcrc was no question of Muslim soldicre wanton- 
ly killing pcoplc in towns and villagcs not at war with thc Muslim 
powcr. And it is to their credit that thcy always offered terms bc- 
forc battle and scrupulously avoided harming communities which 
accepted thc terms: acceptance of Islam or payment of the Jizya — 
a poll tax imposed upon non-Muslims, usually two dinara pcr hcad 
per annum. This was not donc by armies bcforc thcm, nor by 
armies which came after. 
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Prophet Muhaininad, on whom bc pcace. had aaid: ‘Tlicrc will 
always bc a group of my followcr8 in thc Ma^reb. fighting in the 
way of thc Truth, till thc Coming of the Hour.” 

Thc prcdiction had to come truc. Thc Muslims have always 
bccn thcrc,in North Africa, fighting in thc way of thc Truth. 




1. Manakushi! p6. 
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APPENDDC B: THE HURI AND CHRISTIAN YEARS 


Hijri Year 

Christian Date 

1 

16 Jul 622 

2 

5 Jul 623 

3 

•24 Jun 624 

4 

13 Jun 62S 

5 

2 Jun 626 

6 

23 May 627 

• 7 

•11 May628 

8 

1 May 629 

9 

20 Apr 630 

10 

9 Apr 631 

11 

•29 Mar 632 

12 

18Mar633 

13 

7 Mar 634 

14 

25 Feb 635 

15 

•14 Feb 636 

16 

2 Feb 637 

17 

23 Jan 638 

18 

12 Jan 639 

19 

•2 Jan640 

20 

•21 Dec 640 

21 

10Dec641 

22 

30 Nov 642 

23 

19 Nov 643 

24 

•7 Nov 644 

25 

28 Oct 645 

26 

17 Oct 646 

27 

7 Oct 647 

28 

•25 Sep 648 

29 

14 Sep 649 

30 

4 Sep 650 

31 

24 Aug 651 

32 

•12 Aug6S2 

33 

2 Aug 653 


Hijri Year Christian Date 


34 

22 Jul 654 

35 

11 Jul 655 

36 

•30 Jun 656 

37 

19 Jun 657 

38 

9 Jun 658 

39 

29 May 659 

40 

•17May660 

41 

7 May 661 

42 

26 Apr 662 

43 

15 Apr 663 

44 

•4 Apr 664 

45 

24 Mar 665 

46 

13Mar666 

47 

3 Mar667 

48 

•20 Feb 668 

49 

9 Feb 669 

50 

29 Jan 670 

51 

18Jan671 

52 

•8 Jan 672 

53 

•27 Dec 672 

54 

16 Dec 673 

55 

6 Dec 674 

56 

25 Nov 675 

57 

•14 Nov 676 

58 

3Nov677 

59 

23 Oct 678 

60 

13 Oct 679 

61 

•1 Oct 680 

62 

20 Sep 681 

63 

lOSep 682 

64 

30 Aug 683 

65 

•18 Aug684 

66 

8 Aug 685 


♦A leap Year 
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Hijri Year 


Christian Date 


Hijri Year 


Christian Date 


67 

28 Jul 686 

68 

18Jul687 

69 

•6 Jul 688 

70 

25 Jun 689 

71 

15 Jun 690 

72 

4 Jun 691 

73 

•23 May 692 

74 

13May693 

75 

2May694 

76 

21 Apr695 

77 

•10 Apr696 

78 

30 Mar 697 

79 

20 Mar 698 

80 

9Mar699 

81 

•26 Feb 700 

82 

15 Feb 701 

83 

4 Feb 702 


84 

24 Jm 703 

85 

•14 Jan 704 

86 

2 Jan 705 

^ 87 

23 Dec 705 

88 

12 Dec 706 

89 

1 Dec 707 

90 

•20 Nov 708 

91 

9 Nov 709 

92 

29 Oct 710 

93 

190ct711 

94 

•70ct712 

95 

26 Sep 713 

96 

16Sep714 

97 

5Sep715 

98 

•25 Aug716 

99 

14 Aug717 


• A' leap Year 
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II 


A 

Agadeer: 234. 

Aghmat Wareeka: 240. 

Ajnadein: 7,16,67. 

Aleppo: 67. 

Atexandria: 3, 4, 5, 8, 14, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 51, 
60, 61, 65, 66, 69, 70, 71, 
73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 7% 80, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 87, 88, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 
98, 110, 126, 127, 128, 130, 
135, 136, 137, 139, 146, 
151,178,179,181,213,249. 
Algiers: 146. 

Antioch: 31,67. 

Aqaba: 14. 

Aquada: 199. 

Amawas: 105. 

Areesh: 13, 14, 15, 17, 54. 
Asqalan: 183. 

Aswan: 14,15,101,111. 

Atbara: 101. 

Aures Mtns: 221,266,269,272, 
274,276. 

B 

Babylon: 19, 23, 24,25,26,27, 
30,33,34,38,39,40,43,49, 
51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 59, 63, 
65, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 79, 
92, 95, 99, 104, 128, 129, 
213. 

to/r;43,187. 

Baghaya: 221,222,225,270. 
Baia: 263. 

Bajaya: 145,146. 


Balheeb: 74,89. 

Bardia: 151. 

Barqa: 14, 15, 110, 113, 116, 
145, 146, 151, 195, 198, 
218,248,253,256,257,272, 
273,282. 

Basra: 93,182,281,292. 

Beisan: 16. 

Benghaii: 14,113,152. 

Bilbeis: 19,26,68. 

Biskra: 241,243. 

Biierta: 201,263. 

Bone (Bunaj: 228,263. 

C 

Carthage: 147, 148, 149, 153, 
167,195,197,200,201,204, 
212,221,222,225,255,256, 
259, 261, 262, 263, 264, 
266,276,282,288. 

Constantinople: 82,89,92,127, 
148,149,153,196,199,201, 
226,261,264,294,296. : 

Crete: 217,249. 

Ctesiphon: 10. 

D 

Damanhur: 73. 

Damascus: 7, 67, 94, 175, 185, • 

186, 190, 195, 197, 201, 

204, 214, 251, 258, 260. 

264, 272, 278, 281, 283, 

284,288.290,293. 

Dar^a: 240. 

Dama: 256,257,259,282. 

Damietta: 22,110. 

Dumqula: 111,174J175. 
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E 


J 


Eegheer: 240. 

Eila: 14.15. 

Ein Shams (Scc Hcliopolis). 
Ein-ut‘Tamr: 280. 

Emessa: 16,67. 

Ephesus: 60. 

F 

Fahi: 67. 

Faiz: 155. 

Fanna: 17, 18. 19. 25, 26, 54, 
56. 

F^yum: 58, 121. 

Fez: 228. , 

/■«ran,-113,206,207,209, 
Fwiduq-ul-Uqbi: 254. 

FUstat; 50, 95, 98, 106, 108, 
110, 113, 119, 121, 128. 

129, 130. 145, 149, 151, 

170, 181, 183. 190, 194, 

216. 276, 277, 278, 281. 

283,293. 

G 

Gabes: T1\,2U. 

Gafsa (Qttfsa): 167, 209, 210, 
247. 

Ghudamis: 209. 

Giza: 23, 24, 70,71,76,98,99, 
151. 

H 

HeliopoUs (Ein Shams): 19, 23, 
24, 33. 34, 35. 56. 58, 104, 
108,110. 

Huhrn: 79,82. 

I 

Ikhna: 126,128,136. 


Jabia: 9. 

Jaiauia: 200. 

Jamm: 269. 

Jarma: 206,207. 

Jerusaiem: 1,10,67. 

K 

Kadesh: 58. 

Karbaia: 215. 

Kaum Shareek: 72,73,186. 
Khartoum: 101,111. 

Khawar: 208,209. 

Kheibar: 91. 

Kheis: 74,89. 

Khencheia: 221. 

Kiryaun: 73, 74, 75, 76, 89. 
93,182,186,190. 

M 

iWWwj.- 5, 6, 7, 31, 32, 43, 87, 
89, 90, 91, 105, 106, 107. 
108,116,118,120,128,143. 
144,145,149.150,161,169. 
170,171.173.182,183.187. 
189.194. 

Majlana: 209. 

Majorca: 286J 
Maiwiya (Meiilia): 255. 

Maqs: 78,79.80. 

Marakash: 229,240. 
Marj-ur-Rum: 16. 1 

Marwaibeei: 254. ^ 

AaA:e; 78,79,80. 

Maseeia: 224. 

Massa: 240. 

3/ecc«.- 1, 5, 6. 17, 43, 87, 89, 
90, 108, 122,123, 124, 161, 
169,173,187,189,190,194, 
251,260,289. 

Meknes: 228. 

Memphis: 16,17, 19,22,23,26, 
54, 58, 68, 77, 101, 102, 
104,108,145. 
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• a 

r 


Mersa Matruh: 151. 

Minorca: 286. 

Miskiana: 270,271,272,274. 
Monasteer: 221,222,225. 
Mugattam: 99,100,134,194. 

N 

Nafta: 209. 

Naqyus: 130,’ 135,138. 

Nicaea: 60. 

M//w; 240. 

Nihawand: 10. 

O 

Oran: 215. 

P 

Peiusium: 17. 

Pentapoiis: 113,151. 

Pharos: 78. 

Q 

Oadistyya: 10. 

Qasr Fars: 79. 

Oasteelia: 209. 

Oeirowan: 167, 212, 213, 214, 
216,220,222,223,224,241, 
247,248,250,251,252,253, 
254,255,256,258,259,260, 
261,264,266,269,276,282, 
283,284,285. 

Oinassareen; 16. 

Qulzum(Suez); 106,108. 

Ounia: 199,200. 

R 

Rafah: 12,13. 

Rakotis: Tl, 78. 

Ramlah: 77,78. 

Rauda: 23, 24, 39, 48, 51, 65, 

. 151. 


Rhodes: 249. 

Rosetta (Rasheed): 22. 

S 

Sabta (Ceuta). 228,285. 
Sabrata: 115. 

Safuma: 282. 

Sakha: 74,89. 

Saqqara: 23. 

Sardinia: 286. 

Satfura: 263. 

Shabdtir Tamaiai: 130. 
Sha)ratein :~13. 

Shakir; 240. 

SicUy: 201, 202, 262, 264,266, 
286,295, 

Sidi Barani: 151. 

Siffln: 185. 

Sirte (Surt); 152,206,209. 
Sousa: 199, 200, 209,210,212, 
222,251,269. 

Subetula: 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156,166,167,182,195,198. 
199,236,251.259. 

Sultea: 73,74,75. 

T 

Tahusa: 243, 246, 247, 250, 
283: 

Tangkr: 146, 148, 149, 226, 
227,228.229,241,273,285. 
Tama: 240. 

Tamut (Tarrana): 71,76. 
Tarudant: 234,240,241. 

Tausar: 209. 

Teehart: 224,225. 

Tttimsm: 215,237. 

Tinnees: 22,23,110. 

Tobruk: 151. 


» 

J 
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TnpoU: 110, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 148, 149, 151, 152, 
153,154,209,253,273. 
Tubm: 241. 

Tunis: 212,286. 

U 

Uhud.e, 201. 

Uman: 260. 

Uqba: 146. 


W 

Wadi-ul-Azara: 271. 


Waleeli: 228. 

Wanaiate: 240. 

Y 

Yaqusa: 16. 

Yarmuk: 7,9,16, 30,67. 
Z 

Zab: 224. 

Zaghwan: 282. 

Zama: 147. 

Zaweela: 113,209. 


. , I**. . 




- .V 


C: 
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A 

Abdul Azi2 bin Marwan: 277, 

278.280.281.282.283.284. 
Abdullah bin Amr: 5, 6, 54,73, 

75, 96, 121, 122, 144, 185, 

192.193.194.195.198.202. 
Abdullah bin Huzafa: 95. 
Abdullah bin Marwan: 284. 
AbduUah bin Musa: 282,286. 
AbduUah bin Qeis: 176,201. 
Abdullah bin Sad bin Abi Sarii, 

121,122,123,124.125,127. 
128.138,139,143.144.145. 
147,154.155,157,159,160, 
162.163,167,168,169.170. 
171, 172.174.175,177,178. 

179.182.183.196.202.203, 
210,236.259.291.295. 

AbduUah bin Urmr: 96, 144, 

173.198. 

AbduUah bin Zubeir: 144, 160, 
161.162.163,164,165,166. 

167.168.169.170.172.198. 
199,200,251,260,289. 

Abdul Malik bin Marwan:l9%, 
200,251.252,253,258.260. 

265.272.273.277.281.284. 
289. 

Abdur Rahman bin Abi Bakr: 
144,202. 

Abdur Rahman bin Muljam: 190. 
Abraham, Prophet: 17,57,122. 
Abu Ayub Ansari: 89,96. 

Abu Bakr, Caliph: 7,10,67,124, 
161,163,172,182,280. 

Abu Muhajir Dinar: 213, 214, 
215, 216, 220, 237, 238, 
239,242,244,245. 


Abu Maryam: 90. 

Abu Muslim: 96. 

Abu Ubeida: 9,67,105. 

Abu Zar: 89,96. 

Adam: 102. 

Alexander: 22,77. 

AU, Caliph: 122, 173. 183,184, 
185, 186. 190, 191, 192, 
197,203. 

Amr bin Al Ass: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12. 13. 14. 17, 19, 
24. 26. 27, 28. 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33. 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
40. 41, 42. 43, 44, 48. 49, 
51, 52, 53. 54. 55, 61. 64, 
68, 69. 70. 72. 73. 75, 79, 
80. 81, 82, 83. 84, 85, 86. 
87, 88. 90. 91. 94, 95, 96. 
97, 98. 99, 100, 103, 104, 
105,106,107,108.109,110, 
111.112.113.114,115,116. 
117.118.119.120,121.124, 
126.127,128.129,131.133. 
134,135,136,137.138,139, 
143.151.171,174.176,184. 
185,186,187,188.189,190, 
191,192,193,194.195,197, 
205,206.213. 

Amr bin Bakr: 190. 

Amrbin Umayya: 188. 
Arfakhshad: 15. 

Arius: 60. 

Asma bint Abi Bakr: 161. 
Augustus Theodorus: 25,39,48, 
49,51,74. 

Ayesha: 184. 
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B 

Bashr bin Marwan: 281. 
Belisarius: 148. 

Benjamin: 18. 

Boniface: 148. 

Busr bin Abi Artah: 179. 

C 

Oeopatra: 78. 

Constans II: 86, 127, 149, 179, 
180,1%, 295. 

Constantine I: 60. 

Constantine II: 149,295. 
Constantine IV: 295,296. 

Cyril: 60. 

C^rus (Jureij): 20,89. 

D 

Daluka: 59. 

David, Prophet: 217. c > ^ 

F 

Fariq: 145. 

G 

Gaesaric: 148. 

Germanus: 296. 

Gregory: 149, 151, 153, 154, 
155,157,158,159, 160,161, 
162,163,165,166,167,168, 
170,195,1%, 236,259. . 
GoBath: 211,21S. 

H 

Hager IHajira): 51. 

Hajjaj bin AbduUah: 190. 

Hajjaj bin Yusuf: 161,260,281, 
292. 

Ham: 15. 

Hanua: 201. 

Hannibal: 147. 

Hansh bin AbduUah: 247. 

Haris bin AlHakam: 145. 


Hassaan bin Noman: 260, 261, 
262,263,264,265,266,267, 

269.270.271.272.273, 274, 
275,276,277,278,280,282, 

290.291.292.293. 

Hassan bin-Ali: 191,195,290. 
Hatlb bin Baita*a: 20,2L, 22. 

‘ Haumal: 133,134. 

Heracleonas: 149,295. 
Heraclius: 20, 54,61,62,63,64, 
66, 67, 68, 70, 82, 83, 127, 
149,196,295,297. 

Herod: 59. 

Herodotus: 101. 

High Priestess (Kahina): 267, 

268.269.270.271.272.273, 

274.275.276.294. 

Hind: 201. 

Hubahiba: 1%, 197,198,259. 
Hussein bin Ali: 215. 
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